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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


My prar Lonerettow, — 


THIRTY-NINE years ago this month of April, you 
and I were together at Naples, wandering up and 
down amid the wonders of that historical city, and, 
consciously in some things and unconsciously in 
others, forming those precious associations which 
are youth’s best preparation for age. We were 
young then, with life all before us; and in the 
midst of the records of a great past, our thoughts 
would still turn to our own future. Yet, even in 
looking forward, they caught the coloring of that 
past, making things bright to our eyes, which, 
from a purely American point of view, would have 
worn a different aspect. From then till now the 
spell of those days has been upon us. 

One day — I shall never forget it — we returned 
at sunset from a long afternoon amid the statues 
and relics of the Museo Borbonico. Evening was 
coming on with a sweet promise of the stars; and 
our minds and hearts were so full that we could 
not think of shutting ourselves up in our rooms, 
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or of mingling with the crowd on the Toledo 
We wanted to be alone, and yet to feel that there 
was life all around us. We went up to the flat 
roof of the house, from whence, as we walked, we 
could look down into the crowded street, and out 
upon the wonderful bay, and across the bay to 
Ischia and Capri and Sorrento, and over the house- 
tops and villas and vineyards to Vesuvius. The 
ominous pillar of smoke hung suspended above 
the fatal mountain, reminding us of Pliny, its first 
and noblest victim. A golden vapor crowned the 
bold promontory of Sorrento, and we thought of 
Tasso. Capri was calmly sleeping, like a sea-bird 
upon the waters; and we seemed to hear the 
voice of Tacitus from across the gulf of eighteen 
centuries, telling us that the historian’s pen is still 
powerful to absolve or to condemn long after the 
imperial sceptre has fallen from the withered hand. 
There, too, lay the native island of him whose 
daring mind conceived the fearful vengeance of 
the Sicilian_ Vespers. We did not yet know 
Niccolini; but his grand verses had already begun 
their work of regeneration in the Italian heart. 
Virgil’s tomb was not far off. The spot conse- 
srated by Sannazzaro’s ashes was near us. And 
over all, with a thrill like that of solemn music, fell 
the splendor of the Italian sunset. 

We talked and mused by turns, till the twi- 
light deepened and the stars came forth to mingle 
their mysterious influences with the overmastering 
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magic of the scene. It was then that you unfolded 
to me your plans of life, and showed me from 
what “deep cisterns” you had already learned to 
draw. From that day the office of literature took 
a new place in my thoughts. I felt its forming 
power as I had never felt it before, and began to 
look with a calm resignation upon its trials, and 
with true appreciation upon its rewards. Thence- 
forth, little as I have done of what I wished to do, 
literature has been the inspiration, the guide, and 
the comfort of my life. And now, in giving to 
the world the first, perhaps the only work for 
which I dare hope a life beyond my own, the 
memory of those days comes back to me, and tells 
_ me that, loving me still in the fullness of your fame 
as you loved me in the hour of aspiration, you will 
not be unwilling to see your name united with 
mine upon these pages, which but for your coun- 
sel and your sympathy, would never have been 
written. 


Ever, my dear Longfellow, 


Faithfully and affectionately yours, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. 


East GREENWICH, R. I., April 8, 1867. 


PREFACE. 


8 De intention of writing this work was formed in early 

youth, and has been kept constantly in view through 
the checkered fortunes of maturer years. The plan has 
often changed under the influence of a wider study of 
books, and a more extensive observation of men. ‘The 
purpose has never lost the hold which it first took upon 
my youthful imagination. 

I was born and grew up in the midst of men and women 
who had known my grandfather as a public and a private 
man, and seen him in all the various relations of life. In 
my seventeenth year I became the inmate of the house of 
one of his dearest friends, General Lafayette. Among all 
who had known him [I found but one opinion both of his 
greatness and his goodness, of the vigor and depth of his 
mind, of the warmth and purity of his heart. 

In 1846 I wrote, at the request of Mr. Sparks, the Life 
of Greene, which forms the tenth volume of the second 
series of his American Biography. I wrote it at Rome, 
from the common printed authorities, and, as I expressly 
stated, not as the result of my studies, but as an earnest of 
what I some day hoped to do with Greene’s letters before 
me. On my return to the United States I received from 
my cousin, Phineas Miller Nightingale (second son of 
General Greene’s eldest daughter, Martha Washington) 
the family papers which had passed into his hands, and 
began a careful study of my subject in these authentic 
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documents. Every page that I read confirmed my original 
opinion, and ‘strengthened my first intention. I resolved 
that nothing should prevent me from telling the full story 
of my grandfather’s life, and claiming for him the gratitude 
which is his due from all generations of his countrymen. 

And I do not fear that any who know the nature of 
historical evidence, or feel the obligations of historical 
truth, will say that a grandson cannot tell the story of his 
grandfather’s life. The historian, whether a relative or a 
stranger, is equally bound by his authorities ; official docu- 
ments, private letters, and the testimony of contempora- 
ries. Modern criticism requires that every statement 
should be supported by at least one of these witnesses, 
and general estimates of character by the concurrent tes- 
timony of them all. The permanent suppression of truth 
is impossible in an age of historical inquiry. Yet it is 
difficult to read much about a man without forming some- 
thing like a personal attachment for him. That feeling 
which Macaulay has so happily called the lwes Boswelliana, 
is more or less apparent in every biographer. I do not 
claim that I have escaped it; but I claim that I have not 
admitted a statement which is not supported by authentic 
testimony. How far my deductions from that testimony 
are correct, the fullness of my references on all important 
questions will enable the reader to judge. 

In my original plan of publication I had followed the 
course so admirably illustrated by Mr. Sparks in his * Life 
and Writings of Washington.” The life of Greene was 
to form one volume, the remainder of the work was to 
contain his private and official correspondence. Regard- 
ing this as a national work, I asked from the national 
government the assistance which it had given to other 
works of the same character. Of the false hopes, broken 
promises, and heartless delays by which I was led on from 
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year to year, till the best years of life were passed and 
other cherished plans gone with them, it is humiliating to 
speak and painful even to think. Suffice it to say, that 
after a full trial both of publishers and of Congress, I 
became convinced that the letters of General Greene, the 
most authentic record, next to those of Washington, of our 
War of Independence, must still be left to the chances of 
fire and damp, of moth and mice, of autograph fanciers, 
and descendants too full of themselves to remember their 
duty to their ancestors, by which so much of our history 
has already been irrecoverably lost. 

Under these circumstances it became necessary either 
to renounce my undertaking or to change my plan. The 
first I could not do so long as a sense of my double duty 
as a grandson and an American retained its hold upon my 
heart. The second I did without delay, resolving, since I 
could not give Greene’s letters in full, to enlarge the life 
from one volume to three, and interweave with my narra- 
tive letters and passages from letters as freely as the limits 
of the work would permit. I remembered what our great 
poet has said: * A life that is worth writing at all is worth 
writing minutely.” I recalled the words of a creat his- 
torian: “Read, if possible, works which describe what 
they describe, at length and in detail, and which, there- 
fore, leave a lasting impression on the memory and imagi- 
nation, rather than in the crowded pages of meagre ab- 
stracts which are forgotten as soon as read. Great works 
and full works, not small works and short works, are, in 
the end, the best economy of time, as of everything else.” ? 
Strengthened by such authority, I have not hesitated to 
write three volumes instead of one. © 
_. The life of General Greene falls by a natural division 


1 Hyperion, ch. viii. bk. i. 
2 Stanley, Lect. on the Study of Eccles. Hist. East. ch. 50. 
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into two parts; the first of which is strictly biographical, 
the second historical. In the first, his position is that of 
a subordinate officer, who, whatever influence he may 
exert, is never the acknowledged source of controlling 
movements. Events do not revolve around him as their 
common centre. His actions are parts of the actions of 
other men. However just his views, he cannot enforce 
them without the consent of an official superior. How- 
ever well done all that he does may be, the narrative of 
it, if confined to that alone, would leave half of the story 
untold. Such was Greene’s public life, from 1775 to his 
appointment to the command of the Southern army in 
October, 1780. 

From that moment his life becomes history, — the history 
of the Carolinas and Georgia. Military movements origi- 
nate with him. ‘The restoration of civil government de- 
pends upon the success of his arms. The resources of 
the country are drawn forth and administered by his will. 
If you would understand events, you must seek the expla- 
nation of them in his letters and reports. Battles and 
sieges and marches are parts of the general plan which he 
conceived, and dependent for their historical importance 
upon the measure in which they contributed to the ac- 
complishment of that plan. This fundamental difference 
of character requires a corresponding difference of treat- 
ment. 

Therefore, in the first part of this work Greene’s 
thoughts and feelings, the growth of his mind and the for- 
mation of his character, compose the picture. The war is 
the frame in which it is set. Of him I have told all that I 
could learn; of the war, only so much as was necessary in 
order to understand the part which he took therein. Of 
the story of these five years Washington is the representa- 
tive hero. The other generals are grouped around him in 
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due subordination. First and nearest to him of all stands 
Greene, with Washington’s “great arm leaning upon 
him.’ No one will read these volumes of mine who lias 
not already made himself familiar with the general history 
of the war, either in the careful pages of Sparks or the 
charming narrative of Irving. No American can feel that 
he has done his duty to himself or his country who has not 
read both. 

In my first two volumes I have drawn freely from 
General Greene’s correspondence, inserting many letters 
entire, and giving copious extracts from others. But while 
I have still made this correspondence the basis of my third 
volume also, I have used it rather as the material from 
which my narrative was to be woven than as a narrative 
in itself. The psychological study was already complete. 
The character of the General was already formed before 
he took command of the Southern army, as the char- 
acter of the man was formed before he took command of 
‘the Rhode Island army of observation. From what he 
had already done it was easy to conjecture what he would 
do. Every report of a new step in the reconquest of the 
South came to Washington not merely as welcome tidings, 
but as a fulfillment of expectations. ‘I think I am send- 
ing you a General,” he had written, when he announced 
Greene’s appointment toa Southern correspondent. ‘ This 
brilliant manceuvre is another proof of the singular abilities 
which that officer possesses,’ he wrote, when the * report 
of the judicious and successful movement of General 
Greene, by which he compelled the enemy to abandon 
their outposts,” 1 reached him. Therefore, while Greene 
is kept almost exclusively in view through the first two 
_yolumes, in the third other characters are brought prom- 
inently forward, who hold somewhat of the same relation 


1 Sparks’ Washington, vol. viii. p. 241. 
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to him which he held to Washington. The canvas is more 
crowded, and he, in turn, becomes the central figure of a 
noble group. 

I trust that I shall not be suspected of indulging a 
puerile vanity, if I claim for Greene’s family a different 
position from that which has been assigned them by pre- 
vious historians. ‘To my conception of personal dignity, 
it is a matter of absolute indifference whether General : 
Greene’s ancestors were men of fortune or day laborers ; 
whether his father aided the work of his brain by the work 
of his hands, or passed his life in guiding and controlling 
the work of other men. But, as a historical fact, I have 
thought it my duty to say, that, from the first emigrant 
downward, the Greenes filled prominent and important 
positions in public life; that the branch from which the 
General sprang was early engaged in manufactures and 
farming, upon a scale which implies the command of what 
must, in those days, have been a large capital; and that 
the General’s father devoted the chief of his time to the 
utilization of that capital. In colonial life there is no room 
for idle men or women, and habits of industry and thrift 
were laid deep in the foundations of the Colony of Rhode 
Island. It was no especial merit of the Greenes that their 
industry had been fruitful; but it would have deprived 
them of all claim to the respect of their contemporaries, if, 
while all around them labored, they alone had been idle. 
In a country so full of life and future as ours, where the 
merit of the father is a pledge instead of an inheritance, 
and events and actors follow each other with such rapidity 
that the link between the present and the past seems con- 
stantly to be slipping from our grasp, family pride has but 
a thin and barren soil to grow in. But while blood carries 
with it no privilege, and to be the grandson of a great 
man conveys no share in his greatness, there are obliga- 
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tions independent of privilege, and a duty to country and 
to the truth of history, obedience to which is often mis- 
taken by the thoughtless for vanity or pride. Here and 
elsewhere I claim for General Greene the place which 
his contemporaries gave him. I claim it upon the au- 
thority of his written words, and of his acts as recorded 
by those who saw and shared in them. The nature of 
historical evidence must change before his position can be 
changed. 

In using the manuscript letters from which so large a 
part of my work is drawn, I have not allowed myself to 
make any alterations either in grammar or. phraseology. 
General Greene habitually uses ‘is ” for ‘* are,”’ and occa- 
sionally makes other mistakes, which might be corrected 
by a stroke of the pen. I have not felt at liberty to at- 
tribute to him a grammatical accuracy which he did not 
possess, or to give to his letters the false coloring of strict 
propriety of construction. His language is generally good, 
his sentences clear, his expression forcible. But the habits 
of early life were too strong in minor details for the as- 
sociations of later life ; and, admirable as his letters are in 
the higher qualities of composition, — thought distinctly, 
precisely, and vigorously expressed, — they still betray the 
deficiencies of his education. In the orthography, though 
generally correct, I have not hesitated to follow the modern 
standard. 

Besides the papers of General Greene, which of them- 
selves form a collection of over six thousand documents, 
I have made free use of the Washington papers, in the 
Department of State at Washington; of the Gates and 
Steuben papers, in the library of the Historical Society of 
_ New York; of the Heath papers, in the library of the 
Historical Society of Massachusetts ; of some very impor- 
tant papers in the library of the Philosophical Society of 
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N the western shore of Narraganset Bay, and 
midway almost between the northern and 
southern extremities of the State of Rhode Island, 


hes a tract of land still known by its Indian name 


of Potowomut, or “place of all the fires.”* It is 
a peninsula of unequal width, though nearly two 
miles wide in its broadest part, and bounded on 
the south by a fresh-water river, navigable by 
small craft for about two miles from its mouth, 
and called, like the land on its left bank, by its 
original name of Potowomut. At the head of 
1 Works of Job Durfee, p. 162. 
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navigation of this little stream, and where it 
ceases to feel the influence of the tide from the. 
bay, the smaller streamlets that form it are gath- 
ered into a pond; once, apparently, a mere hollow 
between two small hills, in which part of the 
water remained while part made its way over the 
lower rim of the valley to the channel of the 
river. The banks of these smaller streams are 
still covered with brushwood and trees. There 
are trees on the eastern bank of the pond also, — 
oaks for the most part, and though not thick set, 
yet enough so to show that the whole tract must 
have been well wooded in 1654, when Randal 
Houlden and Ezekiel Hollyman bought it for 
themselves and their fellow-townsmen of War- 
wick, of Taccomanan and his sons Awashotust and 
Wawanockashaw, for fifteen pounds in wampum- 
peage and “ ye vallue of one coate of such clothe 
as ye Indians doe now commonly use to weare, 
annually as a gratuity.” ? 

One of these inhabitants of Warwick was John 
Greene, surgeon, a native of Salisbury in Eng- 
land, who, coming over “in the next company 
after Roger Williams,”? with his wife and five 
children, had followed Williams to Providence 
and Gorton to Shawomet, thus becoming an orig- 
inal proprietor in both places. The purchase of 
Potowomut had brought it within the jurisdiction 
of Warwick, although it was separated from it by 


1 Bartlett, Records of the Colony Family, compiled by General Greene, 
of Rhode Island and Providence I am told by a member of the family, 
Plantations, vol. i. p. 131, note. though the indorsement says by Gen. 

2 MS. Genealogy of the Greene eral Greene’s father. 
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the full width of Shawomet or Greenwich Bay ; and 
. here, in the old homestead, Nathanael Greene, fifth 
in descent from the original immigrant, “ was born 
the twenty-seventh day of fifth month, 1742, about 
one or two o'clock in the afternoon of the third 
day of the week.”’ His father, Nathanael, the 
second of that name in the family, was a Quaker 
preacher ; eminent, tradition says, for his vigorous 
enforcement of evangelical truth, but equally well 
known among his neighbors as a large landed pro- 
prietor, and the owner of a grist-mill, a flour-mill, 
a saw-mill, and a forge, which he kept in constant 
and profitable operation. Hight sons, two of them 
by his first wife, Phoebe Greene, the other six by 
his second wife, Mary Mott, were trained from 
their boyhood to work in the fields, the mills, and 
the forge ; to walk their two miles to the meeting- 
house in all weathers; and having learnt to read 
in George Fox’s “Instructions for right Spelling 
and plain Directions for Reading and Writing true 
English,” * and mastered the curious collection of 
miscellaneous information which it contains, were 
expected to find ample food for their literary curi- 
osity during the rest of their lives in the “ Holy 
Seriptures, Barclay’s ‘ Apology,’ Fox, Townsend, 
and a few others of the same tenor and date.” ? 
The habits of the country were primitively sim- 


1 Greene, Gen. ut sup. As the of this curious little volume to my 
new style is mentioned in one of the friend Charles Deane, Esq., of Cam 
later entries this must have been bridge, Mass. 

O. S., and consequently the 6th of 3 General Greene’s own words in 
June. a letter to S. Ward, Jr., October 9, 
2 I am indebted for my knowledge 1772, 
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ple, those of the Quakers rigorously so. Carriages 
were little used, the father of a family riding to . 
meeting with his wife on a pillion behind him, and 
sometimes with a younger child on a cushion be- 
fore; the rest of the family, servants and all, fol- 
lowing after on foot. It was a proof that Nathanael 
Greene was well to do in the world that he was the 
owner of achair. The boys would work hard all 
day, and walk half a dozen miles for a visit or a 
frolic in the evening. The table was abundantly 
supplied with nutritious food, meat forming a part 
of every meal, and cider from their own orchards 
being the principal drink. By the rules of the 
Quakers every boy was trained to some handicraft, 
and by the habits of the country all worked with 
their own hands. But thrift was also a habit of 
the country ; and the foundations of that industrial 
prosperity which has won for Rhode Island so high 
a place among her sister States were already laid 
in the habitual industry and judicious enterprise 
of her Colonial days. 

As the largest town contained but little over five 
thousand inhabitants, there was no very material 
difference between town and country life. The 
meetings of the General Assembly, and sessions of 
the court, which were held alternately in the prin- 
cipal towns, were the great civil gatherings of the 
people. And as the day for them approached, inn- 
keepers were seen bustling about with an air of 
busy importance; the larder was stocked anew, 
the huge oven filled to overflowing with apple-pies 
and pumpkin-pies, the cider barrel tapped and 
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tasted, the old drudge-horse wearied with journeys 
to the mills for the rye and Indian meal that were 
to furnish the morning and evening board with 
the oblong johnny-cake and the cone-shaped brown 
bread, and the dinner-table with the luscious suet- 
pudding and the spherical dumpling, that bor- 
rowed its flavor from the rich meat gravy. Bed- 
room windows were opened, and the long unused 
bed aired. All along the highways and cross-paths 
from the neighboring towns and villages, you 
would see travellers journeying resolutely forward 
through rain or dust, some on foot, some on horse- 
back, some alone, some gathered in friendly groups. 
‘The man with “ a case in court”? was readily known 
by his half important, half auxious air; the idler, 
by his story and jest; and between those who came 
for business and those who came for curiosity, the 
quiet streets would buzz and hum with life. 

For the Quakers, the great gathering times were 
the yearly, quarterly, and monthly meetings, when 
every Quaker door was thrown open, and every 
seat at table and in the meeting-house filled. 
Nathanael Greene’s house, family tradition tells 
us, was always well filled on these occasions, and 
the good cheer that he set before his guests sea- 
soned with good counsel to the young, and pleas- 
ant interchange of thought and experience with 
the old. ‘Tradition adds, too, that there were 
moments when the grave Quaker brow relaxed, 
and a merry jest or tale, provoking a merry laugh, 
was heard from Quaker lips. However this may 
be, these meetings were not without their effect 
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upon the imaginations of the younger members 
of the family, as a change in the daily routine, 
returning at stated intervals, and looked forward 
to from a distance; and upon the character, as 
bringing them into closer contact with thoughtful 
men and women in their most thoughtful mood. 
It was a part of the Quaker’s moral and social 
training, and not to be forgotten in the study of 
a life, more than half of which was passed under 
Quaker influences. 

Recreation came with the duties of rural life, 
and partly under the guise of competition, each 
sturdy youth trying to cut the broadest swath, 
turn the deepest furrow, get the most work out of 
the oxen without straining them, lift the heaviest 
weight, and shape the new-mown hay into the 
neatest and firmest stack. Then, for the young 
Greenes, there was a swim in the clear cool river 
at the close of a sultry day; a half-hour on the 
smooth ice of the well sheltered pond by winter 
starlight or moonlight, or before the tardy sun 
called them to their morning task; and, most 
prized of all, the merry huskings* in October even- 


1 « For now, the corn-house filled, the harvest home, 
Th’ invited neighbors to the husking come ; 
A frolic scene, where work, and mirth, and play, 
Unite their charms, to chase the hours away. 


“Where the huge heap lies center’d in the hall, 
The lamp suspended from the cheerful wall, | 
Brown corn-fed nymphs, and strong hard handed beaus 
Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows, 
Assume their seats, the solid mass attack ; 
The dry husks rustle, and the corn-cobs crack ; 
The song, the laugh alternate notes resound, 
And the sweet cider trips in silence round. 
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ings, which even the dread of the relentless rod 


could not always keep from running into a dance, 


that greatest of abominations to the eyes of a 
Quaker. 

Several anecdotes of Nathanael Greene’s boy- 
hood have been preserved, which, if not very re- 
markable, have at least the merit of being per- 
fectly authentic. An early playmate of his, whom 
I remember well, used to talk with great pride of 
his old companion’s feats of strength. Dancing 
he was particularly fond of, and, being a general 
favorite, he was always sure to be told beforehand 
whenever a husking was to end in a dance. Nor, 


as his brothers used to relate, was the pleasure 


any the less coveted for the rigor of the prohibi- 
tion or the certainty of the chastisement. His 
father kept regular hours, and, long before the 
first set in a modern ball would be started, his 
orderly family was supposed to be abed and 
asleep. ‘Then it was that the truant would slip 
from his pillow, put on his clothes, silently raise 
the window, and let himself cautiously down upon 


“ The laws of husking ev’ry wight can tell, 
And sure no laws he ever keeps so well : 
For each red ear a general kiss he gains, 
With each smut ear she smuts the luckless swains ; 
But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, 
Red as her lips, and taper as her waist, 
She walks the round and culls her favored beaux, 
Who leaps the luscious tribute to bestow. 
Various the sport, as are the wits and brains 
Of well pleased lasses and contending swains ; 
Till the vast mound of corn is swept away, 
And he that gets the last ear, wins the day.” 
Barlow’s Hasty Pudding, Canto iii. 1 


1 A faithful picture of Ne vy England life, well deserving a reprint. 
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the soft grass of the yard. I have forgotten how 
he got back again, but for this too he found a 
way; and if on any of those autumn nights his 
watchful parent had made an inspection of the 
household not too close upon twelve, he would 
have found the windows shut and all his sons in 
their places. Thus more than one merry evening 
was gained, and the future strategist had almost 
got to look upon himself as secure from detection, 
when, returning one night from a distant excur- 
sion, what should he see by the clear starlight but 
his father, horsewhip in hand, pacing with ominous 
patience to and fro beneath the tell-tale window. 
It was very clear that, if any Scripture text was 
the subject of the venerable preacher’s medita- 
tions at that inauspicious moment, it must have 
been Solomon’s warning to those who spare the 
rod. It evidently was not to be spared on this oc- 
casion; but might it not be deprived of its sting? 
Thus far the culprit had not been seen. Close by, 
on the other side of the house, there was a bundle 
of shingles. With a quickness of thought that 
stood him well in stead on many a worthier oc- 
casion, he stole softly round the corner, stuffed 
as many shingles under his coat as he needed to 
form an impervious corselet, then, coming forward 
with well-feigned terror, submitted to his chastise- 
ment; not forgetting that vehement Ohs! and 
Ahs! were an essential part of the comedy. 
Better things, however, were mingled with this 
love of forbidden pleasure. Literary culture was 
not in favor with the Quakers. “I was educated 
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a Quaker,” he writes in 1772, looking back with 
something like bitterness of heart upon this period 
of his life, “and amongst the most superstitious 
sort. My father was a man of great piety, had an 
excellent understanding, and was governed in his 
conduct by humanity and kind benevolence, but 
his mind was overshadowed with prejudice against 
literary accomplishments.” Still, reading was nec- 
essary as a means of reading the Bible, and writ- 
ing and ciphering as a meaus of doing business 
accurately. And therefore, in the long winter 
evenings, an itinerant teacher was employed to 
teach the boys to read, write, and cipher. This 
was all that Nathanael Greene knew at the age of 
fourteen ; nor did the little book-shelf in the sit- 
ting-room corner contain anything to awaken a 
desire of knowing more. 

One day, however, in a winter ramble, chance 
threw into his path a young man of the name 
of Giles, a collegian, on a vacation visit to East 
Greenwich, who talking to him about college and 
college studies, and arousing the curiosity that had 
hitherto slept so calmly but was never to sleep 
again, glides into history for a moment and then 
vanishes forever. Nathanael Greene returned 
from that day’s walk another boy, — returned to 
the forge, and the farm, and the mill, to his station 
at the anvil and his seat by the hopper; but not 
to the content of being foremost at his daily work, 
and leader in the morning and evening sports of 
his companions. As he looked upon the running 
stream, the growing grain, the mysterious light 
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and motion of the stars, — even as he watched the 
revolving wheel, and the reddening iron, or shaped 
with his ponderous hammer the anchor which was 
to fasten its pointed fluke into the oozy bottom of 
some distant sea, questions and doubts and long- 
ings came crowding upon his mind, and he had 
neither book nor friend to answer them. The day 
of unquestioning faith was passed. Henceforth, 
to believe, he must first understand. 

It must have been an anxious moment for the 
father when this son, so full of promise, came to 
him and asked him for better means of study. 
All his life-long distrust of learning must have 
revived in the mind of the Quaker preacher, for 
whom the Bible and Barclay were learning enough, 
and hardened him against this appeal. But 
though a prejudiced man, he was ajust man. His 
boy had done his duty in the forge and the mill, 
and was it not the father’s duty to grant his re- 
quest? In the end it proved a first step m his 
own disenfranchisement; for a few years later he 
went further still, and studied Locke’s “ Essay on 
the Understanding,” making hinself master of its 
most abstruse discussions. 

Two miles from Potowomut, on a green hill-side 
that slopes gently downward to a retired little 
inlet of Narraganset Bay, stands East Greenwich ; 
then, as now, a quiet rural village, with large elms 
throwing their fraternal branches over its princi- 
pal street, and compact wooden houses scattered 
loosely over its surface, each with its little garden 
in the rear. Here was a court-house, here was a 
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Baptist meeting-house, and just beyond the hill- 
_ top, in a little valley through which the Masquac- 
hugh flows with a slender current and a pleasant 
inland murmur to mingle with the waters of 
Greenwich Cove, stood the plain wooden building 
in which Nathanael Greene the elder was wont, 
when his thoughts waxed fervent within him, to 
pour them forth in words that sank deep into the 
hearts of his hearers. And here, too, lived a 
teacher by the name of Maxwell, — Master Max- 
well, the old men of my boyhood still called him, — 
who had brought with him much learning from the 
schools and colleges of his native Scotland. Under 
his guidance young Greene began Latin and geom- 
etry, and, talking with him, felt the longings which 
his conversation with Giles had awakened grow 
more definite and distinct. How far his Latin was 
carried, it is no longer possible to determine. His 
brother Christopher used to tell of his going up into 
a little room over the kitchen to study his lessons 
without interruption. Duponceau told Lonefel- 
low and me in 1835, that in an evening which he 
passed with General Greene and Baron Steuben, on 
their journey southward in 1780, “Greene turned 
the conversation upon the Latin poets, with whom 
he seemed perfectly familiar.’* But I find no 
other testimony upon the subject. There are no 
quotations from Latin authors in his letters, ex- 
cept one in English from Seneca’s epistles, which 


1 J have also a letter from him — still unfortunately in manuscript. 
upon the subject, and he afterwards I am indebted for my knowledge of 
repeated the same anecdote in his it to my friend Friederich Kapp, the 
Memoirs, — a very interesting work, historian of Steuben and De Kalb. 
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he may have read in a translation. His Horace, 
which he is known to have read constantly, was 
Smart’s two little duodecimos with the English 
facing the text, well known and duly prized by the 
school-boys of two generations ago; and the Cesar 
that he purchased in 1774 was Duncan’s translation 
without the text. The extent of his Latin studies 
is very doubtful. 

But about his Euclid there is no doubt. He had 
bought the volume with his own earnings, a solid 
octavo stoutly bound in dark sheep-skin, and he 
devoted himself to the study of it with the ardor 
of a vigorous mind in its first taste of positive sci- 
ence. It became his companion at the forge and 
in the mill, and in my boyhood his brothers still 
loved to point out the seat by the forge where he 
would study it while the iron was heating, and tell 
with proud complacency, how, when his turn called 
him to the grist-mill, he would often forget him- 
self in his book long after the last kernel had 
been shaken from the hopper. 

Summer brought no relaxation in hig daily 
labors, but the long winter evenings were all his 
own, and well did he turn them to account. No 
part of New England life was more characteristic, 
or has left a deeper impression than these evenings 
by the winter fireside." The huge chimney was 
all ablaze with the crackling wood fire; and if the 
tallow candles gave a dim light, the fire-light on 
the walls and the bright coals on the hearth lent 


1 I gladly recall my indebtedness Snow-Bound, — beautiful poetry and 
to Whittier’s charming picture in true history. 
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a cheerful glow to the room, that seldom failed to 
awaken a kindred glow in the heart. In the 
snug corner, sheltered from the draft of window 
or door, sat the mother with her knitting-needles ; 
or on Saturday evenings, her darning needle flash- 
ing swiftly to and fro in her skillful fingers. It 
was thus that the warm yarn stocking and the 
stout mitten grew steadily day by day, without 
encroaching upon the other duties of the imdus- 
trious housewife. Right over against her, in his 
straight-backed, wooden-bottomed chair, sat the 
father. His day’s work is done,— you need not 
ask him whether well or ill, for the day’s history 
is written on his face, and the evening’s history 
may be easily read beforehand in the contracted or 
the open brow. Sometimes, when he has been kept 
out in the cold longer than usual, you will see a 
mug on the hot ashes, just within reach of the heat 
from the coals. It 1s filled with cider from his own 
press, and before he drinks it a little ginger will be 
mixed with it to give it a warmer glow, and a hot 
iron stirred in it to make it froth and bubble. 
Close round the “resplendent brass” of the and- 
irons, you would often see a sputtering row of 
apples; and often too the quick sharp blow of the 
hammer would tell that the rich shagbark had not 
failed in the October woods. Happy was the fire- 
side whose circle was filled with sons and daugh- 
ters ready to lighten the task of father and mother 
and confirm their hopes. 

There was no daughter at Nathanael Greene’s 
fireside, the only one he had ever had, Pheebe, 
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who, though the child of his second wife, bore the 
name of the first, not living to complete her first 
year. But eight sons formed a goodly circle. 
Benjamin and Thomas were children of his first 
wife, his cousin, Phoebe Greene. ‘The other six, 
of Mary Mott, his second wife. Mary Rodman, 
who took the wife’s seat on “the 28th day of the 
11th month, 1754,’ was childless, but quickly 
learnt to look upon her husband’s children as her 
own. 

Of these six, the eldest was named Jacob, first 
of that name in the family record. We shall 
meet him by and by as commissary of purchases, 
when his brother became quartermaster-general. 
We meet him also in the State Legislature, of 
which he was several times a member. When his 
brother joined the army, he took his place at Covy- 
entry, where he lived to the day of his sudden 
death in 1805. Nathanael came next. William 
followed, the only bachelor of the six. I remem- 
ber him well in his feeble old age, as the first out- 
side of our own roof to whom we went with our 
“Merry Christmas,” always finding a large Christ- 
mas cake in wait for our coming. Hlhu was the 
fourth, an old man when I knew him, but a cheery, 
hale old man, still active at the forge, still ready 
to raise the dam gate, and set the trip-hammer 
a-coing, and, what we boys prized most of all, ever 
gentle and patient and kind. His wife had long 
been dead, but he had never taken to himself a 
second, unwilling, perhaps, to give to another the 
place that had once been filled by a grand-niece 
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of Franklin. But heartiest, and halest of all, in 
my boyish days, was the fifth son, Christopher, 
straight and firm, with the broad forehead and 
decided mouth of his brother the General, and a 
voice that even in old age rang out as clear as a 
bugle-call. Kind of,heart though quick of temper, 
he too was an active, busy man to the last. It 
was but two days before his death that he followed 
me to the door to shake hands with me a second 
time, and the very day before it he rode his favor- 
ite filly to Greenwich. With Elihu he lived on 
the old homestead, and carried on the old business. 
The little sloop that conveyed their anchors to 
Providence and Newport was named the “Two 
Brothers,” in commemoration of their fraternal 
love ; and it is still remembered with pride, that in 
their long partnership they never thought of a 
settlement of accounts. A son of Christopher? 
yet holds the old homestead, which thus far has 
never passed out of the name. In one thing the 
two brothers differed, — for while Elihu remained 
a widower, Christopher married twice, and both 
times a daughter of Governor Samuel Ward. The 
last and youngest child was Perry, different in 
many respects from his brothers, our traditions 
say, but of fine talents and engaging address. 

But they were all boys still, and with life all 
before them, in the days of which I am now tell- 
ing; and, hopeful as the father must have felt 
when he cast his eyes round upon them, his hopes 

1 Richard Ward Greene, for sev- afterwards Chief Justice of Rhade 


eral years U. S. District Attorney, Island. 
VOL, I. 2 
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ean hardly have gone beyond the promise which 
they gave of growing up to walk in his footsteps 
as thrifty and useful members of society. No vis- 
ions of Guilford and Eutaw came to disturb his 
tranquil anticipations of a peaceful life and peace- 
ful death for all. 

It was around these firesides that Colonial his- 
tory was first formed, father repeating it to son 
till family tradition grew into narrative. John 
Greene’s story was an eventful one, the story of 
exile and persecution for conscience sake. It 
must have had a touch of the stern Puritan days 
in it, though he was not a Puritan. Like Roger 
Williams, he claimed “soul liberty,” and was 
driven from Massachusetts. Like his friend Gor- 
ton, he claimed the fullest exercise of that liberty, 
and joined with him in the purchase and settle- 
ment of Warwick. He was one of the twelve who 
were summoned to submit themselves to a Massa- 
chusetts tribunal, and only escaped, by timely 
flight, the siege, condemnation, and imprisonment 
which fell so heavily upon his companions.’ Like 
them, too, his convictions won peace for him at 
last, and he was repeatedly chosen by his fellow- 
citizens to offices of honor and trust. Nor was he 
indifferent to his profession. There is still a man- 
uscript volume in existence, in which, anticipating 
Buchan, he endeavors to bring the description and 
treatment of disease within the comprehension of 


1 Greene’s connection with Gorton one of his chief proselytes, gave Gor- 
is expressly stated in Some Notices ton half of his divided lands at Paw- 
of Samuel Gorton, etc. edited by <tuxet.” (Page 35.) See also Sta- 
Mr. Charles Deane. ‘John Greene, ples’s edition of Simplicitie’s Defence, 
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every father and mother. The old Quaker’s heart 
must have glowed as he told the story of this first 
emigrant, for in the religious independence which 
Gorton taught there was a suggestive resemblance 
to the independence of forms which George Fox 
taught. From that day civil honors were found 
in each generation of the Greenes, each having its 
secretary, or deputy, or governor. 

And now too, in these very years, 1753-1755, 
the name of Washington first began to be heard 
at Colonial firesides; his journey through the wil- 
derness; his gallant stand with a handful of fol- 
lowers at the “ Great Meadows”; his almost 
miraculous preservation on the fatal field of the 
Monongahela. Much as the rigid Quaker detested 
war, these things touched the colonists too nearly 
not to find a greedy ear in every circle. How did 
young Greene feel when he first heard the name 
of his future leader and friend ? 

One part of these leisure hours, says a family 
tradition, was still devoted to work; not, indeed, 
his regular work, but to the making of toy anchors 
and other toys of iron, grinding off the callous 
skin from his hands that he might hold the tiny 
things more easily. These were his own, and to 
these he looked for pocket-money, for he could 
hardly expect his father to buy him books. His 
only real holiday was when the sloop took her 
load of anchors to Newport, for then he could sell 
his little venture, and add, with the proceeds, a 
new book to his library. For the Newport of 
those days was the great city of the colony, and 
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it was not without something like an expanding 
of his conceptions that, as the little sloop rounded 
Long Wharf, he caught his first glimpse of ships 
that, but a few weeks before, had been lying at a 
wharf in London or Bristol; that, as he walked 
up Church Lane, he saw the steeple of Trinity ris- 
ing high over Berkeley’s organ, and farther on the 
Corinthian portico of the Redwood Library open- 
ing upon more books than it seemed possible 
to read in a life-time. One of these excursions 
proved a turning point in his progress. 

He had sold his wares, and hurried off, money 
in hand to the bookstore, an eager, impetuous boy, 
in spite of his broad-brimmed hat and peaceful 
drab, neither of them, perhaps, altogether free 
from the traces of the mill. . 

“JT want to buy a book.” “What book?” asked 
the bookseller, stopping short in his conversation 
with an earnest-faced young man in the dress of 
a clergyman, and looking, it may be, somewhat 
quizzingly at his new customer. The clergyman 
turned to look also, and saw so much to please 
him in the open countenance and bright eye of 
the blushing boy, that he took him kindly by the 
hand, and questioned him intelligently about his 
reading. It was more than a book that young 
Greene got that day, for he got himself a friend, 
one who had read many books, and knew the 
human heart, and loved knowledge in all her mani- 
fold forms. Not many years afterwards that cler- 
gyman became the head of Yale College, and, as 
President Stiles labored sedulously to the close of 
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a long life in moulding the hearts and minds of 
ingenuous youth. But of the hundreds who went 
out into the world with his mark upon them, there 
was not one who laid his lessons more fruitfully to 
heart than the Quaker boy whom he first taught 
what books to buy. Nor among the many good 
deeds that he did, and wise counsels that he gave, 
was there one more fraught with important conse- 
quences to the freedom and prosperity of his 
country than the work of spontaneous kindness 
which he performed that day. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Greene’s' Studies. — New Acquaintances. — Lindley Murray. — 
Visit to New York. — John Jay. — Inoculation. — Family Law- 
suit. — Greene reads Law Books. — Growth of Mind. — Personal 
Appearance. — Manners and Habits. 


HE first fruit of Stiles’s friendship was a knowl- 

edge of Locke on the Understanding, — the 
text-book of every Englishman of that day who 
undertook to study the laws of mental action. It 
came to Greene just when he was prepared for it 
by the eager gropings of his own mind; and, fol- 
lowing close upon Euclid, gave additional force to 
those lessons of rigorous demonstration and con- 
nected reasoning which are the best fruits of a 
careful study of the great geometer. It opened 
also a new and wider field of imquiry, and pre- 
pared him for entering with keener relish upon 
the investigation of moral and political truth. 
Watts’ “ Logic”’ was another of the works to which 
he was deeply indebted at this period; and good 
old Rollin, still preserving in his diffuseness the 
pure spirit of classic antiquity, was his first guide 
in history and polite literature. In English, Swift 
became his model, particularly the “‘ Drapier’s Let- 
ters,” although I do not find any proof that he 
ever thought of applying to the study of them 
that happy method by which Franklin learnt to 
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infuse into his own style so much of the graceful 
simplicity and idiomatic elegance of his chosen 
master, Addison. 

Thus his mind grew apace. Books became his 
favorite companions ; knowledge for her own sake 
his highest ambition. But no thought of a change 
of occupation seems ever to have disturbed the 
serenity of his daily task. He was born to the 
plough and anvil, and that share in public life 
which most colonists took and some member of 
his family had always taken, and was content to 
remain where fortune had placed him. His only 
complaint was, “I feel the mists of ignorance to 
surround me;” and all that he asked of his books 
was, that they should enable him to dispel them. 

The acquaintance of Dr. Stiles brought him 
into contact with men of cultivation, giving him 
glimpses of a refinement towards which he felt 
himself irresistibly attracted, and showing him 
how much sweeter the intercourse of friends be- 
comes when elevated by the love of letters. An- 
other new acquaintance, formed, like the first, in 
one of his trips to Newport, but nearer to him in 
awe, and, like himself, a Quaker by birth and edu- 
cation, was Lindley Murray,—the future gram- 
marian of three generations of ungrateful sc hool- 
boys. From him Greene learnt much that he 
could hardly have learnt to the same advantage 
from an older person; discussing the books that 
he had read as boy talks with boy, and looking 
up to him with that blending of faith and emula- 

1 See Sparks’ Franklin, vol. i. p. 18. 
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tion which only boys and girls can feel. Gram- 
mar, however, if we are to judge by the apparent 
unconsciousness with which Greene makes a plu- 
ral noun the nominative of a singular verb, can 
hardly have yet taken the place in the mind of 
his friend which it was soon to take and to hold 
through life. Murray’s present ambition was to 
become a lawyer, and his good fortune led him to 
study law in the same office with John Jay. May 
not Greene, in some of his visits to him in New 
York, have met in his society, as a young lawyer 
just welcoming his first brief, the man whom a 
few years later he was to address from camp as 
President of the Congress from which he held his 
commission ? 7 

Of these visits to New York, however, only one 
positive record remains. The small-pox was still 
the scourge of all classes, in spite of inoculation, 
which thousands either rejected as useless, or con- 
demned as rebellion against the will of God. 
Massachusetts had rejected it on its first imtroduc- 
tion, and it was only by the refusal of the Council 
to confirm the vote of the Representatives, that 
the courageous Boylston was enabled to continue 
the practice of it. The Rhode Island Assembly 
rejected it as late as 1772, in spite of the exer- 
tions of its most intelligent members. Finding 
the disease in New York, Greene had himself inoc- 
ulated, and, passing through it without any other 
permanent mark than a slight blemish in the 
right eye, which in no way impaired the distinct- 
ness of his sight, won for himself a sense of per- 
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sonal security which nothing else could have 
given, and the importance of which made itself 
felt in the very first year of the war. We shall 
find him one of the earliest and most constant ad- 
vocates of the inoculation of the army. 

About this time [1760] the death of his two 
halfbrothers brought a lawsuit into the family. 
The principles which it involved were so intricate, 
that it was sent to England by appeal. And here, 
too, we catch a glimpse of another distinctive trait 
of Greene’s character; for being intrusted by his 
father with the management of the case as far as 
the collecting of evidence and conferences with 
lawyers were concerned, he procured himself a 
“Jacob's Law Dictionary” and made himself mas- 
ter of its contents. A few years later Blackstone 
also was welcomed to his shelves with as pure a joy 
as Gibbon felt when, at nearly the same age, and 
not far from the same time, he “ exchanged a bank- 
note of twenty pounds for the twenty volumes of 
the ‘Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions.’ ””? 
Another consequence of the lawsuit, and for his 
future career by no means the least important, 
was the acquaintance that he formed with mem- 
bers of the bench and the bar, whom he soon be- 
gan to associate with upon the footing of one who 
has something to teach, as well as a great deal to 
learn. 

And thus he grew up to manhood, laying 
deeper foundations than he knew of; a cheerful, 
vigorous, thoughtful young man, foremost ii all 

1 Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon (4to ed.), vol. i. p. 84. 
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the labors of the forge, the farm, and the mill; 
foremost also in feats of strength and skill; fond 
of the society of females, who “never felt lonely 
where he was, for he always knew how to enter- 
tain them; ? fond of the society of cultivated 
men; a great lover of books ; a curious inquirer 
into the reasons and causes of things; a subtile 
scrutinizer of men and their actions ; a thoughtful 
observer of nature, and keenly alive to her genial 
influences; fonder of listening than of talking, 
where there was anything to be learned; with no 
ambition beyond the possession of a comfortable 
home, and fortune enough to enable him to buy 
books and command a few leisure hours to read 
them in; a man, in short, to puzzle the staid el- 
ders who sat on the high seats in the meeting- 
house, and even to make his pious father some- 
times doubt the fulfillment of the prophecy with 
which astrology-loving Dr. Spencer had an- 
nounced his birth as of one that was to be “a 
great man in Israel.” 

His health was good, and both by constitution 
and habit he was able to bear exposure and fa- 
tigue. A few years later the asthma came to 
harass him with sleepless nights. Though not 
over five feet ten in height, he was strongly 
built, with broad shoulders, a full chest, and vigor- 
ous limbs. In his right knee there was a slight 
stiffiess, enough, it would seem, by the manner 
in which it is mentioned, to be seen in his gait, 
but not enough to prevent him from running, and 


1 Words used by an old lady who knew Greene to Mr. Rousmanier. 
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jumping, and wrestling with the strongest and 
most active of his companions.’ His face was a 
well-filled oval, with all the features clearly de- 
fined, though none of them, except, perhaps, the 
forehead, large enough to arrest the attention at 
a first glance. As you looked more closely you 
would be struck by the prominence of the lower 
part of the brow, that part just over the eyes, 
where phrenologists place the organ of locality. 
The eyes themselves were of a clear, liquid blue, 
which kindled under excitement to an intense and 
flashing light.” His nose was rather Grecian than 
Roman, and such as the sculptor of a strong, 
manly face loves to chisel, the outline clear from 
the root downward, and the nostrils slightly ex- 
panding into an expression of prompt and vigor- 
ous decision. The mouth, too, with its deep-set 
corners and full lips, told of quick, firm utterances 
and a strong will; but it told of tenderness also, 
and the power of keen enjoyment. ‘The chin, full, 
rounded, and double, told the same story, giving 
a dash of every-day humanity to an expression 
which, if derived from the eyes alone, would have 
been an expression of pure intellect. For as you 
look at the eyes they seem to be lambent with a 
combined light, partly from within and_ partly 
from without, as of a soul alternately questioning 
itself and the world that surrounds it. But as 


1 See Stone’s Howland, p. 40. whose name will often recur in these 
2 Lest the reader should tax me pages, and whose statements no one 
with exaggeration, I hasten to add who knew him would venture to call 
that this peculiarity was told me by in question. 
my uncle, Colonel Samuel Ward, 
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you look at the mouth you detect, under the pos- 
sibility of stern compression, the possibility of joy- 
ous sensation and lively sallies of humor. Indeed, 
this humor formed one of the most vivid recollec- 
tions of those who had known him in the intimacy 
of domestic life; and his brothers, to the day of 
their death, could never mention Tristram Shandy. 
without dilating upon the exquisite comicality of 
his impersonation of Dr. Slop. 

His bearmg was that of dignified self-posses- 
sion, rather than of ease and grace. Indeed, the 
grace which the intercourse of polished society 
gives, he had no means of learning; and still less 
the grace of the dancing-school ; for his dancing, 
well as he loved it, was such as country boys and 
girls learn from some older companion or chance 
teacher, and practice with more vigor than skill. 
“You dance stiffly,’ said a partner to him once, 
rallying him upon the halt in his right leg. 
“Very true,” he replied, “but you see that I 
dance strong.” But going into the world with a 
consciousness of many disadvantages to overcome, 
he became a close observer, never failing to turn 
to account every opportunity of making an acqui- 
sition or correcting a defect. 

His temper was naturally impetuous, for he was 
of a bilious, nervous temperament, but it was 
brought under early control, and he bore among 
his companions the reputation of a genial man, 
though a firm and resolute one. Deliberate in 
forming his opinions where circumstances ad- 
mitted of deliberation, he was never unduly tena- 
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cious of them, nor arrogant in enforcing them, but 
always ready to listen to objections, and yield to 
them if well founded. 

It is not an easy thing to go back to the boy- 
hood of a great man, and distinguish the steps 
by which he grew in mind and character. And 
even of those who knew him best there are few 
who are not ready to fancy that they had already 
discovered in his youth the indications of all that 
he became in manhood. Still the intellectual 
tastes, the resolute perseverance, and the system- 
atic industry which characterized Greene’s public 
life were undoubtedly formed long before he be- 
came a public man; and the administrative ca- 
pacity which he displayed in the Quartermaster- 
general’s department was but the extension to a 
larger field of the sound judgment and rigorous 
method with which he conducted the humbler in- 
terests of the farms and forges of Potowomut and 
Coventrv. 


CHAPTER III. 


Potowomut.— The Farm.— The Forge and Mills. — Coventry. — 
Whence the Iron for the Forge came. — From Potowomut to Coven- 
try. — The New House. — Greene among his Neighbors. — David 
Howell. 


HE soil of Potowomut was light and -thin, 
yielding enough for the family table, but 
adding little to the family purse. This, however, 
was not the elder Greene’s only farm, for he had 
made large investments in land in different parts 
of the State, and was as deeply interested in agri- 
culture as in manufactures. But the agriculture 
of those days was, even in its best forms, little 
better than a mere routine; the son still holding 
tenaciously to the methods of the grandfather, as 
they came down to him unchanged in the lessons 
of his father. If books were consulted at all, 
English literature in young Greene’s boyhood had 
nothing better than the “ Book of Husbandry” and 
Tupper’s “ Five Hundred Points,” and a few others 
of almost equal antiquity. Llliot’s “ Field Hus- 
bandry in New England” was not published till 
1760; Arthur Young had not yet begun the ob- 
servations and reports which stimulated Washing- 
ton’s agricultural instincts so keenly; and many 
years were yet to pass before chemistry, analyzing 
soils and plants and manures, should reveal the 
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prolific law of the constant circulation of matter 
and force. And thus in agriculture the elder 
Greene had but little to teach his sons beyond 
what he had learnt from his father. 

But the forge and mills gave very different re- 
turns; and when we remember how England 
looked askance upon the manufacturmg industry 
of the Colonies, these early efforts of Rhode Island 
industry acquire something of the importance of 
general history. Jabez Greene, grandson of the 
first John Greene, was the original settler of Poto- 
womut, and ‘Thomas Hill was an original partner 
in the mills. As early, however, as 1740, two 
years before the birth of the third Nathanael, the 
whole property passed into the hands of the 
Greenes. Meanwhile this branch of the family 
had become Quakers, and the peaceful doctrines 
of George Fox, and the peaceful industries of 
the forge and the mill, seem to have taken pos- 
session of the “Place of all the Fires” simulta- 
neously. ‘The pure spirit of brotherly love came 
with them. 

Jabez Greene died without making a will, al- 
though he had declared his intention of doing it, 
and told his eldest son, James, that he meant to 
divide his estate equally among his children. By 
the laws of Rhode Island James became sole heir, 
and the first use that he made of his independent 
control of the property was to carry out his father’s 
design and divide it with his brothers. And thus 
the property was held and improved in common 
by the six sons of Jabez, of whom Nathanael, 
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the preacher, was the fourth. Already, in 1743, 
the forge, store, and merchandise were valued at 
£8,055, with £2,408 of uncollected debts. The 
chief care of the works seems gradually to have 
devolved upon Nathanael, and when his sons grew 
to man’s estate they were admitted to the business 
as partners. 

This business, if we take into consideration the 
meagre supply market and difficult communications 
of those days, was sufficiently extensive to require 
no ordinary share of commercial as well as of pro- 
ductive talent. The wheat was brought from Vir- 
ginia in vessels owned or chartered by the firm, 
and the flour sent to Newport and Providence, the 
principal markets of the colony. The coal came 
from Virginia also, and the best iron from Pennsyl- 
vania. Of all these a constant and regular supply — 
was required. Merchandise was also needed for 
the store,— country goods, such as workingmen 
and their families used, — and of these a full pro- 
vision was kept constantly on hand. Then the 
anchors were to be sent to market, and the pro- 
ceeds of all these various industries collected and 
put to use. What with his duties as a preacher, 
and his cares as a merchant, manufacturer, and 
farmer, Nathanael Greene was a very busy man. 

The grist-mill was a frame building on the west 
bank of the river, a few yards below the dam, 
duly provided with all the necessary apparatus for 
making meal and flour. The constant whir of the 
millstone and jar of the hopper, mingling with the 
gurele of the water as it rushed through the gate, 
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and its deeper roar as it dashed over the dam, 
made it a difficult place to talk in, though, as 
young Nathanael grew up, it became one of his 
favorite places for study. For many years it was 
the only mill in the neighborhood, and through 
the whole of the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury farmers and farmers’ boys still continued to 
ride thither from a wide circuit round, with their 
bag of corn slung over their horse’s back, to have 
it ground under the eye of the two last survivors 
of the two generations of brothers. And it is 
not uninteresting to know, as we trace the con- 
nections of civilization, that the second flour-mill 
_ that was ever constructed in Chili was constructed 
by Samuel Ward Greene, the fourth son of ‘the 
younger of those two brothers. Thus the knowl- 
edge that was acquired on the banks of the Poto- 
womut helped to free fertile Chili from her depend- 
ence upon a foreign market for the most essential 
article of daily food ; mysterious link in the subtile 
chain which binds remote lands and different races 
together. 

Close by the side of the mill, but on lower 
ground, was the forge, — a larger building, with a 
broad shingle roof coming down so near to the 
ground on the west side that it was easy to get on 
it and play. Two broad doors opened upon the 
river bank, where the sloop lay as at a natural 
wharf. Within were three separate forges, each 
with its own anvil, its own chimney, and its 
own huge bellows. The anchor anvil stood in 


the middle, directly under a great trip-hammer, 
VOL. I. 3 
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which, as it dealt its sharp, quick blows, ris- 
ing and falling with the turning of the wheel, — 
wheel and water both unseen, but sending forth a 
whirring and gurgling sound from behind the 
dark screen of the eastern wall, — had, as 1 well 
remember, something of wonder and of mystery 
in it to the eye and ear of childhood. A small 
forge was reserved for the common work of a 
blacksmith’s shop." 

The two banks of the river were connected by 
a bridge just below the dam; and on this, when 
the day’s work was done, the boys loved to take 
their stand, and fish for eels in the dark waters 
below. 

The house, a plain wooden edifice, low in the 
ceilings, like most of the houses of early Colonial 
days, but substantially built, and well adapted to 
the modes of life of a large Quaker family, stood 
almost within stone’s throw of the forge, upon the 
brow of a small hill, up and down whose easy 
slope the boys used to indulge in many a frolic 
on their way to and from their work; not always, 
as they grew warm in their game, distinguishing 
their father from an elder brother. 

About a year before the birth of General 
Greene the six brothers had built another forge 
‘on the Pawtucket River, in the township of Cov- 
entry, where they had purchased a large tract of 
land. Here, too, was a fine stream of water to set 

1 The “Forge” is full of poetry. low’s Wazf, and Longfellow’s own 


If any one doubts it, let him read the beautiful poem, Zhe Village Black. 
“Song of the Forge,” in Longfel- smith. 
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their simple machinery a-going, and a fine hill, the 
- rocky water-shed which holds the north and south 
branches of the Pawtucket apart, to build on. It 
was not till many years later that the building- 
site was used ; but so well was the water-power 
turned to account, that, on the death of Jabez, in 
1753, his quarter was estimated at £865. By 
1768, over a hundred families had gathered 
around Greene’s forge as their home." 

The iron used in these works was all American 
iron. The refined iron was brought chiefly from 
Pennsylvania by Apponaug, then a flourishing 
little sea-port in the northwest corner of Coweset 
or Greenwich Bay, though scarcely ever visited 
now by anything but a lumberman from Maine or 
a collier from Pennsylvania. The rough ore came 
in part from the iron-beds in the adjacent town 
of Cranston, and was carted by farmers in their 
ox-carts to be smelted, with the help of black sand 
from Block Island, in the smelting-furnace which 
formed part of the works. Some of it was bog- 
iron from the neighboring swamps, and some was 
obtained by dragging the fresh-water ponds, 
which are spread like a net all over the western 
sections of the State. What use was made of El- 
hot’s discovery of “the art of producing malleable 
iron from the black sea sand,” I have not been 
able to ascertain.’ 

When the work was done, the anchors had to 


1T have to thank for some of these Pawtuxet, made a careful examina- 
details the Hon. Henry Rousmanier, tion of the Warwick Records. 
of Centreville, who, in preparing his =? See Holmes’s Annals of America, 
valuable sketches of the valley of the vol. ii. p. 123. 
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be carried to Apponaug in carts, and thence by 
water to Newport, the principal market for naval 
stores, and the great sea-port of the colony. So 
well did the reputation of the Potowomut and 
Coventry works become established, that, more 
than half a century from their foundation, when 
the father of Commodore Perry lay at Newport in 
command of the “ General Greene,” he sent to the 
Greene forge for his anchors; but so effacing are 
the habits of American life, that you may now go 
from door to door all through Coventry, and 
scarcely find a man who can tell you where that 
forge stood. Local circumstances have preserved 
somewhat better the recollection of the forge and 
mill at Potowomut. But, with the exception of 
the dam, all traces of those also have been sige 
away within my own remembrance. 

The distance between the two works was about 
ten miles, by a rough but pleasant road through 
green lanes, bordered in many parts by thick 
woods of walnut and oak, in some by lower 
growths of cedar; opening on the highest ridges 
upon a rich foreground of forest, and a broad 
background of water and islands; the bright wa- 
ters and green islands of Narraganset Bay, — 
green then, for the ruthless hand of war had not 
yet stripped them of their sheltering trees. At 
the bottom of the valleys, the road ran along the 
pebbly margin of a fresh-water pond, or crossed 
the course of a brawling rivulet,— ponds and 
prooks over whose fringed waters Izack Walton 
would have hung in dreamy ecstasy throughout 
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the long summer day. Over this road, to and 
fro, one of the partners had to pass in almost daily 
rides ; and it was a pleasant thought for the fa- 
ther, as years thickened upon him, that he had 
such a sturdy band of sons at his call. But al- 
ready his chief reliance was the son who bore his 
own name; and thus in 1770, when it was de- 
cided that one of them should go and live at Cov- 
entry, the choice naturally fell upon him. 

The removal to Coventry was a great event in 
this uniform though busy life. From childhood 
that son had lived under the same roof with his 
father and brothers, and now, in his twenty-ninth 
year, he was to build himself a house apart. We 
shall see by and by how his heart still clung to 
Potowomut. For his building-site he chose a spot 
on the hill-side, sheltered on the west by a natural 
wood, which still covers the brow of the hill ; slop- 
ing on the east, like a green terrace, down to the 
brink of the river, and looking out over a broad 
belt of woodland towards Coweset Bay. From 
the top of the hill the eye reached the graceful 
curve and sparkling waters of the bay itself, 
which seems to shrink with a coy smile from the 
outstretched arms of Potowomut, and nestle se- 
curely under the bald headland of Warwick Neck. 
The house was a neat two-story building, with 
four rooms on each floor, divided by a wide entry, 
and on the exterior something of an air of archi- 
tecture, which still pleases, if it does not satisfy 
the eye. It was a great step in advance, both 
outside and in, of the old homestead at Potowo- 
mut. 
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Greene was soon settled, and his days resumed 
their even tenor. He was often in the saddle, 
making all his land journeys on horseback, — an 
unconscious preparation for the future, and a 
mode of travelling to which his love of animals 
gave a peculiar zest. “ His first visit, after an 
absence from home,” says one who was often in 
the family, “ was always to the stable.”* To New- 
port, instead of the old route by Potowomut River, 
he would go by a sloop from Greenwich ; some- 
times, as a well-authenticated tradition attests, 
timing his movements so as to meet a party of 
friends at Hope, a small rocky island half-way 
down the bay, and pass the evening there in dan- 
cing. Thus much of his life was still an out-of- 
doors life, bringing him into constant contact with 
men, and almost always as a controller of their 
actions. Sometimes, when he found himself sin- 
gled out for an invitation while others of “ equal 
claims’’ were passed by, he would turn the cir- 
cumstance over in his mind with a kind of pleased 
surprise, and be “almost persuaded that he was a 
person of some importance.” Nor was he the only 
one that thought so. “ Mr, Greene is a very re- 
markable man,” said David Howell, then a tutor 
in Rhode Island College, but distinguished in later 
life at the bar, on the bench, and in Congress, and 
who had ridden down to Coventry over night to 
borrow a book of him. It was not every day that 
either of them found such a man to talk with, and 
the conversation naturally ran on till late in the 


1 Communicated by Mr. Rousmanier. 
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evening. Great was Howell’s surprise, when he 
came down the next morning before daylight, in 
order to make sure of reaching home in time for 
his recitation, to find Greene up before him, and 
“poring over a book by the fire.” » And as a proof 
of the delicacy of Greene’s hospitality I will add, 
that when on parting for the night his guest had 
apologized for the necessity he should be under of 
leaving too early in the morning to bid him good- 
by, he made no offer of breakfast, but when morn- 
ing came the table was found set, and the break: 
fast ready. 
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OT long after Greene’s removal to Coventry 
his father died; “an event,” he writes, “which 
turned all our affairs into different channels, that 
made it requisite for me to give the closest appli- 
cation and attention to the settlement of matters.” 
Still, no material change was made by it in the 
business relations of the brothers; and everything 
continued to go on, as of old, in the name of the 
whole family. All had been trained to work with 
the feeling that in working for their father they 
were working for themselves; and, when the 
estate passed into their hands, they were pre- 
pared to share equally in its duties and profits. 

In Rhode Island the right of suffrage, except 
for the eldest son of a freeholder, was founded 
upon the possession of real estate of the value of 
forty pounds sterling. Nathanael’s half-brother, 
Thomas, who died in 1760, had given him an 
estate in West Greenwich, and upon this he was 
admitted a freeman in Warwick in April, 1765; 
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making, as a Quaker, his “solemn affirmation” to 
the protest against “bribery and corruption ” 
which the law of that day prescribed. Thus, 
within a month after the passage of the Stamp 
Act, and just about the time when his future 
opponent, Cornwallis, became a “ Lord of the Bed- 
chamber,” Greene became a voter ; little dreaming 
the one of the other, of the desperate race they 
were to run, or the bloody field on which they 
were to meet in the wilds of Carolina. Three 
years later, when the non-importation resolutions 
of 1768 were introduced, Greene was on the com- 
mittee for canvassing the county for signatures ; 
and within the very year of his removal to Cov- 
entry he was chosen to represent his new home 
in the General Assembly. His earliest public act 
in this new home was to set on foot a movement 
for the establishment of a school. 

The great Rhode Island controversy of those 
days, in which town and country waged war upon 
each other under the names of Hopkins and Ward, 
until the original cause of the dispute became 
merged in a personal contest between party lead- 
ers, had been brought to an end, two years before 
he entered the Legislature, under the overshadow- 
ing influence of the impending contest with Eng- 
land. Family ties had naturally placed him in 
the Ward party, and it is not improbable that he 
took an active part in the dispute. But the record 
of his political career is too imperfect at this point 
to permit us to follow his first steps in public life 
as closely as there is always a wish to do when 
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the later steps became so important. His earliest 
political letter that has been preserved is addressed 
to Moses Brown, of Providence, and turns upon 
the opposition to the reélection of Judge Potter. 
“TJ should be remiss,” he writes, “not to give you 
timely information of all matters that were likely 
to concern civil polity or the well-being of the 
government, and in an especial manner when I 
thought you would be likely to adopt any plan to 
obviate their schemes. I know not for what 
reason, but there is the greatest opposition form- 
ing against Judge Potter’s ensuing election that I 
ever saw in my life against any representative. 
His conduct and mine hath been almost uniformly 
the same in public measures, except the affair of 
your Bridge ; and they have not the least objec- 
tion to my going again, if I will not support the 
Judge’s ensuing election so zealously. .... Was 
I not conscious that the Judge would do his town 
and the government better service than any other 
person in it, [ would not be so strongly attached 
to his interest as to oppose any man the better 
sort of people thought worthy, by their suffrage, 
to represent them in the General Assembly.” 
The interest of this question has long since passed 
away even from Rhode Island history; but it was 
a question which called into play the power of 
reading character and controlling men of one of 
the founders of a great nation, and thus becomes 
a part of the world’s history. 

Of course, much of Greene’s attention as a leg 
islator was given to local details. But some of 
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these local details involved the discussion of fun- 
_ damental principles ; and from what is positively 
known of his habits of mind, we may reasonably 
conclude that these discussions became for him 
the occasions of an enlarged and careful study. 
When the resolutions of 1774 against the “ impor- 
tation of negroes” were passed, he was not a 
member of the Assembly ; but his declaration of a 
few years later, “ As for slavery, nothing can be 
said in its defense,’ shows what his vote would 
have been. But in the Legislature and out of it 
he was henceforth a public man, taking an active 
interest, even when he did not take a leading part 
in public measures. The training that was to fit 
him for dealing with men, and bearing great re- 
sponsibilities, was begun. 

He was not present at the burning of the Gas- 
pee, although a local tradition makes him one of 
the leaders;* but he went to Providence the next 
day, and, as he rode along, must have seen the 
smoke floating over the smouldering hull, as two 
years later he saw it floating over the ruins of 
Charlestown? Yet his name was mixed up with 
this bold enterprise in the English reports of it, 
and in this offensive connection probably first met 
the royal eye, which it was soon to meet still 
more offensively. When the “new-fangled court,” 
as he calls it, assembled at Newport to receive in- 
formation against the persons suspected of taking 
a part in the destruction of the royal cutter, he 


1 Colonel E. Bowen, who was 2 Letter to S. Ward, Jr., January 
present, told me that General Greene 25,1773. 
was not. | 
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condemned it as “alarming to every virtuous 
mind and lover of liberty in America.” He con- 
demns also the attitude of the General Assembly, 
which “ seems to have lost all that spirit of inde- 
pendence and public virtue that has ever distin- 
guished them since they have first been incor- 
porated, and sunk down into a tame submission 
and entire acquiescence to ministerial mandates.” 
Already his views embraced the whole country, 
and the earliest written expression of his political 
sentiments implies Union: “If this court and 
mode of trial is established as a precedent, it will 
naturally affect all the other colonies.” 

It is easy to conceive with what interest he 
read the “Farmers’ Letters,” and how prominent 
a place he gave in his library to the “ Dissertation 
on the Canon and Feudal Law,” and Novanglus, 
and the Massachusetts circular, and Otis’s “ Rights 
of the British Colonies,” and Quiney’s “ Observa- 
tions on the Boston Port Bill,’ and the other 
tracts of that reasoning period, during which the 
public mind was preparing itself for open resist- 
ance. His own mind was prepared for the worst. 
‘‘The ministry seem to be determined to imbrue 
their cursed hands in American blood.” ? 

These sentiments brought him into intimate 
relations with the popular leaders. “I spent 
last evening with him (Governor Ward), Mr. Mar- 
chant, and sundry other gentlemen, at your uncle 
Greene’s,’ he writes to Governor Ward’s son, 
Samuel, January 25, 1775. That uncle Greene 

1 To S. Ward, Jr. 
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was the second William of the Warwick branch, 
through whom the blood of the first John Greene 
was mingled with the blood of Roger Williams 
and Samuel Gorton, —historical names all of 
them, and representatives of prolific ideas. He, 
too, was already in public life as associate judge, 
and was to become chief justice, and, in a very 
critical moment of the war, governor. The Mr. 
Marchant was Henry Marchant, the attorney-gen- 
eral, who had been sent to England two years 
before to demand the payment of the old war 
debt, and who was in four years more to take the 
place which had been so well filled by Samuel 
Ward in Congress. It is easy to conceive what 
brought such men together at such a time. 

Nor did Greene long have occasion to complain 
of the spirit of the Assembly. ‘The idea of a Gen- 
eral Congress as a means of obtaining redress had 
been familiar to the popular mind ever since the 
Congress of 1765, and must have been so often 
discussed in private as to make the first public 
suggestion of it almost a matter of chance. But 
the first official action was that of a town-meeting 
in Providence on the 17th of May, 1774, instruct- 
ing their “ Deputies to the General Assembly” to 
use their influence for promoting a Congress ;* and 
as an augury of Union, the very first election sent 
the leaders of Rhode Island’s two great parties to 
sit in that Congress side by side, and take counsel 
together for the common defense. 


1 Arnold has examined this sub- sense in the second volume of his 
ject with his usual candor and good History of Rhode Island, p. 334. 
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Greene felt all the solemnity of this act. 
“Heaven bless their (the Congresses’) consulta- 
tions,” he wrote to Samuel Ward, Jr., “with her 
seasoning grace, and crown their resolution with 
success and triumph!” The choice of Governor 
Ward gave him particular pleasure. “The mean 
motives of interest, of partial distinction of minis- 
ters of state, will have no influence upon his vir- 
tuous soul: like Cato of old, he’ll stand or fall with 
the liberties of his country.” be 

In the December session, although not a member 
of the Assembly, he was put upon “a committee to 
revise the militia laws of the colony,” and report 
“as soon as may be.’* Events were hastening, 
and his part was becoming daily more important. 
The cannon had already been removed from Fort 
George. The resolution to proceed immediately 
to the formation of a public magazine of powder, 
lead, and flints, and the recommendation “ to all 
the inhabitants of this colony, that they expend no 
gunpowder for mere sport and diversion, and in 
pursuit of game,” and the act in pursuance of the 
report of the committee upon militia laws provid- 
ing for monthly exercises in “ martial discipline,” 
and for the manner in which “the forces within 
this colony shall march to the assistance of any 
of our sister colonies when invaded or attacked,” 
close ominously the last year of colonial peace. 

Of all these preparations, none came more di- 
rectly home to Greene’s personal feelings than the 
organization of the Kentish Guards, an independent 

1 Bartlett’s Rhode Island Records, vol. viii. p. 262. 
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company for East Greenwich, Warwick, and Coven- 
try, similar in object and plan to those which were 
organizing all over the country. To these three 
towns he was bound by peculiar ties; having been 
born in Warwick, living in Coventry, and going, 
from childhood, every week to meditate in silence 
or listen in reverence in the meeting-house that 
stood thoughtfully amid rows of uninscribed graves 
on the bank of a mill-pond in a sweet little valley 
just beyond the hill-top of Greenwich. All the 
members of this company were his neighbors and 
acquaintances, some of them his friends. Among 
its first officers were James Mitchel Varnum, a 
man of “exalted talents,’ whom he “ loved and es- 
teemed,’ and who was to take an honorable place 
in the civil and military history of the Revolution ; 
- and Christopher Greene, who was to follow Arnold 
to Quebec, defend Red Bank against Donop and 
his Hessians, and die, sword in hand, in the flower 
of his age, victim of the negligence of a militia 
guard. And still, as the war went on, this little 
nursery of gallant men sent out officers to the 
regular army, till they numbered nearly thirty in 
all. Nathanael Greene was among the petitioners 
for a charter, which was granted in the October 
session of 1774.’ 

But in connection with the Kentish Guards 
there was a mortification in store for Greene for 
which he was little prepared. He had entered the 
company as a private, and without any idea of 


1 The original draft of the charter also Rhode Island Records, vol. vii. p. 
is among the Varnum papers. See 260. 
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taking a commission. This, however, some of his 
friends would not consent to, and by dint of persua- 
sion they prevailed upon him to let his name be 
brought forward for a lheutenancy. But they were 
to encounter an objection which none of them had 
foreseen. Greene’s stiff knee gave, as we have 
already said, a limp to his gait; and in the eyes 
of some of the village critics this limp, though 
slight, was a serious blemish, unfitting him, not 
merely for an officer, but even for a private. A 
limping soldier in ranks like theirs! Greene was 
thunderstruck. It was the first mortification he 
had ever received, and he took it sorely to heart. 
His friends were indignant. Varnum threatened 
to withdraw his name, and the loss of Varnum’s 
fine person and popular eloquence would have 
been a serious blow to the half-organized company. 

But this was a form of resentment that Greene 
could not accept, and, not satisfied with having 
told his friend by word of mouth how he thought 
and felt about it, he returned to the subject in a 
letter, which, happily for his memory, still exists 
in his own hand, to show how firmly he already 
held the rein of his passions, and how early he 
learned to subject his feelings as a man to his 
duty as a citizen. And thus he writes from Coy- 
entry, on Monday, two o’clock, P. M. 


** Dear Sir, — As Iam ambitious of maintaining a place 
in your esteem, and cannot hope to do it if I discover in my 
actions a little mind and a mean spirit, I think in justice 
to myself I ought to acquaint you with the particulars of 
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the subject on which we conversed to-day. I was in- 
formed the gentlemen of East Greenwich said that I was 
a blemish to the company. I confess it is the first stroke 
of mortification I ever felt from being considered, either 
in private or public life, a blemish to those with whom | 
I associated. Hitherto, I have always had the happiness 
to find myself respected in society in general, and my 
friendship courted by as respectable characters as any in 
the government. Pleased with these thoughts, and anx- 
ious to promote the good of my country, and ambitious 
of increasing the consequence of East Greenwich, I have 
exerted myself to form a military company there; but 
little did I think that the gentlemen considered me in the 
light of an obtruder. My heart is too susceptible of pride, 
and my sentiments too delicate, to wish a connection 
where I am considered in an inferior point of light. I 
have always made it my study to promote the interest of 
Greenwich, and to cultivate the good opinion of its inhab- 
itants, (so) that the severity of the speech, and the union 
of sentiment coming from persons so unexpected, might 
wound the pride of my heart deeper than the force of the 
observation merited. God knows when I first entered 
this company, I had not in contemplation any kind of 
office, but was fully determined not to accept any; but 
Griff and others has been endeavoring to obtain my con- 
sent for some weeks past. I never expected that being a 
member of the company would give me any more conse- 
quence in life either as a private soldier or commissioned 
officer. I thought the cause of liberty was in danger ; 
and as it was attackt by a military force, it was neces- 
sary to cultivate a military spirit amongst the people, that, 
should tyranny endeavor to make any other advances, we 
might be prepared to check it in its first sallies. I con- 
sidered with myself that, if we should never be wanted 
in that character, it would form a pretty little society in 
our meetings when we migh* relax ourselves a few hours 
VOL. I. 4 
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from the various occupations of life, and return to our 
business again with more activity and spirit. I did not 
want to add any new consequence to myself from the dis- 
tinction of that company; if I had been ambitious of pro- 
motion in a public character, you yourself can witness for 
me I have had it in my power; but I always preferred the 
pleasures of private society to those of public distinction. 
If I conceive right of the force of the objection of the 
gentlemen of the town, it was not as an officer but as a 
soldier, for that my halting was a blemish to the rest. I 
confess it is my misfortune to limp a little, but I did not 
conceive it to be so great; but we are not apt to discover 
our own defects. I feel the less mortified at it as it’s nat- 
ural, and not a stain or defection that resulted from my 
actions. I have pleased myself with the thought of serv- 
ing under you, but as it is the general opinion that I am 
unfit for such an undertaking, I shall desist. I feel not 
the less inclination to promote the good of the company, 
because I am not to be one of its members. I will do any- 
thing that’s in my power to procure the charter. I will 
bear my proportion of the expense until the company is 
formed and completely equipt. Let me entreat you, sir, 
if you have any regard for me, not to forsake the company 
at this critical season, for I fear the consequences; if you 
mean to oblige me by it, I assure you it will not. I would 
not have the company break and disband for fifty dollars ; 
it would be a disgrace upon the county, and upon the 
town in particular. I feel more mortification than resent- 
ment, but I think it would manifest a more generous tem- 
per to have given me their opinions in private than to 
make proclamation of it in public as a capital objection : 
for nobody loves to be the subject of ridicule, however 
true the cause. I purpose to attend to-morrow, if my 
business will permit, and, as Mrs. Greene is waiting, will 
add no more, only that I am, with great truth, your sin- 
cere friend.” 


a 
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How the matter was finally arranged is no 
longer known, beyond the simple fact that he 
remained in the company as a private. There 
was still another practical difficulty ; where should 
he find a musket? for already muskets and military 
accoutrements of all kinds were hard to get. He 
resolved to go to Boston, where his business rela- 
tions, although it was the first year of the Port 
Bill, would afford a sufficient pretext for a visit. 
It is probable that he took lodgings at the “ Bunch 
of Grapes,” on the little square in front of Faneuil 
Hall. If we bear in mind his position in the Leg- 
islature, we shall see that he would hardly be in 
Boston at such a time without endeavoring to ex- 
change opinions with the leaders of the popular 
party. He may have met Samuel Adams and War- 
ren, and discussed with them the chances of that 
army of twenty thousand men which Massachu- 
setts had just asked Rhode Island to join with New 
Hampshire and Connecticut in helping her raise, 
and Josiah Quincy's pamphlet, and that little 
close-printed quarto of sixteen pages which told 
what the General Congress of Philadelphia had 
done. It is as certain as tradition can make it, 
that he went more than once to Knox’s bookstore. 
It is positively known that he attended the morn- 
ing and evening parades of the British troops, look- 
ing at them sternly from under the broad brim of ° 
his Quaker hat with those keen eyes which, before 
another twelvemonth was passed, were to look at 
them more sternly still from under the cocked 
hat of a brigadier-general. And then, having 
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bought a musket, and engaged a British deserter to 
go back with him as drill-master to the “ Guards,” 
he prevailed upon a farmer to hide the musket in 
his cart, and following the cart at a cautious dis- 
tance, set out upon his journey homeward. Once 
over the Roxbury lines, he would breathe freely ; 
but when, a few months later, he heard poor Dit- 
son’s’ story, he must have recalled his own ad- 
venture with something more than self-congratu- 
lation. In a few days he appeared on parade with 
his drill-master and his musket; and still in the 
old homestead, where he was born and grew up 
to full manhood, that musket has its place on the 
wall, and is reverentially preserved in memory of 
him. | 

1 Who was tarred and feathered for buying one. See Force, Am. 
Archives, 4th Series, vol. ii. p. 83. 
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UT, side by side with this out-of-door life, in 

the eye of his own little world, Greene was 
living a thoughtful inner life, which few in that 
world could appreciate or understand. From the 
time when his literary curiosity had first been 
awakened by his conversation with Giles he had 
resolved to make the cultivation of his mind a 
part of his daily work. The long evenings of 
winter, and early rising all the year round, gave 
him hours and half-hours which amounted to days 
in the course of the month, and he turned them 
all to account. Some time, too, as I have already 
said, he gained during his working hours by still 
keeping his book at hand, to be taken up, though 
but for a moment, while the iron was heating, or 
for freer use while the corn was passing from the 
hopper. 
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In this way he had gradually mastered Euclid 
and Locke; the frequent interruptions serving 
only to make him think more closely, and weigh 
every idea and principle more carefully, before it 
took its appropriate place in his mind. Thus his 
mode of reading became very deliberate, and be- 
ing prevented both by the turn of his mind and his 
slender stock of books from reading for novelty, 
he would read the same book over and over 
again,’ returning to it with unpalled appetite, un- 
til he had made himself thoroughly master of 
its contents. And thus, too, his knowledge, in- 
stead of floating loosely upon the surface of his 
mind, permeated every part of it, and became a 
substantial thing, over which his control was abso- 
lute. And hence, in after years, it was a saying, 
among those who knew him best, that nobody 
could get the substance out of a book as he could.” 

It was not, however, without the constant ex- 
ertion of a strong will that he could carry his 
studies beyond Barclay and Fox, much less enter 
those profane regions where wit and poetry 
spread their snares for heedless feet. Of his fa- 
ther’s prejudices I have already spoken; and it 
was not till he grew up to man’s estate that he 
became wholly free to follow his natural bent and 


1A principle recognized by Scott, 
Waverley, ch. iii. 

2 This has often been told me by 
my grand aunt, Mary Ward, sister 
of Greene’s first love, and of his early 
friend, Samuel Ward. ‘The reader 
will pardon me if I add, that I can- 
not write the name of this excellent 


woman without a longing to ac- 
knowledge how much I owe to her 
tenderness for the happiness of my 
early years, and to her sound, clear 
mind for my comprehension of the 
feelings and sentiments of our Revo- 
lution. 
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indulge in a wider range of study, and not until he 
had a house of his own that he could make a libra- 
ry a part of its furniture. Then the pleasant little 
northeast room that looks down the meadow to 
the river was chosen for a study; and on walls 
covered with the miscellaneous contents of a 
country store, a few shelves were set apart for his 
books. By degrees the number rose to two hun- 
dred and fifty well-chosen volumes, the wonder 
of the country round, and which doubtless made 
even some of his friends, as they thought of the 
precious ,dollars that had been given for them, 
shake their heads gravely, and say, “ You never 
can read them all!’’ There was Euclid, his early 
teacher, who had given him his first consciousness 
of a firm grasp upon absolute truth. There were 
the four thick octavos of the “ Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences,’ answering hundreds of the ques- 
tions that crowded upon his mind, and illustrating 
its answers, when they were susceptible of illustra- 
tion, by elaborate engravings. He had paid “ four 
pounds lawful” for them, as a memorandum on a 
fly-leaf records; but it was not by pounds and 
shillings that the pleasure and profit he had de- 
rived from them could be estimated. There was 
John Mair’s “ Book-keeping Methodized,” with a 
dictionary of commercial terms, and an appendix 
full of valuable information about the colonial 
trade, — lessons gratefully remembered when the 
complicated questions and accounts of the quarter- 
master-general’s department came up before him. 
There were Locke’s “ Essay” and Butler’s “ Anal- 
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ogy.” There, high in place, were the four beautiful 
quartos of Blackstone from the Oxford press, and 
near them an Edinburgh quarto, with leaves often 
and thoughtfully turned, Ferguson’s “ Essay on 
Civil Society,” a work little read now, but which 
was held in that day to have “a great deal of gen- 
ius and fine writing.”* Beccaria’s golden treatise, 
the first application of a humane philosophy to 
the theory of crimes and punishments, was there 
also. Were not Montesquieu and Burlamaqui, 
and Puffendorf and Vattel, and Hume's essays 
close by its side? I do not know positively, 
though I know that a few years later he had read 
Vattel and Hume; and he could hardly have seen 
the names of the others recurring so often, in 
books which he is known to have read, without 
feeling a strong desire to read them also. His 
Roman history was Rollin, with engravings facing 
the title-page ; of young Pompey leading his horse 
before the censors; of Regulus tearing himself 
from the arms of his wife and children; of Ceesar 
sinking under the dagger which Brutus, with 
averted head, thrusts into his bosom. His Eng- 
lish history was Rapin; his rhetoric and literature, 
Rollin, in four duodecimos. There was Ceesar 
‘ Enolished by Duncan,” and Horace by Smart. 
There was Pope’s “Homer,” and Pope’s own poems, 
and the “ Spectator,’ and Swift, whose terse sim- 
plicity he had early learned to admire, and “ Tris- 
tram Shandy,’ whom he often quotes, and whose 
Dr. Slop he loved to impersonate to the great 
1 Hume to Robertson, May 29,1759. Stewart’s Life of Robertson. 
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; 
amusement of his brothers. And in most of these 
_ books, on a fly-leaf or the title-page, was written 
Nathanael Greene's, in a bold, round hand, which a 
schoolmaster might have envied, but which was 
to lose itself almost in a swift running-hand, when 
thoughts crowded his pen, and expresses, booted 
and spurred, waited to convey his orders. 

How soon he began to use his pen as a means 
of culture I have no way of ascertaining. The 
earliest specimens of his writings that have been 
preserved are his letters to Samuel Ward, Jr., a 
son of the governor, beginning shortly after his 
removal to Coventry, and coming down to the 
middle of 1774. Some of these are regular stud- 
les of composition ; showing less, however, the 
progress he had made as a writer than the sub- 
jects to which he had turned his thoughts, and the 
opinions he had formed upon them. In one of 
these letters he traces our actions to “ self-love ” 
as “the primary mover and first principle of them 
all,” attributing the “hazardous actions of great 
and exalted spirits” “for the good of others”’ to 
the “passion of glory,” and the “ generous benev- 
-olence of worthy minds in the domestic way of 
life” to the “greater happiness” which the grat- 
ification of their benevolence affords them. 

In a comparison between town and country life, 
he unconsciously gives us a pleasant glimpse of his 
own way of enjoying life in the country. Town 
life reminds him of a cloudy sky, country life of 
a clear one, each acting upon the other by a law 
of “necessary stuccession;” but country life, in 
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which “nature seems to move gently on, undis- 
turbed by noise and tumult,” affords an opportu- 
nity of “contemplating her order and beauty until 
we arrive at that pitch of knowledge and under- 
standing that the God of nature has qualified us 
to soar to.” 

He defines “ virtuous manners as such acquired 
habits of thought and correspondent actions as 
lead to the steady prosecution of the general wel- 
fare of society. Virtuous principles are such as 
tend to confirm those habits by superinducing the 
idea of duty.” “ Virtuous manners” he holds to 
be “a permanent foundation for civil liberty, be- 
cause they lead the passions and desires them- 
selves to coincide with the appointments of civil 
law.” He speaks of benevolence: “ What shall I 
say to you of benevolence? ‘The example of God 
teacheth the lesson truly.” He speaks of friend- 
ship, and finds its “ principal fruit in the ease and 
discharge of the swelling of the heart.’ “The 
pursuit of virtue where there is no opposition,” he 
regards as “the merit of a common man; but to 
practice it in spite of all opposition is the charac- 
ter of a truly great and noble soul.” Sometimes 
his sentiments assume the form of friendly sugges- 
tion. “It is very fortunate for you to be able to 
enumerate a long train of noble ancestors, but to 
equal the best and excel the most is to have no 
occasion for any. .... He that enters in life 
with all the advantages of a noble birth, adorned 
with a liberal education and improved by the 
most pious example, cannot be excused short of 
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an improvement proportionate to the opportunity 
" PAVGTLA NE Uae Learn, my friend, to distinguish be- 
tween true and false modesty. What I call false 
modesty is not to have resolution to deny an un- 
reasonable request or power to oppose a corrupt 
custom. .... Have you not felt, on seeing or 
reading of noble deeds or generous actions, pleas- 
ant emotions mixt with the desire of imitation ? 
These are the advantages that spring from choice 
books and the best of company. ‘They inspire the 
mind to action, and direct the passions.” 
Sometimes his thoughts, dwelling upon the 
bright prospects of his young friend, revert with 
a dignified consciousness to his own position. “I 
hope one day to see you shine like a star of the 
first magnitude, all glorious both evening and 


morning. .... I lament the want of liberal edu- 
cation. I feel the mist of ignorance to surround 
ee I was educated a Quaker, and amongst 


the most superstitious sort; and that of itself is 
enough to cramp the best of geniuses, much more 
mine. This constrained manner of educating 
their youth has proved a fine nursery of igno- 
rance and superstition instead of piety, and has 
laid a foundation for farce instead of worship.” 

He then goes on to show that “it was not the 
original intention of the Friends to prevent the 
propagation of useful literature in the Church, but 
only to prohibit their youth from reading such 
books as may make them fools by industry ;” that 
“they considered youth to be the great opportu- 
nity of life, which settles or fixes most men in a 
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good or bad course ;” that, falling upon an age of 
priestcraft, they were disgusted with a system of 
education the only aim of which was to “ cultivate 
the youthful mind to be subservient to the after- 
views’ of the priesthood, and failing to distin- 
guish “where the evil lay,’ and, arguing “ from 
the abuse to the disuse of the thing,” they con- 
founded literature with a “vain philosophy,” and 
while they aimed only “to lop off the dead 
branches,” superstition and ignorance, creeping 
in, “increased into the decay of learning. .... 
This, my dear friend, was the foundation of my 
education.” | 

It is this feeling, perhaps, that prevents him 
from speaking often of books, although a mention 
of them now and then creeps in. “I have been 
reading,” he writes, July 21, 1773, “ Butler’s ‘An- 
alogy between Natural and Revealed Religion.” ’ 
Sometimes his reading furnishes him with a simile, 


“Griffin pursued him through Connecticut as 


Death did Tristram Shandy through France.” 
Sometimes with a quotation, “I conclude with the 
contents of one of Seneca’s letters, ‘I am well, I 
hope you are well, farewell.” Once there is an 
attempt at humor. He sends out an imaginary 
messenger to see what his friend “Sam” is a-do- 
ine; and, after some hesitation, the messenger 
says: “Why, then,—if—if I must, I will I 
found him out in the woods the back of the house 
with his winter shoes on, new modeling his bow 
agreeably to the Boston plan. He had scraped 
up the earth as you have seen stray cattle when 


EE 
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they meet, and was all besmeared with the dust 
he had raised; he looked like the miller in the 
farce.” The drama, if we may judge by this allu- 
sion, had attracted some share of his attention. 
Once only does he quote poetry. <A “once cele- 
brated”’ belle had paid him a visit. She was in 
declining health. “She appears,’ he writes, “ like 
a gaudy flower nipt by the pinching frost. I 
fancy she is not long for this world. Though she 
flies swiftly on the wings of wild desire for matri- 


mony. 
y *«¢ How rich, how valued once avails thee not ; 
To whom related or by whom begot. 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
*Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be.’ ” 


In these transcripts of his mind he gives us oc- 
casional glimpses of himself from other points of 
view. “I have been to meeting to-day,” he 
writes, of a Sunday afternoon; “our silence was 
interrupted hy a vain, conceited minister. His 
sermon made me think of a certain diet called 
Whistle-Belly vengeance ; he that eats most has 
the worst share. He began by asking what could 
be said that had not been said: ‘Much more,’ 
thinks I, ‘than you ever thought or ever will.’ 
Poor man! he had a little morsel to comfort him- 
self, and he couldn’t be contented to eat it alone, 
but, feeling the springs of benevolence rise up in 
bis mind, he thought it his duty to make a distri- 
bution among the whole congregation. The As- 
sembly was so large and the matter so lhght that 
it evaporated like smoke, and left us neither the 
fuller nor the better pleased than when he be- 


9) 


gan. 
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Another day he was more fortunate. “ There 
has been a famous preacher at Greenwich. He is 
a gentleman of elevated faculties, a fine speaker, 
and appears by his language to be a lover of man- 
kind.” 

Sometimes we meet a passage that gives us a 
morning glance into his room; as Cicero’s hee 
ante diluculum scripst* does into the early hours of 
the great orator. ‘ Day stands tiptoe, and the 
rays of the sun begin to gild the tops of the high- 
est hills and tallest trees,’ he writes in August, 
1772; and sometimes a glance which shows that, 
with all his love of books and application to busi- 
ness, he loved a hearty merry-making still. “I am 
just returned from Mr. Benjamin Gardener’s wed- 
ding,” he writes from Potowomut in January, 1774. 
“We kept it up three or four days, . ... . The 
bride was dressed in a corded lutestring gown, 
flounced and furbelowed in high taste; her head 
was dressed in a laced fly, long lappets” — and 
then suddenly checking his pen, as if conscious 
that he was beyond his depth, he adds, “the rest 
of the head-dress was of a piece, which I leave to 
your imagination to frame, as I am no great con- 
noisseur in female furniture, and am ata loss for a 
name to convey my ideas. The bride looked rich, 
but not neat; amiable, but not handsome. So 
much for the wedding.” And passing to “ snow- 
storm upon snow-storm ; all the face of the earth is 
covered with virgin snow,” he closes with another 
unconscious revelation of character, showing how 


1 T wrote this before dawn. . 
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strong his local attachments were, and what a hold 
the old homestead had upon his affections. “ Al- 
though it (the snow) is deep and difficult to’ get 
abroad, yet I can’t confine myself long from Poto- 
womut, where we appear, as the people of old did 
that went into the ark, male and female.” 

In the summer of 1772, August 17, the forge 
at Coventry was burnt down. Lotteries were the 
Insurance companies of that day, and the Legisla- 
ture was petitioned for a lottery. Lest any one 
should feel inclined to tax the Greenes with gam- 
bling, let it be remembered that school-houses and 
churches were built and repaired by the same 
means, and that even private individuals felt 
authorized to have recourse to them for the repara- 
tion of private losses. 

“ Whereas,’ say the records, “John Greene & 
Company, and Griffin Greene all of Coventry ; and 
Nathanael Greene & Company preferred a petition, 
and represented unto this Assembly that, on the 
night of the 17th instant, the buildings of the 
forge in said Coventry, of which they were owners, 
were entirely consumed by fire ; that the loss is so 
great that they cannot repair it without assistance ; 
that some of them are considerably indebted, have 
increasing families to maintain, and by the said 
misfortune are deprived of their principal depend- 
ence ; that although they the petitioners are the 
immediate sufferers, yet many others must conse- 
quently share in the calamity, as a considerable 
. part of the country adjacent were employed by 
means of said forge, which also furnished a very 
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material and expensive article for shipping; and 
that, if the said forge be not repaired, the anchor 
works, which still remain, will be in a manner use- 
less ; and thereupon prayed this Assembly to grant 
them a lottery to raise the sum of $2,500 under the 
direction of Messrs. William Greene, Christopher 
Greene, and Charles Holden, they giving bond for 
the faithful performance of the said trust ; on con- 
sideration whereof 

“ Be it enacted by this General Assembly, and 
by the authority thereof it is enacted, that the 
aforesaid petition be, and the same is hereby 
granted.” ? 

Two years later Nathanael Greene & Company 
relinquished their interest in the lottery, which by 
a new act, in compliance with a new petition, was 
made over to Griffin Greene, whose name we shall 
often meet as a favorite cousin of the General? A 
letter to William Greene gives the story from an- 
other point of view. 


‘* COVENTRY, August 23, 1772. 

‘¢ News of our misfortune in the destruction of the forge 
doubtless will reach you before this. We have made ap- 
plication to the General Assembly for a lottery, which 
have obtained a grant of. You, Mr. Christopher Greene, 
and Charles Holden, are appointed directors. I must 
entreat you to accept of that trust, lest it should defeat the 
whole scheme. Iam confident the satisfaction of assisting 
the unfortunate will give you as much pleasure as will 
balance the trouble and difficulty you'll experience upon 

1 Bartlett, Rhode Island Records, extent stated in the text, see the 


vol: vii. p. 52. For numerous in- same volume, passim. 
stances of similar grants, to the full 2 Records, ut sup. p. 242. 
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the occasion. I urge it more on my uncle and Griffin’s 
‘account than our own; and had it not been for them we 
had not adopted this method to recover part of our loss, 
but the injury was too great for them to recover them- 
selves without the aid and assistance of their friends. The 
loss is much greater in its consequences to us than it would 
be in its own nature, for uncle’s loss is our loss, for this 
unhappy affair will put it out of his power to pay us our 
demands for some time, if ever he gets able.” } 


Thus much for the lottery, which I have thought 
too interesting an illustration of ninety years ago 
to be passed over in silence. 

‘*T have hada most severe turn of the phthisic or 
asthma,”’ the letter continues; ‘I have not slept six hours 
in four nights, being obliged to sit up the two last nights. 
I hope you and your family enjoy a better state of health. 
If ever I felt the benefit of philosophy it has been upon 
this occasion, for I felt as calm and as contented as old 
Socrates when condemned unjustly by the Athenians.” 


This is the first mention of a disease which stuck 
to him through life; and if we feel a smile stealing 
to our lips at the self-congratulatory comparison 
with Socrates, we may remember that Greene was 
not a mere declaimer, trying to embellish a sen- 
tence, but a student of real life, trying to form 
himself for its duties by the example of great men. 

A few days after the fire he wrote to Samuel 
Ward: “Your letter reached me the morning 
after the destruction of the forge. I sat upon the 


1 T am indebted for the original of left in blank are covered with memo 
this letter to Lieutenant-governor randa of names and numbers, show 
William Greene, the grandson of the ing how industriously the trust was 
William to whom it was written. fulfilled. 

All the parts of the sheet originally 

VOL. I. D 
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remains of one of the old shafts and read it. I 
was surrounded with gloomy faces, piles of timber 
still in flames, heaps of bricks dasht to pieces, 
bushels of coal reduced to ashes; everything 
seemed to appear in ruin and confusion.” The 
letter troubled him too. Some expressions in one 
of his own letters had been misunderstood, and his 
young friend had been wounded by them. “I 
read over your letter once or twice,’ Greene 
writes, “ before I could satisfy myself whether the 
surprise I felt was the effect of the loss, or from 
the contents of the letter.” He defends himself 
warmly; but a sweet tone of affection runs 
through his defense, and, withdrawing for a mo- 
ment the veil of his feelings, he confesses that “a 
contest has been going on in his bosom, that his 
breast has been like a theatre of strife and a field 
of battle, where reason and passion contend with 
various successes of power and victory.” If we 
would know why he was thus “ at variance” with 
himself, and continually “ torn and distracted with 
civil feuds of his own disturbed imagination,” we 
must go a little more into detail and withdraw 
the veil still further. 

There were many things in young Samuel 
Ward to draw Greene towards him, notwithstand- 
ing the fourteen years’ difference in their ages. 
Nature had given him fine talents. The happy 
fortune of his birth had brought him early into 
contact with cultivated men. He laid the founda- 
tion of his education betimes, graduating at Rhode 
Island College on its third commencement, and 
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with high honors, although not yet turned of six- 
teen. As he came out into life it was seen that 
sound principles, force of will, self-control, and gen- 
erous sentiments formed a part of that education ; 
exalted, all of them, by an honorable ambition, 
and vivified by a dash of bold enterprise. How 
resolutely he bore the privations of the march 
through the wilderness, how bravely he fought 
under the walls of Quebec, how gallantly he faced 
the Hessians at Red Bank, how adventurously, 
when the war was ended, he carried the flag of the 
new republic into the China seas, with what placid 
serenity he returned to the plough when his mid- 
day was passed, closing the active portion of his 
long career amid the woods and fields, cheerfully 
sowing where his hand might not be permitted to 
garner, and planting trees whose fruit he could 
never hope to see, are things which it is not now 
my office to tell. But I cannot write his name on 
the same page with that of my grandfather, with- 
out recalling, as if it were but of yesterday, the 
reverence with which, thirty years ago, and with 
eyes already accustomed to look upon historical 
men, I looked upon his venerable form as, bent 
but not broken by age, he would talk to me of 
Horace, his daily companion, or, at my urgent re- 
quest, call forth from his faithful memory some 
pleasing recollection of the friend of his youth. 
And now, if we bear in mind Greene’s political 
ties, we shall see how naturally his relations with 
the father would ripen into still closer relations 
with the son. And if we remember the longing 
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with which he looked to the intellectual “ Canaan,” 
amid whose pleasant places his young friend was 
roaming at will, while his own feet, like those of 
“ Moses of old,” were stayed by the waters of 
“Jordan,” * we shall see how much this intimate 
connection with one so highly favored must have 
appeared to him like standing on the brink of the 
stream, and catching a breath from the hallowed 
region beyond. 

But besides all this, Samuel Ward had a sister 
who was exceeding fair in the eyes of his friend ; 
a maiden in whom all the noble instincts of the 
father and brother looked out through soft eyes 
of bluish gray, strengthening the harmony of 
well-matched features, deepening at times the 
tints upon rosy cheeks, and imparting dignity to 
a form which, although not above the middle size, 
was full of symmetry and grace. In the intimacy 
of country life, Greene had seen her grow up 
from girlhood to womanhood, and learned as he 
talked with her and looked upon her to give her 
his love. But she could only give him friendship 
in return, and for a long while the alternations of 
hope and fear, the effort to awaken a warmer feel- 
ing, and the growing consciousnésss that his 
efforts were vain, seem to have “overwhelmed” 
him as they have overwhelmed the lovers of all 
generations with “ agreeable distress and pleasant 
pains.” And this it was that made him feel “ at 
variance with himself; ” and the meditative habits 
which his natural disposition and his mode of life 


1 I borrow his own language. 
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encouraged must have greatly contributed to in- 
crease and prolong the agitation. 

It was fortunate for him that just at this time 
public questions began to demand a larger share 
of his attention. The dispute with England was 
rapidly assuming a more decided form, and mak- 
ing it necessary for men of all classes to choose 
their side in the approaching contest. For Greene 
this decision, involved another decision, which he 
could not make without pain, although he made it 
without hesitation. He saw that nothing but a 
resolute appeal to arms could save the colonies from 
absolute subjection to the royal prerogative. He 
felt that his country had the same right to his 
services in the field which he had recognized as 
her unquestionable right in the council-chamber. 
But he knew that he could not take a sword in 
his hand without exposing himself to be cast out 
from the religious society with which he had lived 
in unbroken harmony from his earliest childhood. 
Amid the little nameless mounds that dotted the 
greensward on the west side of the Quaker meet- 
ing-house, there was one which he knew to be 
the grave of his mother, and by the same path 
_ whereby, when but a boy of ten, he had followed 
her body to its resting-place, he had in riper years 
followed two brothers and his father to their 
places by her side. How could he cut himself 
off from a seat in the building in which he had so 
often listened to his father’s voice, and his right 
to a grave in a spot consecrated by the graves of 
father and mother and brothers ? 
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His heart was tender, and his personal and local 
attachments strong; but he took his resolution 
deliberately, and ever after abided firmly by it. 
Yet although from the first his sentiments must 
have been known to the “ meeting,” and conse- 
quently condemned, it was not till he had made a 
public profession of them by attending a military 
parade at Plainfield, near the Rhode Island bor-- 
der, that it took public notice of them. Then 
says the record : — 

“At our monthly meeting, held at Cranston on 
the 5th of seventh month, 1773. . . . . Whereas, 
this meeting is informed that Nathanael and 
Griffin Greene have (been) at a place in Connecti- 
cut of public resort where they had no proper 
business, therefore this meeting appoints Ephraim 
Congdon, Jared Greene, and Cary Spencer to 

make inquiry into the matter, and to make re- 
port at our next monthly meeting.” 

And when the next meeting came together, “ 
was further resolved: “ At our monthl ye meeting 
at Hast Greenwich y°® 2d of the eighth month, 
1773, The committee appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of Nathanael Greene and Griffin 
Greene report that they have had no opportunity 
with them as yet. Therefore it is continued to 
our next monthly meeting.” 

There was an evident reluctance to proceed to 
extremities against the son and nephew of an emi- 
nent preacher. The next meeting was held at 
“Cranston on y® 6th day of y® ninth month,” and 
still the blow was suspended. “In the matter re- 
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ferred to this meeting concerning Nathanael 
Greene and Griffin Greene, the committee report 
that they have treated with them, but they have 
given no satisfaction as yet. Whereupon this 
meeting continues it once more, and desires the 
clerk to inform them of the same.” 

Another month passes, both parties meeting 
constantly the while in the pursuit of their cus- 
tomary avocations. The next meeting is held at 
East Greenwich, in the very building wherein for 
almost thirty years Nathanael Green’s face had 
been one of the most familiar, and there, on “y° 
30th day of y* ninth month,” the clerk writes with 
reluctant pen,—‘“The matter referred to this 
meeting concerning Nathanael Greene and Griffin 
Greene, as they have not given this meeting any 
satisfaction for their outgoing and misconduct, 
therefore this meeting doth put them from un- 
der the care of the meeting until they make sat- 
isfaction for their misconduct, and appoint John 
Greene to inform them of the same.” ? 

Already this same year he had been menaced 
with a more dangerous accusation. “One of the 
Gaspee’s people has sworn against me as being 
concerned in the destruction of her..... I 
should be tempted to let the sun shine through 
him if I could come at him,” he writes to Samuel 
Ward. The idea of being “ called to the bar as a 
criminal,’ in such a cause, has its ludicrous side 

1 MSS. records. I am indebted James H. Eldridge, M. D., of East 


_ for my copy of the passages in the Grzenwich. 
text to my friend and schoolmate, 
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also. “Would it not make you laugh,” he writes, 
“to see the Colonel stand in that attitude ?” 

And now military books began to make their 
appearance on his shelves, purchased, most of 
them, an authentic tradition says, at the bookstore 
of Henry Knox, whom he had known thus far 
only ‘as a bookseller, but whom he was soon to 
meet in camp, and to live with throughout the 
rest of his life as a cherished friend. Then came 
the organization of the Kentish Guards. His 
separation from the Quakers was complete and 
irrevocable. 

One more trace of his interest in another class 
of questions remains. Rhode Island College had 
been established in 1764 (February 27), and gave 
promise of becoming an important institution. 
There was still, however, as late as 1770 (February 
7), an uncertainty about the best place for a per- 
manent location; all the principal towns of the 
State claiming it on the ground of peculiar local 
advantages. Greene took an active part in the 
discussion, advocating the claims of East Green- 
wich.’ 

Erelong another decisive change in his personal 
condition followed. Just where the hill on whose 
eastern slope East Greenwich is built, begins to 
fall away on the west towards a deep and smiling 
valley, stands the house of Governor Greene, — 
a large house for the early colonial days in which 

1 Guild’s History of Brown Uni- interesting chapters of this authentie 


versity. ‘The history of the location and important work. 
of this institution is one of the most 
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it was built, and to whose unadorned walls asso- 
ciation stills gives such an air of simple dignity 
that you instinctively pause and look around you 
before you cross the threshold; for there are few 
of Rhode Island’s great men who have not crossed 
it, and in its little southwest parlor, whose western 
window overlooks the valley, Franklin loved to sit 
and gaze upon the pleasant landscape. But it 
was not to sit where Franklin had sat, or even to 
discuss, with the future governor, the anxious 
questions of the day, that Greene stopped so often 
and so long in his frequent passings by. But that 
little parlor was lighted now by eyes of bluish 
gray, which smiled upon him till he forgot in 
whom he had first learned to love such eyes, and 
a form light and agile in his favorite dance, and a 
merry laugh from dewy lips, and a lively wit, and 
a heart all ready to meet his own in equal ex- 
change. The maiden’s name was Catherine Lit- 
tlefield, and she was a niece of the governor’s 
wife, the Catherine Ray of Franklin’s letters. 
The courtship sped swiftly and smoothly; and 
more than once, in the course of it, he followed 
her to Block Island, where, as long after, her sis- 
_ ter told me, the time passed gleefully in merry- 
makings, of which dancing always formed a prin- 
cipal part. And, on the 12th of July, 1774, it was 
certified, under the hand of David Sprague, Clerke, 
“to all whom it may concern That The intention 
of marriage was Published in the congregation as- 
-sembled For Divine Worship in Newshoreham 
meeting-house Three days of Publick Worship Be- 
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tween Mr. Nathanial Greene of Coventry in the 
County of Kint and Catharine Littlefield a Daugh- 
ter of John Littlefield Esq. at Newshoreham in 
the county of Newport and no objection was made 
to forbid their marriage.” On the same days, the 
worshippers at the “ Episcopal Church at Provi- 
dence” received a similar notice, as is testified, in 
a clear, copy-book hand, by the rector, J. Greaves. 
And a third certificate being given, on the 18th, 
by Stephen Arnold, Clerk of the Court of Common 
Pleas, the requisitions of law and custom were 
fulfilled. Already, on the 10th, he had written : — 

‘‘ FRIEND SAMUEL, — Please to deliver the inclosed 
cards to your sisters. On the 20th this instant, I expect 
to be married to Miss Kitty Littlefield, at your uncle 
Greene’s. As a relation of hers, and friend of mine, 
your company will be required on that occasion.” 

But a sterner note mingles menacingly with the 
marriage-bell. “The soldiers in Boston,” he goes 
on to say, “are insolent above measure. Soon, 
very soon, I expect to hear the thirsty earth 
drinking in the warm blood of American sons. O, 
how my eyes flash with indignation, and my 
bosom burns with holy resentment! . . . . O Bos- 
ton! Boston! would to heaven that the good angel 
that destroyed the army of Sennacherib might 
now interpose, and rid you of your oppressors! 
How is the design of government subverted!” 

The 20th of July came, and in the little room 
hallowed by the recollections of Franklin, Greene 
received the hand of his bride; and then, through 
those green roads and lanes, which looked greener 
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and lovelier than ever before, he led her home to 
Coventry. 

Time now passed swiftly. Public life and pri- 
vate life crowded close upon each other. His 
forge, his books, the society of his wife, were 
occupation enough for one whom ambition had 
scarcely touched, and whose thoughts had never 
wandered far from his paternal fields. But the 
legislature met often, and each session brought 
up questions of great moment. Solomon South- 
wick, of Newport, had just published Lord Som- 
ers “Judgment of whole Kingdoms and Nations 
concerning the Rights, Powers, and Prerogatives 
of Kings, and the Rights, Privileges, and Proper- 
ties of the People ;” and as the legislators of Rhode 
Island read this inculcation of the duty of “ re- 
sisting evil and destructive princes,” they felt 
their own resolution strengthened, and saw the 
path of duty grow plainer to their eyes. All be- 
gan to feel that “the time (was) near approaching 
when (they) must gird on (their) swords, and ride 
forth to meet their enemies.”* Greene’s feelings 
towards the ministry find their way into his letters 
to his wife. “ Remember me to the Doctor, and 
tell him if he don’t make a perfect cure, or lay a 
good foundation for it, Pil put him on board of a 
man-of-war, and send him to England to be tryed 
for the heinous offense of disaffection to Arbitrary 
Government and Ministerial tyranny.” It is from 
‘such letters that we learn what the habitual tone 


1 Extract from a letter from a gentleman in Connecticut, published in 
Force’s Archives. 
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of his conversation must have been. The drills 
of militia and independent companies continued. 
The calls for arms became constant, and manufac- 
tories sprang up in different parts of the State to 
answer them. The action of Congress was ap- 
proved in an extra session of the Assembly.’ 
Committees of inspection were on the alert. 
All eyes were turned anxiously towards Boston. 
Money and provisions were sent to the inhab- 
itants, straitened by the Port Bill In Decem- 
ber, as we have already seen, Fort George was 
dismantled, and the cannon secured for the use 
of the colony The use of tea was suspended. 
“We will have nothing to do with the East India 
Company’s irksome tea, nor any other subject to 
the like duty,” say the Middletown resolves.* At 
Providence, “about twelve o’clock at noon, the 
town-crier” passed through the town, giving no- 
tice, “ At five o’clock this afternoon, a quantity of 
India tea will be burnt in the market-place. All 
true friends*of their country, lovers of freedom, 
and haters of shackles and- handcuffs, are hereby 
invited to testify their good disposition, by bring- 
ing in and casting into the fire a needless herb 
which for a long time hath been highly detri- 
mental to our liberty, interest, and health.” About 


R. I. Ree. vol vii. 


1 R. I. Records, vol. vii. p. 263. 

2 See, among others, the East 
Greenwich Resolutions, drawn by 
Greene’s friend, Varnum. Bartlett, 
R. I. Ree. vol. vii. p. 303. 

8 « Six twenty-four-pounders, eigh- 
teen eighteen-pounders, fourteen six- 
pounders, and six four-pounders.” 
Captain Wallace to Admiral Graves, 


Dec. 12, 1774. 
p- 306. Wallace’s letter is a good 
illustration of the feeling on both 
sides. How differently the name 
sounds in Scottish history and in ~ 
American ! 

* Arnold’s Rhode Island, vol. ii. 
p- 330. 
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three hundred pounds were burnt “by the firm 
contenders for the true interest of America. A 
tar-barrel, Lord North’s speech, Rivingston’s, and 
Mill’s, and Hicks’ newspapers, and divers other 
ingredients were also added, . . . . many worthy 
women .... making a free-will offering of their 
respective stocks of the hurtful trash. On this 
occasion the bells were tolled; but it is referred 
to the learned whether tolling or ringing would 
have been most proper. Whilst the tea was burn- 
ing a spirited son of liberty went along the streets 
with his brush and lampblack, and obliterated or 
unpainted the word tea on the shop signs.” 

- This was in March, 1775;* and these anxieties 
and preparations of feeling went on gaining 
strength through the first weeks of April. Then, 
on the afternoon of the 19th, a messenger fresh 
from the field reached Providence, with tidings 
that the regulars and the colonists were fight- 
ing at Lexington. The news passed quickly from 
mouth to mouth, each new narrator giving it the 
coloring of his own mind. “War, war, boys!” 
John Howland heard one man say: “there is war ; 
the regulars have marched out of Boston ; a great 
many men are killed; war, war, boys!”* Men 
gathered in groups on the parade, inquiring the 
news, the officers of the four independent compa- 
nies among them. The drum beat to arms. It 
was sundown before the men could be all got 
together, and then Sessions, the lieutenant-gov- 


1 Force’s American Archives, 4th  % Stone’s Howland, p. 40. 
Series, vol. ii. p. 15; also Arnold’s 
Rhode Island, vol. ii. p. 345. 
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ernor, would not hearken to their earnest appeals 
for marching orders. Wanton, the governor, lived 
at Newport, thirty miles off. Without orders, the 
officers were reluctant to march, for they knew 
that their legal authority would cease the moment 
they crossed the boundary line; and, true Anglo- 
Saxons, even in this uprising which strict law 
would have called rebellion, they would feign have 
preserved the forms of law. Adopting, therefore, 
a middle course, they dispatched an express to 
Boston, resolved, if they were needed, to march 
without taking further thought of the governor's 
consent. 

Meanwhile, the tidings passed on, from farm- 
house to farm-house, from town to town. It was 
already night when they reached Greene at Cov- 
entry; but he instantly mounted his horse, and 
hurried off to the alarm-post of the Kentish Guards, 
at Greenwich, stopping at the house of a friend 
named Madison, — who still, in my early manhood, 
lived to tell the story,—to borrow a few dollars 
in hard money. The Guards set out by dawn, 
with Varnum at their head. It was early in the 
morning when they passed through Providence. 
“T viewed the company as they marched up the 
street,” said John Howland, “and observed Na- 
thanael Greene, with his musket on his shoulder, 
in the ranks, as a private. I distinguished Mr. 
Greene, whom I had frequently seen, by the motion 
of his shoulder in the march, as one of his legs 
was shorter than the other.’’ It was the stiffness 


1 Stone’s Howland, ut sup. 
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in his knee which gave him that halt in his gait, 
and the musket on his shoulder was the English 
musket he had bought in Boston. At Pawtucket, 
just as they were crossing the line, a messenger 
from the Tory governor, Wanton, overtook them, 
with orders to turn back. The company obeyed ; 
but Greene, procuring a horse, pushed on with 
three companions, two of them his brothers. On 
the way, messengers met them with information 
that the British troops had been driven into Boston. 

On the 22d, the Assembly met at Providence, 
and *‘ Voted and resolved, that fifteen hundred 
men be enlisted, raised, and embodied, as aforesaid, 
with all the expedition and dispatch that the thing 
will admit of.’ This little army was to serve at 
home as an army of observation, “and also, if it 
be necessary for the safety and preservation of 
any of the colonies, to march out of this colony, 
and join and codperate with the forces of the 
neighboring colonies.” In the same session, “a 
committee was appointed to wait upon the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut to consult with them 
upon measures for the common defense of the four 
New England Colonies, and that they make report 
to this Assembly at the next session.” Samuel 
Ward and William Bradford were made the com- 
mittee; and Ward, being unable to serve, on, 
account of his duties as delegate to Congress, “It 
(was) voted and resolved, that Mr. Nathanael 
Greene be, and he is hereby, appointed ”’ in his 
place. 

In the following week the Assembly met again, 
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not at Newport, as they should have done in order 
of rotation, but, for greater security, at Provi- 
dence; and, promptly meeting the great question 
of the hour, proceeded to organize their army of 
observation. The number, as we have already 
seen, was fixed at fifteen hundred men. These 
were now “formed into one brigade, under the 
command of a brigadier-general,’ the brigade to 
be “divided into three regiments, each of which 
shall be commanded by one colonel, one lieuten- 


ant-colonel, and one major, .... each regiment to 
consist of eight companies,’ —one of the com- 


panies to be “ a train of artillery and have the use 
of the colony’s field-pieces.” Then passing to the 
choice of officers, the name of Nathanael Greene 
was placed first on the list as brigadier-general. 
As we look at this choice from our present point 
of view, we are instinctively led to class it among 
those events wherein human wisdom, recognizing 
its own weakness, seeks for the explanation of its 
impulses in the direct interposition of an overrul- 
ing Providence. But there were human causes 
also, and we cannot but long to know them. 
Greene had never held a military commission. The 
colony had its militia organization and its major- 
general, Simeon Potter. Why not choose for the 
responsible office a man of military associations ? 
Varnum, the colonel of the Kentish Guards, was a 
briliant and popular man. Why go to his ranks 
for a brigadier-general? We find Greene em- 
ployed, it is true, in the revisal of the militia laws, 
and on the mission to Connecticut, in which mili- 
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tary organization would be more or less fully dis- 
cussed, It is probable, also, that his late military 
reading had given precision and distinctness to his 
language upon military questions. Still, the main 
clew escapes us, although I cannot but feel that 
something was owing to his personal relations 
with Governor Ward. There is a tradition, but I 
will not vouch for it, that the first choice fell upon 
an Episcopalian, who declined; the second, on a 
Congregationalist, who declined; and that, when 
the third vote was announced as having fallen on 
Greene, he rose in his place, and said : “Since the 
Episcopalian and Congregationalist won’t, I sup- 
pose the Quaker must.” 

Wanton, though reélected governor in spite of his 
Tory proclivities, having failed to qualify, Henry 
Ward, secretary of the colony, was “ authorized 
and fully empowered to sign the commissions of 
all officers civil and military, .... receiving there- 
for, out of the general treasury, two shillings and 
eight pence for each commission.”* And accord- 
ingly, on the 8th of May, 1775, impressmg Rhode 
Island’s anchor on the left-hand corner of an open 
sheet of common foolscap, he wrote in a clear and 
beautiful hand : — 

“ By the Honorable the General Assembly of the English Col- 


ony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations in New 
England in America. 
“To NATHANIEL GREENE, Esquire, 
Greeting : 
*¢ Whereas, for the Preservation of the Rights and Lib- 
erties of His Majesty’s loyal and faithful Subjects in this 


1 For these statements generally, see Bartlett, ut sup. vol. vii. 
VOL, iq; 6 
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Colony and America, the aforesaid General Assembly have 
ordered Fifteen Hundred Men to be inlisted and embodied 
into an Army of Observation, and to be formed into one 
Brigade under the command of a Brigadier-General, and 
have appointed you the said Nathaniel Greene Brigadier- 
General of the said Army of Observation: You are, there- 
fore, hereby in His Majesty’s Name George the Third, by 
the Grace of God King of Great Britain, &., authorized, 
empowered, and commissioned to have, take, and exercise 
the Office of Brigadier-General of the said Army of Obser- 


vation, and to command, guide, and conduct the same, or 


any Part thereof. And in Case of Invasion or Assault of . 


a Common Enemy, to disturb this or any other of His 
Majesty’s Colonies in America, you are to alarm and 
gather together the Army under your Command, or any 
Part thereof, as you shall deem sufficient, and therewith 
to the utmost of your Skill and Ability you are to resist, 
expel, kill, and destroy them in Order to preserve the In- 
terest of His Majesty and His good Subjects in these Parts. 
You are also to follow such instructions, Directions, and 
Orders as shall from Time to Time be given forth, either 
by the General Assembly or your superior Officers. And 
for your so doing this Commission shall be your sufficient 
Warrant. | 

‘“‘ By Virtue of an Act of the said General Assembly, I, 
Henry Ward, Esq’, Secretary of the said Colony, have 
hereunto set my Hand and the seal of the said Colony 
this Eighth Day of May, A. D. 1775, and in the Fifteenth 
Year of His said Majesty’s Reign. 

‘* Henry Warp.” } 


Details of organization and preparation followed. 
There were questions to arrange with the gov- 
ernment, and, at the last moment, with the Com- 
mittee of Safety. His private affairs, also, might 


1 From the original among the Greene papers. 
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have claimed some share of his attention, but he 
threw them upon his brothers; and never, from 
that moment, gave them more than a cursory 
glance. There were little details, however, which 
he did not forget, and, among them, to direct 
James Gould, of Newport, who had made him many 
a suit of drab, to make him a suit of uniform, and 
“send it to Cambridge by Wednesday.” * 


And then, on the 2d of June, he wrote to his 
wife from Providence : — 


*“ My pear Wirr,—I am this moment going to set 
off for camp, having been detained by the Committee of 
Safety till now. I have recommended you to the care of 
_my brethren; direct your conduct by their advice, unless 
they should so far forget their affection for me as to re- 
quest anything unworthy of you to comply with. In that 
case, maintain your own independence until my return, 
which, if Providence allows, I will see justice done you; 
but I have no reason to think but that you'll be very 
kindly and affectionately treated in my absence. I have 
not so much in my mind that wounds my peace, as the 
separation from you. My bosom is knitted to yours by 
all the gentle feelings that inspire the softest sentiments 
of conjugal love. It had been happy for me if I could 
have lived a private life in peace and plenty, enjoying all 
the happiness that results from a well-tempered society, 
founded on mutual esteem. ‘The social feelings that ac- 
companies such an intercourse is a faint emblem of the 
divine saints inhabiting eternity. But the injury done my 
country, and the chains of slavery forging for posterity, 
calls me forth to defend our common rights, and repel the 

1 I take this from the original or- and fourth generation, pursue with 
der-book of James Gould, preserved respectability and skill their hered- 


by his grandchildren, David and Na- itary trade, under the name of Gould 
than Gould, who still, in the third and Son. 


“ao 
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bold invaders of the sons of freedom. The cause is the 
cause of God and man. Slavery shuts up every avenue 
that leads to knowledge, and leaves the soul ignorant of 
its own importance ; it is rendered incapable of promoting 
human happiness or piety or virtue ; and he that betrays 
that trust, being once acquainted with the pleasure and 
advantages of knowledge and freedom, is guilty of a spirit- 
ual suicide. I am determined to defend my rights, and 
maintain my freedom, or sell my life in the attempt; and 
I hope the righteous God that rules the world will bless 
the armies of America, and receive the spirits of those 
whose lot it is to fall in action into the paradise of God, 
into whose protection I commend you and myself; and 
am, with truest regard, your loving husband, 
‘“©N. GREENE.” 

And thus, with a mind enriched and strength- 
ened by study; with habits of careful investiga- 
tion and patient thought; with principles drawn 
from reading and meditation, and tested by expe- 
rience in practical legislation ; with the accuracy 
of a man of business, and the breadth of a man 
of speculation ; trained to observe and to listen ; 
painstaking and cautious in the formation of opin- 
ions, but prompt and resolute in action; accus- 
tomed to deal with men; not unused to responsi- 
bility ; and casting the pleasures of domestic life 
and the tranquil pursuits he loved behind him, he 
went forth, at the age of thirty-two, to take his 
place among great men, and fight the battles of 
his country. 
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‘eeceesaues now enters upon a new phase of de- 

velopment, still partly formative, for he had 
his new profession to learn; but partly applicative 
also, for he brought to the study of it his life-long 
- habits of work, both with mind and body, and his 
experience in practical legislation. One part of 
that experience stood him promptly in stead, — 
the dealing with the passions and caprices of men, 
—for, on Saturday, the 3d of June, when he 
reached the Rhode Island camp at Jamaica Plains, 
he found it “in great commotion;” the men “a 
factious set;”’ the officers unable to control them; 
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“several companies with clubbed muskets,” upon 
the point of starting for home; “ the commissaries 
beaten off;” an “excitement” which, “in a few 
days more, would have proved fatal to the cam- 
paign.” His arrival checked the confusion, men 
and officers turning to him with hope, if not yet 
with perfect confidence. “ Never,’ he writes, 
“was aman so little deserving so welcome.” It 
was hard work ‘“ to limit people accustomed to so 
much latitude;”’ but he applied himself strenu- 
ously to the task, and “made several arrange- 
ments for order,’ with apparently good success; 
for, on the 5th, he writes to his wife: “I am well, 
but very much fatigued,....not having slept 
above six hours in two nights.” Colonel Varnum 
had not yet arrived. “I wish you would forward 
Colonel Varnum’s regiment,’ he writes to his 
brother Jacob, the same day; “he will be a wel- 
come guest in camp; I expect much from his and 
his troops’ example.” 

On the same day, too, he was “summoned to a 
meeting with the generals,” at Cambridge, in that 
quaint old house which, with the added associa- 
tions of a historian’s life and a poet’s birth therein,’ 
still looks across the Common, from its modest 
nook, upon almost its only remaining contempo- 
rary, the Washington Elm. It was in this house 
that Ward had established his head-quarters, and, 
with Spencer, Putnam, Heath, and Thomas, was 
trying to give shape and order to the young army. 


1 Abiel Holmes, author of the An- works in it; and Oliver Wendell 
nals, lived and wrote his principal Holmes was born in it. 
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At first, each colonial general commanded the 
troops of his own colony, independently of the 
other generals. But gradually the conviction that 
there must be a single head crept in, and, when 
Washington came, Ward had already begun to be 
looked up to as commander-in-chief.' 

In the beginning, Greene found enough to do 
in his own brigade; for he saw plainly, that, with- 
out discipline, it would be impossible to keep his 
men together, much less prepare them for service. 
Fortunately, among his officers there were several 
who, like himself, had been taught their drill by 
the drill-master of the Kentish Guards.* And thus 
he was enabled, from the first, to give the exer- 
cises of his three regiments a uniformity that was 
sadly wanting in the others, in which every 
colonel had a system of his own,’ neither the 
Norfolk exercises nor the regulations for 1764 for 
the King’s troops being universally accepted. 

A daily exercise was ordered for commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers. At four, the whole 
battalion was mustered and paraded, none but the 
sick, or those engaged in other duties, being ex- 
cused.* What the first parades were, and what 
ideas of military etiquette some of the officers 
and men brought with them, the regimental or- 


1 Frothingham, Siege of Boston, 
p- 101. 

2 {In writing to Timothy Picker- 
ing in 1779, he speaks with great 
warmth of the aid received from Ma- 
jor Box; and from what he says of 
this officer’s services in “ exercising 
and forming independent companies 
previous to the commencement of tk > 


war,” I think it probable that Major 
Box and the English sergeant were 
the same person. 

8 Kapp’s Steubne, p. 127. 

* Regimental orders, MS. I am 
indebted for the use of this manu- 
script to my kinsman and old school- 
mate, Daniel Howland Greene, M. D., 
of East Greenwich. 
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der of the day for the 8th of June will show: 
“That Colonel Hitchcock’s regiment parade on 
Wednesday every week, precisely at half after 
three o’clock, and march round the Square. The 
Colonel expects, in that parade, that every officer 
appear in his uniform, and that care is taken 
by the officers that every soldier be clean, and as 
neatly dressed as possible ; and that no one who 
has breeches be permitted to wear trousers, nor to 
parade without having on his stockings and shoes; 
and that, during the march, no soldier be permit- 
ted to talk. As the regiment has gained honor 
from their regular performance of exercise, ’tis 
fully expected by the Colonel, that the officers 
spare no pains to instruct themselves in the exer- 
cise.” The same order, it may be presumed, ex- 
tended to the other regiments. 

An order of the 10th provides for the proper 
cleaning of the firelocks: “That the officers of 
the several companies in Colonel Hitchcock’s regi- 
ment call their companies together this fore- 
noon, and see that every soldier’s firelock be 
washed clean, and that some non-commissioned 
officer strictly attend while the guns are washing, 
and take special care that no one washes his gun 
without taking off the lock. ’Tis expected that. 
every company washes their firelocks with hot 
water.” 

An order of the 4th of July directs, “ That every 
captain in Colonel Hitchcock’s regiment make a 
return of the number of firelocks, of the number 
of rounds of powder and ball, number of tools and ° 
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implements of all kinds in his company, and who- 
ever has lost any implements, the names of the 
persons who lost them,—the return to be made 
this day.” 

It was found, too, upon trial, that the daily 
exercise already established was not sufficient 
to overcome those inequalities which are always 
found where many study the same thing together. 
On the 6th of July it was ordered, “ That a drill 
be established for the instruction of those who are 
deficient in exercise, from ten to eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon every day; that the drill be com- 
manded either by a commissioned or a non-com- 
missioned officer of the several companies by 
rotation, beginning with Captain Thayer’s com- 
pany ; that the drill parade for exercise before the 
Laboratory; and ’tis expected that every officer 
will strictly see that all those who are deficient in 
exercise in their company constantly attend the 
same at the time fixed for holding the drill.” By 
the 28th of June, Greene was enabled to write 
that, “ though raw, irregular, and undisciplined,” 
his men were “under Ranch better Rovernmen? 
than any round about Boston.” 

The greatest obstacle to the establishment of 
good discipline was in the officers rather than the 
men. Some did their duty; but for others, the 
transition from the equality of home life to the 
distinctions of camp was exceedingly difficult. 
“Some captains, and many subordinate officers, 
neglect their duty,’ writes Greene ; “some through 
fear of offending their soldiers, some through lazi- 
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ness, and some through obstinacy. This makes 
the task of the field officers very laborious. I 
have warned them of their negligence many times, 
and am determined to break every one for the 
future who shall lay himself open to it.” A cor- 
poral in Hitchcock’s regiment had already been 
“reduced to the ranks for repeated neglect of duty, 
and disobedience to his captain.” 

Another great obstacle to good order was drunk- 
enness. The first court-martial recorded in Hitch- 
cock’s orderly-book was a regimental court-martial 
called to decide upon a case of intoxication. Jere- 
miah Olney, whose name we shall meet often here- 
after, was president. and Stephen Olney a member. 
The culprit was Peter Young, who, being “ sent 
for and examined, plead not guilty of the charge. 
Captain John Angell, captain of the guard, June 
21, deposeth and saith, that the prisoner, Peter 
Young, was confined in the guard-house by Colo- 
nel Miller, at ten o'clock at night, for being found 
in liquor; who, when confined, behaved himself in 
a very indecent and contemptuous manner ; damn- 
ing the man that confined him, and also the man 
that kept him in confinement, throwing his hat 
about the guard-house. And the prisoner being 
present heard Captain Angell’s evidence, and said 
he had no evidence to confute the same. The 
Court, upon mature deliberation, are of opinion 
that the prisoner, Peter Young, be sentenced to 
ride the wooden horse fifteen minutes, with two 
guns tied at his feet, and ten minutes without 
guns, as an adequate punishment for his crime.” 

1 Orderly-book, ut sup. 
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This, however, was merely a meeting of individ- 
ual cases. To meet the evil itself, Greene wrote 
directly to the Provincial Congress of Massachu- 
setts, requesting them to interpose their authority, 
and prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors within 
the limits of the camp." 

It was not easy to adapt civil punishments to 
military offenses. Legislators shrank at first from 
the severity which, as the war continued, became 
almost habitual. In the Rhode Island “ Rules and 
Orders for the Army of Observation,” only three 
articles out of fifty-three impose capital punish- 
ment; and in two out of those three the court- 
‘martial is left free to order “such other punish- 
ment” as it may think best. Even whipping, 
though familiar to the public mind, is limited to 
the Mosaic rule of “thirty-nine stripes;” and in 
practice does not, at first, exceed fifteen, ten, and 
sometimes five.” 

It was a great change for Greene, from the quiet 
life of Coventry. “ My task,” he writes, “is hard, 
and fatigue great. I go to bed late, and rise early. 
The number of applications you cannot conceive 
of, without being present to observe the round of 
business.” He had wondered, in Rhode Island, at 
finding himself singled out by his acquaintances 
for special attentions. And now he felt something 
of the same kind of surprise at “the great re- 
spect” with which he was treated by “the general 
officers of the neighboring camps.” “ Were I,” he 


1 Journals of the Provincial Con- 2 Rhode Island Colonial Records, 
gress of Massachusetts, p. 461. vol. vii. p. 8340, Rules, etc., Arts. 24, 
Greene’s letter has not been pre- 25, 30, and 50. 
served. 
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writes, “to estimate my value by the attention 
paid to my opinion, I should have reason to think 
myself some considerable personage.” But he lays 
it all to the account of his office. ‘“ Fatal expe- 
rience,” he adds, “ teaches me every day, that man- 
kind are apt to pay deference to station, and not to 
merit. Therefore, when I find myself surrounded 
by their flattering attentions, I consider them as 
due to my office, and not to me.” His self-reliance 
had none of that presumptuous contempt tor the 
opinions of others in it, which is so common in 
selfmade men. “I shall study to deserve well,” he 
said ; “but cannot but lament the great defects I 
find in myself to discharge, with honor and justice, 
the important trust committed to my care.” But 
as, While a mere anchor-smith at Coventry, Judge 
Howell had marked him out as a “ very extraor- 
dinary man;” so at Cambridge, Timothy Picker- 
ing, hearing his questions and remarks as president 
of a court-martial, pronounced him “a man of true 
military genius, and decidedly the first man in the 
court.”* None were readier to acknowledge his 
superiority than the officers and men under his 
immediate command. “ My own officers and men,” 
he writes, “are generally well satisfied, — nay, I 
have not heard one complaint.” 

It is not probable that he took part in planning 
the occupation of Bunker Hill, for on the day of 
the battle he was in Rhode Island. The tidings 
reached him towards evening. He immediately 
mounted his horse, and, riding “all night,’ arrived 


1 Caldwell’s Life of Greene, p. 41. 
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at camp “next day morning, when I found 
Charlestown all burnt to ashes, and the troops en- 
gaged on the other side of Cambridge Bay.” A 
thousand men were sent over from Roxbury, to 
work upon the intrenchments at Prospect Hill; 
and among them, a hundred from his brigade, un- 
der the command of Christopher Greene, then a 
major in Varnum’s regiment. ‘The excitement of 
battle was not yet passed away. The British 
were “constantly firmg cannon-shot,” both on the 
new positions at Prospect and Winter Hill, and 
the earlier one at Roxbury, where part of Greene’s 
force was now stationed. It was the first time 
that he had seen balls and shells flying in earnest. 
The “ troops were in high spirits;” and ten days 
later, when he put together the conflicting state- 
ments of the losses on both sides, he “ wished that 
we could sell them another hill at the same 
price.” 

Everything now bore the aspect of an active 
siege. The “enemy made several feints to de- 
ceive” the Americans, but were too “ narrowly 
watched” to succeed. From the intrenchments 
that were fast risimg on the top of Prospect Hill, 
the British soldiers could be seen, with the naked 
eye, working hard to convert the little redoubt 
which they had won, at the sacrifice of so much 
blood, into an impregnable fortress. Shells were 
thrown into Roxbury. The English general 
seemed determined to familiarize his enemy with 
danger. 

But there was another danger to guard against, 
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—the demoralization of the troops, through the 
dishonesty of the agents to whom they looked for 
their daily supplies. It is a thankless task to tell 
the whole truth about the men of those days ; but 
what are the lessons of history, if they are to be 
moulded and colored by the vanity or caprice of 
the historian? The War of Independence brought 
great virtues into play, but it brought great vices, 
too, — faithless agents, heartless speculators, some 
cowards, some traitors, many selfish partisans, and 
not a few lukewarm patriots. We shall find men 
of each of these classes, crossmg the path of the 
true and faithful, all through the war, and in 
every part of the country. We first meet them 
in the camp before Boston. | 

“There is continual complaints made to me,” 
writes Greene to Deputy-governor Cooke of 
Rhode Island, on the 4th of July, “ about the pro- 
visions falling short, some barrels not having much 
more than one half and two thirds the quantity 
they ought to contain. I wish your Honor would 
desire the committee throughout the colony to 
examine all the provisions sent to camp, for | am 
very positive they must have been greatly im- 
posed upon. ‘The field-officers are continually 
complaining to me of the imposition, and request- 
ing me to have a stop put to it as soon as possible. 
Many people in camp suspects the fidelity of the 
committee, to suffer such repeated impositions, 
and still no check put to them. Such unfavora- 
ble sentiments propagated abroad must do great — 
injury to their characters, and perhaps render it 
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very difficult for them to settle their accounts 
with the colony, and do justice to themselves and 
those they are concerned with. 

“ A quantity of bread arrived from Providence 
last week, and to-day the much greater part was 
mouldy and unfit for use. (From) the first parcel 
I picked out what was good, and condemned the 
rest. ‘This to-day appears all bad, upon examina- 
tion, except a few single baskets. Such bread 
being brought here begets jealousy among the 
people, that they are going to be imposed upon; 
and little grievances are sufficient reasons to 
ground their complaints and murmurs upon, es- 
pecially as they find themselves strongly sup- 
ported by their friends and relations that comes 
to visit the troops in their quarters, There was a 
quantity of beef condemned last week, as being 
horse-meat. When it first took rise, 1 thought it 
merely chimerical. But Captain Jerry Olney, 
Captain Kitt Olney, and many others, came and 
informed me, that the people had a conceit that it 
was horse-flesh; that they had gone without 
victuals all day, and they desired me to inquire 
into the matter. I, accordingly, did get a jury of 
butchers to examine it, and they condemned it as 
unfit for use, a considerable part being horse-flesh. 
Captain John Collins, of Newport, happened to be 
at camp at the same time, and he said he had seen 
abundance of horse-beef, and he said he was con- 
fident this was of that kind. You must, worthy 
sir, be sensible that the task is difficult, and trouble 


great, to form people into any regular govern- 
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ment that comes out with minds possessed with 
notions of liberty that is nothing short of licen- 
tiousness. I am willing to spend, and be spent, 
in so righteous a cause; but unless I am supported 
by the helping hand of government, my endeavors 
will be defeated, and your expectations blasted. 
God ‘knows, I am far from complaining out of 
prejudice to any mortal; but necessity on the one 
hand, and justice on the other, calls on me to rep- 
resent the matter to you, that the evil may be 
put a stop to as early as possible. Many offi- 
cers blames me for being so silent upon the occa- 
sion, and thinks I don’t do justice to the colony; 
but as I am fully sensible that many acts upon 
such narrow principles of policy influenced by 
party and prejudice, I have carefully studied to 
avoid their captious advice. But from mature de- 
liberation, I have thought it prudent to make you 
acquainted with the state of the matter, that you 
may take such steps to remove the complaint as 
the subject requires. If the troops are comfort- 
ably subsisted, if they don’t do their duty, they 
can be punished, with great justice; but if they 
are not well fed, and properly clad, they excuse 
all their misconduct from one or the other 
reason.” 

We shall meet these complaints again, from 
time to time, in other forms, but always proceed- 
ing from the same cause, — the love of dishonest 
gain, and indifference to the public interest. 
Meanwhile, Congress had taken the decisive step, 
upon which the success of the war depended. On 
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the 15th of June, Washington had been chosen 
commander-in-chief. On the*®2d of July, about 
two in the afternoon, he reached Cambridge, with 
an escort of mounted citizens and a troop of light- 
horse. It was Sunday, but a brisk cannonade 
upon Roxbury had been kept up throughout the 
morning from the British lines on Boston Neck. 
Washington must have heard it all through his 
morning ride.t On the next day, he took formal 
command of the army. Some, perhaps, as they saw 
him draw his sword under the broad elm which 
still extends its protecting branches over the west- 
ern border of Cambridge Common, remembered 
that, a few years before, they had listened to 
Whitefield under that same tree. Only the troops 
stationed at Cambridge would seem to have been 
there; for on the 4th Greene writes: “I sent a 
detachment to-day of two hundred men, com- 
manded by a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and ma- 
jor, with a letter of address, to welcome his 
Excellency to camp. ‘The detachment met with a 
very gracious reception, and his Excellency re- 
turned me a very polite answer, and invitation to 
visit him at his quarters.” 

But there was a man at Washington’s side un- 
der that tree, to whom all eyes turned eagerly, 
when they had looked their fill at the majestic 
figure of the Commander-in-chief,—a tall man, 
lank and thin, with a huge nose, a satirical mouth, 
and restless eyes, who sat his horse as if he had 
often ridden at fox-hunts in England, and wore 


1 Frothingham, Siege of Boston, pp. 213, 214. 
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his uniform with a cynical disregard of common 
opinion, — Charles Lee, the most accomplished 
soldier in the whole army, men said, and whose 
science, they thought, was to be disinterestedly 
employed for us, because our cause was the cause 
of freedom. The next fifteen months will show 
how far this opinion was just. 

How Greene felt at the idea of a commander-in- 
chief the letter from which I have just quoted will 
show: “A few minutes after the detachment was 
drawn out, I received a letter directed to his Ex- 
cellency, under cover of one to me, from Mr. 
Ward, Secretary, who acquaints me that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has appointed him to the command ~ 
of our troops ; all of which is perfectly agreeable, 
and I shall conduct myself accordingly ; and hope, 
by his wise directions accompanied with my best 
endeavors, and that of all my officers, to promote 
the service of the colony, agreeable to their 
wishes. I expect the General next day after to- 
morrow to visit our camp.” 

How he felt towards Washington, he tells Sam- 
uel Ward, from Roxbury, ten days later, — not 
the Samuel he had written long letters to from 
Coventry, for that Samuel was with him, as a cap- 
tain in Varnum’s regiment,— but Samuel Ward 
the father, who had sat with Washington in Con- 
gress Hall, and voted to send him to Cambridge, 
as the fittest man for the office on whose right fill- 
ing the whole contest turned. To him, then, — 
Greene writes, on the 14th of July: “ His Excel- 
lency, General Washington, has arrived amongst 
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us, universally admired. Joy was visible in every 
countenance, and it seemed as if the spirit of con- 
quest breathed through the whole army. I hope 
we shall be taught to copy his example, and to 
prefer the love of liberty, in this time of public 
danger, to all the soft pleasures of domestic life, 
and support ourselves with manly fortitude amidst 
all the dangers and hardships that attend a state 
of war. And I doubt not, under the General’s 
wise direction, we shall establish such excellent 
order and strictness of discipline as to invite vic- 
tory to attend him wherever he goes.” 

And how did Washington first meet him whom, 
from that time forward, he was never to meet 
without an expanding of the heart? Of their 
first meeting and first intercourse I know nothing ; 
but the qualities which had attracted the attention 
of Pickering, when only a casual observer, could 
not have been hidden long from so sagacious an 
observer as Washington, when there were such 
momentous questions to call them forth. 


CHAPTER II. 


Washington’s Arrival the Beginning of a New Period. — His Staff. 
— Mifflin. — Trumbull. — Reed. — Gates. — Army of the United 
Colonies. — New Organization. — Three Grand Divisions. — 
Greene on Prospect Hill.— Gradual Extension of the Works. — 
Death of Adjutant Mumford. — All Eyes fixed on Boston. — Par- 
ties to Camp. — The Country calls for a Battle. — Want of Pow- 
der. — Waste of Powder. — Preparation for Defense. — Extracts 
from General Orders. 


ITH Washington’s arrival in camp a new 
Sg P 
period begins, —a period of system and or- 


ganization, still very imperfect it is true, but nev- — 


ertheless a great advance upon the disconnected 
and irregular condition in which the troops had 
lived since they first broke ground before Boston. 
Washington’s own experience with regular troops 
had been confined to his short service on Brad- 
dock’s staff; and, like most of his officers, he had 
a great deal to learn. But he was familiar with 
the common text-books,—very incomplete and 


meagre guides as yet,—had had full experience 


of irregular troops, and a feeble government; had 
lived in camp; provided for the supplies of his 
men; and learnt how to deal with prejudices, 
ignorance, obstinacy, and sloth. His staff was not 
yet what it afterwards became; but there were 
men on it whose names interest us still, — Mifflin, 
brave and eloquent, once, like Greene, a Quaker, 
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and who now stood high in Washington’s confi- 
dence, though at a later day he became a bitter 
enemy both of Washington and Greene; Trum- 
bull, in whose young mind the instincts of the 
artist were already struggling with the ambition 
of military distinction; Reed, whose fine culture 
and pleasing address made him delightful as a 
companion, while his command of a free and flow- 
ing style, and his facility in seizing upon the im- 
portant points of his subject, rendered his services, 
as secretary, invaluable; and Gates, the adjutant- 
general, who brought with him honorable recollec- 
tions of the old French war, and a heart not yet 
corrupted by flattery and unmerited success, 

The first step in organization was to convert the 
independent colonial bands, which enthusiasm had 
brought together, into a regular army, — the army 
of the United Colonies. “I am informed by his 
Excellency,” writes Greene, “ that the idea of col- 
ony troops is to be abolished, and that the whole 
army is to be formed into brigades, and the gen- 
erals to be appointed by the Congress.” Great 
was the commotion in camp when these tidings be- 
came public, and men began to ask each other anx- 
iously who the new generals were to be. Greene 
viewed these incipient jealousies with regres. “I 
should be extremely sorry,” he writes, “for any 
schisms that might creep in through the ports of 
honor, from real or imaginary degradation.” For 
his own part, “if continued,” he was prepared to 
“serve cheerfully ;” if not, to “ submit patiently. 
.... 1 wish that good and able men may be the 
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objects of the Continental choice, rather than sub- 
jects of particular interests.” When the appoint- 
ments were announced, he found himself last on 
the list as brigadier-general. 

The army was divided into three grand divisions, 
Greene being placed, with seven regiments, in the 
left wing, under General Lee, with Sullivan, at the 
head of six regiments, for senior brigadier, — in all, 
five thousand six hundred and seventy-seven men. 
His station was at Prospect Hill, — the Mount Pis- 
gah of some of the old maps, — with “ the enemy’s 
lines and buildings on Bunker Hill, and the desola-. 
tion at Charlestown,’ * full in view. Not far from 
the foot of the hill was the farm-house in which 
Lee had taken up his quarters, —a comfortable 
two-story building, with convenient rooms, and a 
pleasant view, and all too good, even in its old age, 
to be called “ Hobgoblin Hall.”? And within two 
miles, by a pleasant road, which soon became as 
familiar to him as the green lanes that lead from 
Potowomut to Coventry, stood the fine old man- 
sion which, although Sparks and Everett have 
since lived in it, and Longfellow has consecrated 
it as the birthplace of America’s greatest poems, 
is still known, far and near, as the “ head-quarters 
of Washington.” 

Three of the regiments in Greene’s brigade 
were his own Rhode Islanders, — ten hundred and 
eighty-five men in all,—led by Varnum, Hitch- 


1 Belknap’s Diary, Oct. 23. Ina but chimneys and rubbish.” — Force, 
letter of the times, Charlestown is Amer. Archives, 4th Series, vol. iii, 
said to be “ now in ashes, and noth- p, 73. 
ing to be seen of that fine town 7? Letters of Mrs. Adams, p. 64. 
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cock, and Church, with men of strong wills, like 
Christopher Greene and the two Olneys and the 
two Angells and Simeon Thayer, and of rich cul- 
ture, like Samuel Ward, for majors and captains 
and lieutenants. No troops in the whole army 
were equipped and appointed as they were, with 
their tents and marquees, and the “ four excellent 
field-spiece,’* which had once formed part of the 
defenses of Fort George. Greene “spared no 
pains, night nor day, to teach them their duty ;” 
and, fully seconded by most of his officers, — espe- 
cially by Varnum and Hitchcock, “ excellent disci- 
plinarians,’— succeeded in bringing them to a 
high state of efficiency. Lee bestowed great en- 
comiums upon their bearing and discipline. “I 
flatter myself,” writes Greene, “ that they compara- 
tively deserve it.” Four Massachusetts regiments, 
— seventeen hundred and thirteen men, — under 
Whitcomb, Gardner, Brewer, and Little, com- 
pleted his brigade” 

The irregular leaguer became a regular siege. 
One by one the hills and strong positions were 
occupied, and secured by strong works, — Pros- 
pect, Winter, Ploughed, and Cobble Hills, Lech- 
mere Point, Sewall’s Farm, “asemicircle of eight or 
nine miles,’ with the enemy in“ the centre, .. 
with entire command of the water.”® Every day 
added to the strength of the American lines. Al- 
most every day, too, there was a skirmish, or a sur- 


1 Essex Gazette, quoted by Froth- *% Washington to his brother. Writ- 
ingham, Siege of Boston, p.101, note. tings, vol. iii. p. 39. 

2 J take my numbers from Frotk- 
ingham, Siege of Boston, p. 219. 
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prise, or a cannonade, shells and balls falling thick 
within the American works, sometimes killing, 
sometimes maiming, but producing, in the main, 
“no other effect than to inure the Americans to 
danger,’* and make them ask, if, with upwards of 
two- thousand shot and shells, they have killed 
only twelve persons, “how many shot and bombs 
will it require to subdue the whole of his Majesty’s 
rebellious subjects?” “I have no doubt,’ Greene 
writes to his wife, “ that I shall be safely conducted 
through the shower of Tory hail. But whatever 
be my fate, let my reputation stand fair for the 
inspection of all inquiring friends.” 

Yet the first sight of a violent death, within 
his own immediate circle, came upon him with a 
shock. Adjutant Mumford, of Kast Greenwich, — 
a member of Varnum’s regiment, — had his head 
taken off by a cannon-ball. “My sweet angel,” 
Greene writes to his wife, immediately after, 
“the anxiety that you must feel at the unhappy 
fate of Mr. Mumford, the tender sympathy for the 
distress of his poor lady, the fears and apprehen- 
sions for my safety, under your present debilitated 
state, must be a weight too great for you to sup- 
port. We are all in the hands of the great Jeho- 
vah ; to Him let us look for protection. I trust 
that our controversy is a righteous one; and 
although many of our friends and relatives may 
suffer an untimely fate, yet we must consider the 
evil sanctified by the righteousness of the dispute. 


1 Heath’s Memoirs, p. 43. 
2 Thacher’s Military Journal, January 18, 1776. 
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Let us, then, put our confidence in God, and rec- 
ommend our souls to his care. Stifle your own 
grief, my sweet creature, and offer a small tribute 
of consolation to the afflicted widow. I could 
wish, from my soul, that you was removed from 
this scene of horror, altogether inconsistent with 
the finer feelings of a delicate mind. I would come 
and see you, but prudence forbids my absence. 
I sent Colonel Varnum to communicate to you the 
wretched loss his poor lady has met with. My 
heart melts with pity, but dumb silence must 
speak my grief until | am in a situation to give 
scope to the natural sentiment of the human 
heart. I hope his good sense and knowledge of 
the human heart will poimt out the most prudent 
method.” 

Before another year was passed, his eye had be- 
come more familiar with violent death, and he 
would hardly have thought of sending a field- 
officer to announce such an event. But at first, 
the true heart still pleaded earnestly against in- 
durating custom. 

Meanwhile, from far and near, all eyes were 
fixed upon Boston. “The roads were lined with 
spectators.” Parties were formed to go and see 
the camp, many coming from a great distance, and 
looking, some with admiration, some with terror, — 
all with wonder, —at the forts, “bomb proof; ” 
at breastworks “seventeen feet thick;” at the 
trenches, “wide and deep ;” at the ‘“ forked imped- 
iments” for guarding the approaches to them.' 


1 Letter cited in Frothingham’s Svege of Boston, p. 275. The name of 
the writer is not given. 
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Sometimes, in the midst of their gazing, they 
would see a party of officers go by on horseback, 
and distinguishing, in the midst of them, one with 
a “noble and majestic air, ... . tall and well- 
proportioned,” would say to each other, “That is 
his Excellency! that is General Washington !” 
not failing, at the same time, to take note of his 
“blue coat, with buffcolored facings; the rich 
epaulet on each shoulder; the buff underdress ; 
elegant small sword, and black cockade in his 
hat.”* Sometimes this pleasure excursion had a 
fatal ending. ‘'Trumbull’s sister, the wife of Col- 
onel Huntington, received such a shock from 
what she saw, that she went mad and soon after 
died.” But to the greater part of those whom 
curiosity or family attachment brought there it 
was a wild, picturesque scene, full of strange ex- 
citement. ‘l'’o their inexperienced eyes the morn- 
ing prayers, followed by the reading of the orders 
of the day; “ the great distinction between officers 
and soldiers,’ everybody being “made to know 
his place, and keep in it, or be tied up, and receive 
thirty or forty lashes;” and “the thousands at 
work every day, from four to eleven,” gave the 
army a general air of discipline and order, and in- 
spired a degree of confidence which its leaders 
were far from sharing. If, without this prepara- 
tion they had held Bunker Hill so long against 
the best troops in the British army, why can they 
not, with the increased strength which discipline 


1 Thacher’s Military Journal, July 2% Trumbull’s Autobiography, p. 
20, 1775. 22. 
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gives them, drive the enemy from Boston? The 
country grew clamorous for another battle. 

The subject was brought up more than once in 
council of war. The first council had determined 
not to occupy Dorchester, nor to defend it if the 
British should attempt to occupy it. But shall 
they be left in undisturbed possession of Boston ? 
Greene felt that “an attack upon a town, garrisoned 
with eight thousand regular troops, was a serious 
object.” He knew, as Washington did, that, how- 
ever veteran-like the troops might appear to com- 
mon eyes, to the soldier’s eye they were still “ raw 
and undisciplined.” Yet he thought that an 
attack, with twenty thousand men, might succeed ; 
“but of an army of twenty thousand men,” he 
writes, “it will be hard if we cannot find eight 
thousand who will fight manfully. There must 
be some cowards among them as well as among 
us.” 

There were anxious hours, as summer and au- 
tumn wore slowly on. On the 3d of August, a 
council was held at head-quarters, and it was 
found that, owing to a mistake in the report of 
the Massachusetts committee, instead of four hun- 
dred and eighty-five quarter-casks of powder in 
the magazine, as had been supposed, there were 
only thirty-five half-barrels, or not half a pound a 
man. When Washington heard the report, he 
was so much struck by the danger “that he did 
not utter a word for half an hour; every one else 
was equally surprised. Messengers were dlis- 
patched to all the Southern colonies to call in 
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their stores.’* The dangerous secret was care- 


fully kept from the army. But Greene knew it; 
and as he looked upon his silent cannon, and lis- 
tened to the frequent roar of the enemy’s cannon, 
or marked at night “the track of their shells, — 
a long train of light on the dark sky,’ * —he 
must have often asked himself, “How ean I hold 
this hill, if they come out now?” 

It was hard to enforce even the most salutary 
rules in an army in which a large proportion of 
the officers stood more in need of discipline than 
their men. When the danger from a deficiency 
of powder was passed, a new danger arose, from 
the “wanton waste” of it. “There being,” say 
Greene’s orders for November 7, “an open and 
daring violation of a general order, in firing at 
geese, as they pass over the camp, General Greene 
gives positive orders, that any person that fires for 
the future be immediately put under guard. Every 
officer that stands an idle spectator, and sees such 
a wanton waste of powder, and don’t do his utmost 
to suppress the evil, may expect to be reported.” — 

In the orders of the 9th, the same subject 
recurs, under another form: “That all the car- 
tridges delivered out this day, if the bunches are 
not broke, the captains collect them in their sev- 
eral companies, and deliver them out when occa- 
sion calls. Every person that fires his gun with- 
out positive orders, to be punished immediately by 
a recimental court-martial ; and if these orders are 

1 Sullivan to New Hampshire 2? Trumbull’s Autobiography, pp. 
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not obeyed, the General will order the first trans- 
eressor to be tied up and whipped, for an exam- 
ple.” 

An order of the next day brings to light another 
infraction of discipline: “General Greene is in- 
formed, that the soldiers have got into a practice 
of stealing cartridges from one another, and those 
that go on furlough, or are discharged, carry them 
home. As this conduct is both dishonorable and 
villainous, the General hopes there are but few, if 
any, that are so lost to honor and honesty as to 
commit so dirty a crime. If any are detected in 
the fact, they may expect to be punished without 
mercy.” 

Every alarm, too, seems to have furnished a pre- 
text for wasting powder. “The officers of this 
brigade,” continue the orders of the 10th, “are 
once more desired to pay particular attention to 
the preservation of the cartridges. ‘There has 
been such a wanton waste, for some time past, and 
still continues, upon every alarm, that it is really 
disgraceful. It is impossible to conceive upon 
what principle this strange itch for firing originates, 
as it is rather a mark of cowardice than bravery 
to fire away ammunition, without any intention. 
If the soldiers are desirous of defending their 
rights and liberties, the General desires they would 
not deprive themselves of the means to execute so 
laudable a purpose.” 

These appeals to the patriotism of the troops 
are not always successful. <A large infusion of bad 
elements would seem, from the frequent courts- 
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martial recorded in the orderly-books, to have 
found its way into the patriot camp. Stealing and 
drunkenness were the principal crimes ; but disobe- 
dience, desertion, and even mutiny sometimes oc- 
curred, and were punished by fines, imprisonment, 
whipping, and, in the case of corporals and ser- 
geants, by degradation to the ranks. The reports 
of courts-martial fill many pages of the orderly- 
books, showing very clearly that love of country 
was not the only motive which brought recruits 
and volunteers to the camp before Boston. 

Greene’s duty was severe, — to bed late, and up 
early, much riding, much writing, frequent councils 
at head-quarters, the daily details of discipline, and 
the daily duties of a siege in daily progress. In 
his attempts to enforce exactness and order, he 
enters into minute details. “The captains,” say 
the orders for November 12, “every day to examine 
the arms and ammunition of their companies, and 
see that their arms are kept clean, the locks in 
good order, and the flints well fixed; to count the 
cartridges and flints of each individual; for every 
cartridge that is lost to be charged one shilling 
lawful money ; and for every flint missing, three- 
pence ; a report to be made daily of the regiment 
to the colonel, in what condition they find the guns 
and ammunition. Any captain or subordinate that 
neglects to make a daily return to his colonel or 
commanding officer, the colonel to report him to 
the general of brigade, that he may report him to 
head-quarters.” 

“The days being short,” says an order of the Ist 
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of November, “and the weather coming on cold, 
the General orders the artificers to begin half an 
hour before sunrise, and continue at work as long 
as they can well see. The officers commanding the 
several parties are to see the order punctually 
complied with. The artificers are to examine their 
arms and ammunition once a week at least, and 
see that their guns and cartridges are in good 
order. . . . . The General has great reason 
to be displeased with the sergeants and corporals 
on the main guard, in planting and relieving 
sentries. For the future, they are to give each 
sentry a proper detail of his duty as sentry, for 
what intention he is placed, and see that the sen- 
try that relieves gives the same detail that he re- 
ceived to the relieving sentry ; and the sergeants 
or corporals are not to suffer the sentries relieved 
to straggle home to the guard, but to keep them 
- with the party until the whole are relieved, and 
then to march them home to the guard together.” 
The alarm posts and positions in case of alarm, 
and the duties of the different officers, are dis- 
tinctly marked out. Exact orders are given for 
the careful keeping of the working tools, which 
are to be “collected and numbered every evening, 
the officers commanding the fatigue parties to be 
accountable for the tools delivered them.” When, 
afew years later, Greene became quartermaster- 
general, the habit of these minute details, and the 
practical knowledge acquired by them, served, on 
more than one occasion, to lighten his labors. 


But one of his most serious duties was the con- 
VOL. I. 8 
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stant provision for defense. “General Greene,” 
say the orders of the 10th of November, “is 
greatly displeased with the officers of the artillery, 
that they were so ill-provided with wads to-day. 
The General gives positive orders, that proper pro- 
visions be made immediately, that the artillery 
may be in readiness at an alarm at the first notice.” 
“Upon an alarm,” say the orders of the 12th 
November, “Colonel Brewster’s regiment to take 
post in the citadel on the left ; Colonel Little’s regi- 
ment to form on parade in the long lines next to 
the barracks ; Colonel Thompson’s in the front of 
Colonel Little’s, there to wait for orders, —no offi- 
cer to stir from his post, nor to suffer his people 
to stragele, but to keep them silent and attentive.” 

November was an anxious month, and new ar- 
rangements were needed for the long nights and 
short days. “ The field-officer of the day to exam- 


ine the sally-ports in these fortifications, and if the ~ 


chevaux-de-frise are out of repair, they are to put 
them in order, and if any of the pickets are out 
of place, to have them rectified ; the firmg of the 
morning gun to be discontinued ; the reveille to be 
beat at gray daylight, at the beating of which the 
troops to man the lines with as much expedition as 
possible ; all the sentries on the lines to be posted 
on the parapet, and to hail every person that ap- 
proaches the lines on the outside as soon as it is 
dark, and to suffer no one to come near the lines 
without giving the countersign. All the soldiers, 
for the future, to repair to their quarters at nine 
o'clock; and if any are catched abroad after that 
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hour, and cannot give a satisfactory account of 
their business, to be sent to the main guard, as 
none but drunkards and thieves will be out at a 
later hour, unless upon some special business.” 

Among the provisions for repelling an assault 
are instructions for the use of spears. “Hvery 
colonel or commanding officer of a regiment,” say 
the orders of the 15th, “to appoint thirty men 
that are active, bold, and resolute, to use the spears 
in defense of the lines, instead of guns; to form in 
the centre of the rear of the regiment, to stand 
ready to push the enemy off the breastwork, if 
they should attempt to get over the parapet into 
the lines. Let those be appointed that are the 
worst equipped for arms, and those that have none 
at all, provided the size, strength, and activity are 
agreeable for the purpose of their appoimtment, to 
be commanded by a sub and sergeant.” 

I dwell upon these details, for they not only 
belong to the camp life of those anxious days, but 
help us in tracing step by step the growth of the 
general as we have already traced that of the man. 
Watchfulness, energy, rapidity of comprehension, 
and patience of labor were equally the character- 
istics of both. 


CHAPTER III. 


Term of Service of the Army almost out.— Congress sends a Com- 
mittee to Camp. — Greene’s Impressions of Franklin. — His First 
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Treason. — Gradual Growth of a Desire for Independence. — Ex- 
tracts from Greene’s Letters to Governor Ward. — His Idea of the 
Duty of Congress. — An Army of Seventy Thousand Men. — Feel- 
ings of the People. 


fy ee approach of autumn brought another anx- 

lety with it. The army was enlisted for only 
a few months, and those months were passing 
rapidly away. What will England do? October 
brought “the echo of Bunker’s Hill,’* and the news 
of “warlike preparations.” What will Congress 
do? After much ill-timed delay, Congress ap- 
pointed Franklin, Lynch, and Harrison a commit- 
tee to go to camp and consult with Washington 
about the new army. While they were yet on 
their way the general officers met in council, and, 
after a careful examination of the subject, fixed 
upon twenty thousand men as the number re- 
quired to continue the siege. On the 15th the 
committee reached head-quarters. “I had the 
honor,” Greene writes the next day, “ to be intro- 
duced to that very great man, Dr. Franklin, whom 
I viewed with silent admiration the whole evening. 

1 Sparks, Writings of Washington, vol. iii. p. 118. 
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Attention watched his lips, and conviction closed 
his periods.” And Franklin, on his side, may have 
looked with more than ordinary interest on 
Greene ; for the name had long been familiar to 
his ear, and Greene’s wife was the niece of his 
“dear friend,’ Catherine Ray.’ But this was no 
time for forming new friendships. The committee 
had hard work to do, and when it was done, 
Greene and Franklin parted never to meet again. 

It was the first time, too, that Greene had been 
brought into contact with members of Congress 
from the South, and he took advantage of the op- 
portunity to speak to them about “the groundless 
jealousy of the New England Colonies,” which was 
said to prevail there. “I mentioned this subject,” 
he writes to Governor Ward, “to Mr. Lynch and 
Colonel Harrison, who assured me there was no 
such sentiment prevailing in Congress nor among 
the Southern inhabitants of any respectability. 
I am sorry to find they were mistaken. It 
grieves me that such jealousies should prevail. If 
they are nourished, they will sooner or later sap 
the foundations of the union and dissolve the 
connection. God in mercy avert so dreadful an 
evil!” 

How deeply he felt and how justly he reasoned 
upon this subject, may be seen by the order of the 
day for the 25th of October: “ General Greene is 


1 Wife of William Greene of War- as Catherine Ray and Catherine Ray 
wick, afterwards Governor of Rhode Greene, kave been published by Mr. 
Island, whose name I have already Sparks. The originals are still in 
had occasion to mention. Many of the possession of her grandson, Lieu- 
Franklin’s letters to this lady, both tenant-go~ernor William Greene. 
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greatly displeased with a number of evil-disposed 
persons that are endeavoring to beget jealousy and 
discontent amongst the troops, by promoting and 
propagating a spirit of reflection amongst the dif- 
ferent regiments; as such a conduct has a ten- 
dency to bring on great confusion and disorder in 
the brigade, and to alienate the affection of one 
colony from another, and destroy that confidence 
and union now happily subsisting amongst us, 
the General entreats all the officers of whatsoever 
cank to suppress as much as possible such a grow- 
ing evil as national, colonial, regimental, or per- 
sonal reflection, and requests the field-officers of 
the several regiments to punish every person that 
is guilty of such high misdemeanor with the 
utmost severity.” 

The same sentiments appear in a letter of Octo- 
ber 16th to Governor Ward. “As the troops are 
considered Continental and not colonial, there must 
be some systematical plan for the payment without 
any reference to particular colonies; otherwise 
they will be partly Continental and partly colonial. 
His Excellency has a great desire to banish every 
idea of local attachments. It is next to impossible 
to unhinge the prejudices that people have for 
places and things they have had a long connection 
with. But the fewer of those local attachments 
discover themselves in our plan for establishing 
the army the more satisfactory it must be to the 
Southern gentry. For my own part, I feel the 
cause and not the place. I would as soon go to 
Virginia as stay here. I can assure the gentlemen 
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to the southward that there could not be anything 
more abhorrent proposed, than a union of those 
colonies for the purpose of conquering the South- 
ern colonies.” 

Butif we would do full justice to Greene’s senti- 
ments upon this vital subject, and his early com- 
prehension of the natural relations of the colonies 
to each other, we must compare his words with 
those of an English statesman high in rank and 
authority. “The interests of one colony are no 
ways incompatible with the interests of another. 
.... The different climates and produce of the 
colonies will ever preserve a harmony among them 
by an active trade and commerce.” ‘Thus writes 
Greene on the 3lst of December, 1775. 

And thus, in 1783, wrote Lord Sheffield, the 
friend of Gibbon: “It will not be an easy matter 
to bring the American States to act as a nation; 
they are not to be feared as such by us..... 
Their climate, their staples, their manners, are 
different ; their interests opposite, and that which 
is beneficial to one is destructive to the other.” * 

There were still other things to be anxious 
about. A little before the arrival of the commit- 
tee, Greene had been surprised by a visit from 
his old teacher, Master Maxwell. Master Max- 
well brought with him a letter from Henry Ward, 
Secretary for the Colony, inclosing a mysterious 

1 Lord Sheffield’s Observations on good sign that Laurens thought it 
the Commerce of the American States, had done “ much mischief.’’ — Gib- 
p- 137, in which Gibbon found bon’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. i. pp. 


“plain sense, full information, and 609-617, ed. 4to. 
warm spirit,” and hailed it as a 
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letter in cipher, which a woman from Boston had 
tried to send on board the ship of the notorious 
Wallace, the scourge of Narraganset Bay. Greene 
carried the letter to Washington. Who could the 
writer be and what were his intentions? The 
first step towards the discovery of this was to 
discover the messenger. Here other counselors 
appear to have been called in, and among them 
“ Old Put,’ who tracked her out, compelled her to 
mount behind him, and brought her in triumph to 
head-quarters. Not even Washington could keep 
from laughing when from his chamber window, he 
saw the sturdy “Wolf Hunter” dash up to the 
Craigie House gate, leap from his horse, and drag 
his terrified prisoner up the broad pathway to the 
door. But composing his countenance, he reached 
the stairway landing as the front door was thrown 
open, and, putting on his sternest look, assured 
her that nothing but a full confession could save 
her from a halter. A shudder must have gone 
through all who stood near when they heard 
the name of Dr. Church,—a man trusted, re- 
spected, beloved, foremost among patriots with 
voice and hand and pen. Could he be a traitor? 
He was immediately arrested and his papers 
seized. The letter was deciphered. “I attended 
the General Court of this Province to-day,” Greene 
writes to his wife on the 27th of October, to hear 
“Dr. Church’s examination relative to his trea. 
son. With art and ingenuity surpassing whatever 
you saw he veiled the villiany of his conduct, and 
by implication transformed vice into virtue. But 
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notwithstanding all his art and address, and his 
faculty of making the worse appear the better 
reason, he could not establish his innocence either 
satisfactory to the public in general or the Gen- 
eral Court in particular.” He was condemned to 
close confinement. Mortification, mingled perhaps 
with the pain of a tardy repentance, and ren- 
dered more distressing by the sudden change from 
an active life to a life of solitary disoccupation, 
soon began to tell upon his health; and after sev- 
eral months of rigorous imprisonment, obtaining 
permission to go to the West Indies, he set out 
upon his voyage of exile, and was never heard of 
more. But the memory of his treason survived 
him to trouble many minds, as perils thickened, 
with painful recollections and anxious doubts.’ 

In the spring “the feelings of the people had 
varied with the varying news from England.” ? 
But as summer wore away the conviction gradu- 
ally gained ground that there was nothing to hope 
either from the King or the Parliament, although, 
as the paroles and countersigns show from time to 
time, Camden and Burke still held their places in 
the affections of the leaders. Even “ Wilkes and 
Liberty’ sometimes is used. But as early as 
October “the plan of independence was become a 
favorite point in the army,’ and praying for the 
king “offensive.”* How soon Greene began to 
“wish heartily for independence ”’ it is difficult to 
say with certainty; but in a letter of October 

1 For Church’s letter, see Cowell’s = 2 Orderly-book. 


Spirit of 1776 in Rhode Island. 4 Belknap, p. 92. 
2 Belknap, p. 87. 
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16th he had already hinted at it, and in another 
of the 25d he returns to the subject. “We had 
as well begin in earnest at first as at last, for we 
have no alternative but to fight it out or be slaves. 

The alternative is separation or subjuga- 
tion to her.” With the question of independence 
came the question of foreign trade: “We should 
open our ports to all who have a mind to come 
and trade with us;” and of political relations : 
“France, as a real enemy to Great Britain, acts 
upon a true plan of policy in refusing to Intermed- 
dle until she is satisfied that there is no hope of 
accommodation.’ 

In January, when he had read “ the king’s late 
gracious speech to both houses of Parliament,” he 
became anxious for immediate action. “Permit 
me,’ he writes to Governor Ward, “to recom- 
mend, from the sincerity of my heart, ready at 
all times to bleed in my country’s cause, a decla- 
ration of mdependence ; and call upon the world, 
and the great God who governs it, to witness the 
necessity, propriety, and rectitude thereof.’ The 
magnitude of the contest, which he sees clearly, 
does not alarm him. “My worthy friend, the in- 
terests of mankind hang upon that truly worthy 
body of which you are a member. You stand the 
representatives, not of America only, but of the 
whole world; the friends of liberty and the sup- 
porters of the rights of human nature. It hath 
been said that Canada, in the late war, was con- 
quered in Germany. Who knows but that Brit- 
ain may be in the present contest. I take it for 
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granted that France and Spain have made over- 
tures to the Congress. Let us embrace them as 
brothers. We do not want their land forces in 
America; their navy we do. Their commerce 
will be mutually beneficial. They will doubtless 
pay the expenses of their fleet, as it will be em- 
ployed in protecting their own trade. Their mil- 
itary stores we want amazingly. These will be 
articles of commerce. The Elector of Hanover 
has ordered his German troops to relieve the gar- 
risons of Gibraltar and Port Mahon. France will, 
of consequence, attack and subdue Hanover with 
little trouble. This will bring on a very severe war 
in Germany, and turn Great Britain’s attention 
that way. This may prevent immense expense 
and innumerable calamities in America.” 

A wide range this for the thoughts of an anchor- 
smith. Hear, too, how he reasons upon America’s 
duty in the struggle : — 


“ A large army must be raised in addition to the forces 
upon the present establishment. .... All the forces in 
America should be under one commander, raised and 
appointed by the same authority, subjected to the same 
regulations, and ready to be detached wherever the occa- 
sion may require. .... It will be infinitely safer, and not 
more expensive in the end, for the continent to give a 
large bounty to any number of troops in addition to what 
may be ordered on the present establishment, that will 
engage during the war, than to enlist them from year to 
year without a bounty. .... How will posterity, millions 
yet unborn, bless the memory of those brave patriots who 
are now hastening the consummation of freedom, truth, 
and religion! But want of decision renders wisdom in 
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council insignificant, as want of power has prevented us 
here from destroying the mercenary troops now in Bos- 
ton. Frugality, a most amiable domestic virtue, becomes 
a vice of the most enormous kind when opposed to the 
common good. The tyrant, in his last speech, has con- 
vinced us that to be free or not depends upon ourselves. 
Nothing, therefore, but the most vigorous exertion on our 
part can shelter us from the evils intended us. How can 
we, then, startle at the idea of expense, when our whole 
property, our dearest connections, our liberty, nay, life it- 
self, is at stake; let us, therefore, act like men imspired 
with a resolution that nothing but the powers of Heaven 
shall conquer us. It is no time for deliberation: the 
hour is swiftly rolling on when the plains of America will 
be deluged with human blood. Resolves, deliberations, 
and all the parade of heroism in words, will not obtain a 
victory. Arms and ammunition are as necessary as men, 
and must be had at the expense of everything short of 
Britain’s claims.” 

The question of domestic enemies, of Tories, is 
daily becoming more embarrassing. He is for 
prompt action and uncompromising severity. 
“Governor Franklin and the Assembly go on with 
a high hand. His impudence and the Congress’s 
silence astonish all this part of the world. To 
suffer such presumption to go unpunished betrays 
a want of spirit to resent or power to punish. The 
dignity of Congress ought to be held sacred, or else 
its authority will soon be brought into contempt. 
His conduct is calculated to breed a mutiny in the 
state; such budding mischiefs cannot be too early 
nipped ; diseases that might have been easily rem- 


edied if seasonably attended to, have often been 


rendered incurable by being too long neglected. I 
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wish this may not be the case here. .... Gen- 
eral Lee has just returned from Rhode Island. He 
has taken the Tories in hand, and sworn them by 
a very solemn oath that they would not, for the 
future, grant any supplies to the enemy, directly 
nor indirectly, nor give them any kind of intelli- 
gence, nor suffer it to be done by others, without 
giving information. Joseph Wanton and Doctor 
Hunter were the principals.” 

The want of arms had compelled Washington to 
retain the weapons of those who were leaving the 
army. On the 4th of January Greene writes: 
“Undoubtedly the detaining of arms, being private 
property, is repugnant to many principles of civil 
and natural law, and hath disgusted many. But 
the great law of necessity must justify the expe- 
dient till we can be otherwise furnished.” 

Nor was his opinion upon the necessity of 
united action less decided. “There appears a 
strange hobble in our gait. Here we are at log- 
gerheads, in other places only sparring, and oth- 
ers again are in perfect tranquillity. Here we 
are cutting them off from fresh provisions, and re- 
moving the stock from the island, which amounts 
to a perfect depopulation, while at New York, 
Philadelphia, and many other parts of America, 
their ships are supplied with everything they 
stand in need of, and live in the midst of peace 
and plenty. If we are to be considered as one 
people, and they as the common enemy, upon 
what principle are they so differently treated in 
the different governments ?” 
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Washington had been disappointed in the com- 
mon people, and made no secret of his disgust. 
“ His Excellency is a great and good man. I feel 
the highest degree of respect for him. I wish him 
-immortal honor. I think myself happy in an op- 
portunity to serve under so good a general. My 
happiness will be still greater if fortune gives me 
an opportunity to contribute to his glory and my 
country’s good. 

“ But his Excellency, as you observe, has not had 
time to make himself acquainted with the genius 
of this people. They are naturally as brave and 
spirited as the peasantry of any other country ; but 
you cannot expect veterans of a raw militia of only 
a few months’ service. The common people are 
exceedingly avaricious; the genius of the people 
is commercial, from their long intercourse with 
trade. The sentiment of honor, the true charac- 
teristic of a soldier, has not yet got the better of 
interest. His Excellency has been taught to be- 
lieve the people here a superior race of mortals ; 
and finding them of the same temper and disposi- 
tions, passions and prejudices, virtues and vices of 
the common people of other governments, they 
sink in his esteem. The country round here set 
no bounds to their demands for hay, wood, and 
teaming. It has given his Excellency a great deal 
of uneasiness, that they should take this opportu- 
nity to extort from the necessities of the army 
such enormous prices.” 

His relations with Washington are becoming in- 
timate ; and the reserved, cautious man is already 
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beginning to “lean his great arm upon him.” 
“The General has often expressed to me his un- 
easiness about the expenses, they so far exceed the 
expectations of Congress. He is afraid they will 
sink under the weight of such charges.” 

He, too, has thought upon this subject. “ Econ- 
omy is undoubtedly essential in this dispute ; there 
should be no wanton waste of public property ; but 
if you starve the cause you protract the dispute.” 

To his mind, the duty of Congress is plain. 
“If the Congress wish to put the finishing stroke 
to this war, they must exert their whole force at 
once, and give every measure an air of decision. 
I pray God we may not lose the critical moment. 
Human affairs are ever like the tide, constantly on 
the ebb and flow. Our preparations in all parts 
of the United Colonies ought to be so great as to 
leave no room to doubt our intentions to support 
the cause and obtain our conditions. This will 
draw in the weak and wavering, and give such a 
turn to the minds of the people that small shocks 
shall not be seriously felt in the general plan of 
operations.” 

He was for embodying seventy thousand men 
at once, stationing a body in each maritime town 
to protect it against piratical incursions, and 
support the spirited and confirm the weak and 
wavering:”’ each body “to be considered as a 
detachment from the grand army, . . . . subject 
to the commander-in-chief, and at his disposal 
and discretion. ... . To cure the itch for going 
home on furlough, and save the continent the 
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needless expense of paying a large body of troops 
that are absent from camp,” he suggests an ex- 
change of the Southern and Northern troops. 

It had been proposed to pay the troops part of 
their wages and put the other part in trust for the 
benefit of their families. He does not approve 
of this. “The colonels are the best judges of 
the prudence and good economy of their soldiers. 
Those who behave well and make a prudent use 
of their money want no agent; for they will 
receive monthly payments, and such part as they 
can spare for the support of their families can 
easily be conveyed home.” For the others, “a 
man from each town or county” might be employed 
as an agent. | 

He had already, as we have seen, formed the 
idea of a great army, well organized, thoroughly 
disciplined, properly fed, clothed, and paid, and 
enlisted for the whole war; and regarding this as 
the surest way of bringing the contest to a prompt 
decision, endeavored, by means of his correspon- 
dence with Governor Ward, to convey his idea to 
Congress. 

He looks anxiously, too, towards the people, 
complaining, not of “the lower class, but of the 
merchants and wealthy farmers,” who have raised 
the prices of many articles “four times the first 
cost, and of many of them cent per cent.” These 
“are the people that wound the cause. When 
people are distressed, it is natural for them to try 
everything and everywhere to get relief; and tc 
find oppression instead of relief from these twe 
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orders of men, will go near to driving the poorer 
sort to desperation. It will be good policy in the 
United Colonies to render the poorer sort of people 
as easy and happy under their present circum- 
stances as possible; for they are creatures of a 
day, and present gain and gratification, though 
small, has more weight with them than much 
greater advantages at a distance. A good poli- 
tician must and will consider the temper of the 
times and the prejudices of the people he has to 
deal with, when he takes his measures to execute 
any great design.” 
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salon thus Greene lived, with his active mind 

constantly employed, watching the progress 
of events, revolving the great questions of the 
day, and keenly alive to the magnitude of the 
contest in which he was engaged. The principles 
with which he had stored it in his quiet home at 
Potowomut and Coventry, gleaning with a bold 
hand the rich fields of history and philosophy, 
found a daily application, as the lessons of past 
history were daily repeated in the history that was 
growing under his own eye. His horizon was en- 
larged; and thought, even when it did not open 
new channels, flowed in broader currents through 
the old. The discussions of councils of war had 
taken the place of solitary meditation; and ideas 
which, twelve months earlier, he might have 
thrown out in their germ as an exercise letter to 
Samuel Ward, Jr., now filled elaborate pages to 
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Samuel Ward, Sen., as suggestions to be woven 
into the framework of an empire. In his personal 
habits there was little change, great as was the 
change in the nature of his pursuits. He was still 
up with the dawn ; he was still hours in the saddle ; 
he was still busy with his pen; he was still an 
attentive listener ; he was still a patient thinker ; 
and he still loved his book, — finding time, even 
in the greatest pressure of business, to calm his 
mind by a page of some favorite author, before he 
laid his head upon his pillow. Some time he found, 
too, for social relaxation, and that friendly inter- 
change of sentiments and opinions which he al- 
ways regarded as one of the chief blessings of 
life. In his own brigade were his early friends 
Varnum, Ward, and Christopher Greene; and to 
them was soon added, as chaplain, — though not 
without a protest from all the other chaplains 
of the army,—the eloquent Universalist, John 
Murray.’ Here, also, his early acquaintance with 
Knox began to ripen into friendship, and Reed 
obtained a hold upon his confidence which was 
never shaken. With Lee, too, he seems to have 
lived upon intimate terms. “I have taken the 
liberty to show your last letter to General Lee,” 
he writes to Governor Ward in January, “ whose 
knowledge of Europe and America, genius and 
Jearning, enable him to give you the advice you 
want. He has written you fully on the subject ; 
it would be mere arrogance in me to say anything 
upon the subject, after he has taken up the pen.” 
1 Amory’s Sullivan, vol. i. p. 181. 
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The dinners at head-quarters had become friendly 
meetings. “I am now going,” he writes to his 
wife, in September, “to dine with his Excellency 
General Washington, and Mr. Murray with me. I 
wish you could fly to Cambridge, and partake of a 
friendly repast.’ Only in one thing had the 
recularity of his habits changed. Amidst all these 
occupations, Sunday was no longer the day it had 
been from his youth upwards. “ Mr. Murray gave 
us a sermon to-day,’ he writes to his wife, three or 
four weeks after her first visit to camp. “ This 
is the first sermon I have heard since your first 
arrival at Jamaica Plains. Perhaps, you stood be- 
tween me and the gospel; but I fear, if the true 
reasons should be inquired after, you would escape 
the charge.” 

As the evenings grow longer he writes for more 
books; and, to show that his admiration of Lee’s 
mind did not extend to his dress, I will add, that 
in the same paragraph he asks for more shirts. 
These long evenings awaken thoughts of home. 
“It is past nine o’clock; the room is still, and 
the company all gone. My attention is turned 
towards you. Permit me to address you, my 
dear, with some sentiments of warm affection. 
My soul breathes a secret prayer for your hap- 
piness, amidst these times of general calamity. 
How fondly should I press you to my bosom, were 
you with me. Cruel separation! But I console 
myself that you are happily provided for, and I in 
the way of my duty, offering my small services, 
united with others who are endeavoring to pre- 
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serve an oppressed people from cruel slavery, — 
the worst of miseries. May God speed our efforts, 
and crown us with success.” He pictures her to 
himself, “amidst a little circle of friends, .... 
with anxious bosoms, petitioning the throne of 
Graper% 07,0. Surely, Providence will hear the 
prayers of the innocent. It will come up before 
Him like a sweet smelling savor, like frankincense 
from the altar of Innocence. O America! what a 
black cloud hangs over this once happy land, but 
now miserable and afflicted people.” 

In September he lost the society of two of his 
friends, — Christopher Greene and Samuel Ward, 
— both of whom had volunteered for the “ Canada 
expedition, a long and tedious voyage,” he writes 
his wife on the 10th. “I am sorry that so good 
an officer is going from the hill; his regiment will 
feel a severe loss. Captain Ward is also embarked 
with him in the same expedition. I did every- 
thing in my power to dissuade him from the un- 
dertaking ; but the heart and zeal of youth, ambi- 
tious of distinguishing himself, overcame the cool 
reasons that I could offer.’ Perhaps, underlying 
those “cool reasons,’ Ward, who knew him so 
well, had detected the latent feeling which made 
him add, as he told the story to his wife, “it will 
be a very pretty tour.” 

Henceforth the news from Canada became a 
regular topic in his letters. “I had the pleasure 
to hear from your son Samuel! the 26th of Septem- 
ber,’ he writes to Governor Ward on the 16th of 
October. “ He was at Fort Weston, just going to 
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set off on their journey. All in health and good 
spirits, ..).). By several letters from Quebec, 
things wear a promising appearance there. If 
the expedition succeeds, and we get possession of 
Canada, we shall effectually shut the back door 
against them. And I make no doubt of keeping 
them from entering at the front.” In December 
it was “reported that Quebec was taken. General 
Montgomery and Colonel Arnold will acquire im- 
mortal honor. O that we had plenty of powder! 
I should then hope to see something done here 
for the honor of America.” And two days later 
he writes to his brother Jacob: “ Letters were re- 
ceived this day from General Montgomery, near 
Quebec. He says he expects to be master of the 
place in a very little time. He has powder and 
all kind of military stores to facilitate the reduc- 
tion. He and his troops are in good health, and 
he speaks very highly of Colonel Arnold and his 
party. Many officers and a large number of pri- 
vates belong to our government.” 

Towards the end of October another event oc- 
curred to call his attention to other parts of the 
country. News came in the night of the 23d that 
Falmouth had been burned, and that, by orders 
from England, “all the seaport towns on the con- 
tinent that would not lay down and deliver up 
their arms, and give hostages for their future good 
behavior,’ were to be burnt also. “The city of 
New York,” it was said, “ was already in ashes.” 

This was startling news for a Rhode Islander, 
whose whole State was a seaport town. He im- 
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mediately sent off an express to Governor Cook, a 
firm, active, intelligent man, heartily devoted to 
the cause, who had succeeded the half Tory Wan- 
ton as governor. “By these accounts we may 
learn what we have to expect. I think Newport 
should be fortified in the best manner it can be. 
Doubtless the enemy will make an attempt to get 
the stock of the island. Provision should be made 
to defeat them. Death and desolation seem to 
mark their footsteps. Fight or be slaves, is the 
American motto. The first is by far the most 
eligible.” 

But now the absorbing subject was the new 
army. Whence was it tocome? How was it to 
be raised? Must all these men whom we have 
been trying so hard to teach leave us just as they 
are beginning to become soldiers ? 

In November he writes that “the troops enlist 
very slowly in general.” And on the 10th of De- 
cember: “I was in hopes that ours would not have 
deserted the cause of their country. But they 
seem to be so sick of this way of life, and so home- 
sick, that I fear the greater part and the best of 
the troops from our colony will go home. The 
Connecticut troops are going home in shoals this 
day. Five thousand of the militia, three from this 
Province and two from New Hampshire, are called 
in to take their place. There is a great defection 
among their troops, but from the spirit and reso- 
lution of the people of that Province, I make no 
doubt they will furnish their proportion without 
delay. New Hampshire behaves nobly; their 
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troops engage cheerfully. The regiment raised in 
the Colony of Rhode Island has hurt our recruit- 
ing amazingly. They are fond of serving in the 
army at home, and each feels a desire to protect 
his own family. 

“T harangued the troops yesterday, and hope it 
had some effect. They appear of a better disposi- 
tion to-day. Some have enlisted and others dis- 
cover acomplying temper. I leave nothing un- 
done or unsaid that will promote the recruiting 
service. + But I fear the Colony of Rhode Island is 
upon the decline. ‘There have been, and now are, 
some unhappy disputes subsisting between the 
town and country interest, and some wretches, for 
the sake of a present popularity, are endeavoring 
to widen the breach, — to build up their own con- 
sequence to the prejudice and ruin of the public 
mterest. God grant that they may meet with the 
disgrace they deserve! 

“This Province begins to exert itself. The Gen- 
eral Court has undertaken to provide for the army 
wood, etc. -Their troops begin now to enlist very 
fast. ‘They are zealous in the country to engage 
in the service. 

“T sent home some recruiting officers, but they 
got scarcely a man, and report there are none to 
be had there. No public spirit prevails. I wish 
you and your colleague were at home a few days 
to spirit up the people. Newport, I believe, from 
the best intelligence I can get, is determined to 
observe a strict neutrality this winter, and in the 
spring join the strongest party. I feel for the 
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honor of the colony, which I think in a fair way, 
from the conduct of the people at home and the 
troops abroad, to receive a wound. It mortifies 
me to death that our colony and troops should be 
a whit behind the neighboring governments in 
private virtue or public spirit.” 

Hight days pass, and he writes more cheerfully. 
“The army is filling up slowly. I think the pros- 
pect is better than it has been. Recruits come in 
out of the country plentifully, and the soldiers in 
the army begin to show a better disposition and to 
recruit cheerfully.” 

The question of bounties comes up. “ You en- 
treat the general officers,” he writes to Governor 
Ward, “to recommend to Congress the giving of a 
bounty. But his Excellency General Washington 
has often assured us that the Congress would not 
give a bounty, and before they would give a bounty 
they would give up the dispute. The cement be- 
tween the Northern and Southern Colonies is not 
very strong if forty thousand lawful will induce the 
Congress to give us up.’ .... Do you think we 
should hesitate a moment to recommend a bounty 
if we felt ourselves at liberty to do so? We 
should then have an opportunity of picking the 
best men, filling the army soon, keeping up a 
proper discipline, and preserving good order and 
government in camp; while we are obliged to re- 


1 Jn March, 1776, Reed writes don the lines and give up their com- 
to Washington from Philadelphia: try to be ravaged if they will not 
“Many attempts have been made to defend it on the same terms as those 
get a bounty for the New England enlisted here.” Sparks, Correspon- 
troops, but without effect. The Con- dence of the Revolution, vol. i. pp. 164, 
gress are resolved that you shall aban- 165. 
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lax the very sinews of military government and 
give a latitude of indulgence to the soldiery in- 
compatible with the security of either camp or 
country. .... There is nothing that will encourage 
our enemies, both external and internal, like the 
difficulties we meet in raising an army. If we had 
given a good bounty and raised the troops speed- 
ily, it would have struck the ministry with aston- 
ishment to see that four colonies could raise such 
an army in so short a time. They could not ex- 
pect to conquer a people so united, firm, and reso- 
lutely determined to defend their rights and privi- 
leges. But from the difficulties we meet with, the 
confusion and disorder we are in, the large num- 
ber of soldiers who are going home, our enemies 
will draw a conclusion that we are like a rope of 
sand, and that we shall soon break to pieces. God 
grant it may not be the case !” 

He thinks that Congress was mistaken also in 
“sending strangers at so critical a period,.... 
to establish the plan for the constitution of the new 
arin Ve hae ws History does not afford so dangerous 
a measure as that of disbanding an old army and 
forming a new one within point-blank shot of the 
enemy. ‘The task was rendered very difficult by 
the reduction of eleven regiments and the dis- 
charge of such a number of officers who have 
done everything to obstruct and retard the filling 
the new army in hopes to ruin the establishment 
and bring themselves into place again.” 

The 3lst of December was the “ last day of the. 
old enlisted soldiers’ service. “Nothing but con- 
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fusion and disorder reign. We are obliged to re- 
tain their guns, whether private or public property. 
They are prized and the owners paid; but as guns 
last spring ran very high, the committee that 
values them sets them much lower than the price 
they were purchased at. This is looked upon to 
be both tyrannical and unjust. I am very sorry 
that necessity forces his Excellency to adopt any 
measures disgreeable to the people. But the 
army cannot be provided for in any other way.” 

Thus discontented and disgusted, many of the 
old soldiers went home. But people at home 
looked upon the matter in another light. “The 
Connecticut troops went off in spite of all that 
could be done to prevent it. But they met with 
such an unfavorable reception at home that many 
are returning to camp already. The people on the 
road expressed so much abhorrence at their quit- 
ting the army, that it was with difficulty they got 
provisions. I wish all the troops now going home 
may meet with the same contempt.” 

He looks anxiously to the morrow. “ We never 
have been so weak as we shall be to-morrow when 
we dismiss our old troops.” And in anticipation 
of this, he had taken advantage of the last days of 
_ their service to strengthen “the hill, in order that, 
if the soldiery should not engage as cheerfully as 
we expected, | might be able to defend it with a 
less number.” 

The new year opens. A communication comes 
from the enemy, with the king’s speech, denoun- 
cing war and confiscation and death. And shortly 
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after a new flag rises on “ Mount Pisgah,” the red 
field crossed with thirteen stripes, and above ita 
union. Thirteen guns salute it as it unfurls to the 
breeze, and thirteen rounds of cheers from the 
troops of the “ citadel.” ? 

The British look out from Boston and hail it as 
the signal of submission, in which they are soon to 
be sharply undeceived. The coming and going, 
the tumult and confusion, the deep anxiety of 
those who knew their danger and kept silent, the 
long, fixed gazing at Bunker Hill and the Roxbury 
lines, the straining of eye and ear through the long 
winter night for some sign of the enemy’s coming, 
— for surely he must know their weakness and be 
prepared to profit by it, made the next three 
days pass very slowly. But on the 4th Greene 
draws a long breath: “I this day manned the lines 
upon this hill, and felt a degree of pleasure that 
I have not felt for several days. Our situation has 
been critical. We have no part of the militia here, 
and the night after the old troops went away I 
could not have mustered seven hundred men, not- 
withstanding the returns of the newly enlisted 
troops amounted to nineteen hundred and upward.” 
He adds,— and you can fancy him as he writes 
it, pausing a moment to look out upon Bunker 
Hill and Boston, where the general who had per- 
mitted this golden opportunity to escape him was 
wasting his strength in useless cannonades, — “ I 
am now strong enough to defend myself against 
all the force in Boston.” 

1 Frothingham, p. 288. 
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Meanwhile the army had been in great straits 
for supplies. They had begun to suffer from cold 
as early as September. ‘“ Excuse the badness of 
the writing ; it is so cold I cannot feel the pen,” 
he writes to Sullivan on the 23d. “ We have suf: 
fered prodigiously,” he writes in December, “ for 
want of wood. Many regiments have been obliged 
to eat their provisions raw for want of fuel to 
cook it, and notwithstanding we have burnt up all 
the fences and cut down all the trees for a mile 
round the camp, our sufferings have been incon- 
ceivable. The barracks have been greatly delayed 
for want of stuff. Many of the troops are yet in 
tents, and will be for some time, especially the offi- 
cers. The fatigues of the campaign, the suffering 
for want of wood and clothing, have made a multi- 
tude of soldiers heartily sick of service.” 

An alarm of small-pox, too, came to increase 
their apprehensions. It was known to be in Bos- 
ton, and it was said the enemy were trying to in- 
troduce it by emissaries into the American camp.’ 
A strict system of fumigation was established, and 
everybody coming from Boston was compelled to 
submit to it before he was allowed to enter the 
lines? Greene remembered his first visit to New 
York, and how he had had himself inoculated at a 
time when most men still shrunk from inoculation 
as impious, or condemned it as ineffectual. And 
now, faithful to his early convictions, he urged 

1 Washington to President of Quincy told me that this fumigation 
Congress. Sparks, Writings of was almost his earliest boyish recol- 


Washington, vol. iii. p. 188. lection 
2 The late venerable President 
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the adoption of immediate measures for inoculat- 
ing the army, and gave up, it has been said, his 
house at Coventry for a hospital for the officers.’ 

It was a happy day for him when his wife 
joined him in camp. Mrs. Washington came to 
head-quarters about the same time. Other officers 
were joined by their wives, and that pleasant cus- 
tom began, which was continued throughout the 
war, of giving to winter-quarters as far as possible 
the air of home. His official relations with Wash- 
ington grew more and more intimate as circum- 
stances revealed the harmony of their opinions. 
Sometimes Washington, who really loved a jest, 
would slyly remind him of his Quaker origin. “ Go 
to General Greene; he is a Quaker, and knows 
more about it than I do,” was his answer to Moses 
Brown, who had been sent to Cambridge upon 
some business in which the Quakers were partic- 
ularly interested.? His social relations, too, were 
upon the pleasantest footing. His wife was fond 
of society and well fitted to shine in it, notwith- 
standing the comparative seclusion of her early 
years. And an intimacy sprang up between her 
and Mrs. Washington which, like that between 
their husbands, ripened into friendship, and con- 
tinued unimpaired through life. Greene’s first 
child, still in the cradle, was named George Wash- 
ington, and the second, who was born the ensuing 
year, Martha Washington. 


1 T have added an expression of well as written information, I find 
doubt to this statement, having no it necessary to use with care. 
authority for it but Johnson, whom, 2 Mr. Brown told me this himself 
with all his opportunities for oral as a few years before his death. 
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And now this long siege began to draw to a 
close. In January, Knox had reached camp with 
a fine train of artillery, which, by a rare display 
of energy and judgment, he had succeeded in 
bringing from Ticonderoga. All winter long the 
Americans had been counting upon the ice for 
“a passage into Boston.” Early in February the 
weather set in cold and sharp. Preparations were 
made for an attack. Greene was sick with jaun- 
dice. ‘Jam as yellow as saffron,” he writes to his 
brother Jacob on the 8th, “my appetite all gone 
and my flesh too. I amso weak that I can scarcely 
walk across the room. But I am in hopes 1 am 
getting something better. I am grievously mor- 
tified at my confinement, as this is a critical, and 
will be to appearance an important period of the 
American war. Cambridge bay is frozen over; 
if the weather continues a few days longer as 
cold as it has been a few days past, it will open a 
passage into Boston. Sick or well I intend to be 
there, if I am able to sit on horseback.” Like 
Washington, he believed that an attack might suce- 
ceed. But the weather changed before the at- 
tempt could be made. 

All the heights round Boston had been occupied 
_ except Dorchester. To seize this was like forcing 
the enemy to fight, for it commanded the bay and 
shipping; and this Washington was now about to 
do. Preparations were made rapidly and secretly. 
By the opening of March all was ready. To draw 
off the enemy’s attention from the point of danger, 
the Americans began to fire from Cobble Hill, 
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Lechmere Point, and Lamb’s Dam. The British 
returned the fire. On the 2d of March “there 
was an almost incessant roar of cannon and mor- 
tars all night long.’* <A thirteen-inch shell 
reached Prospect Hill and burst there, though 
with little damage.” <A ball from the American 
ranks struck Brattle Street Church, in the wall of 
which it still remains imbedded. On the evening 
of the 4th the cannonade was renewed, forming 
an almost unbroken line of fire. For miles round 
the “ houses were shaken,” and “ windows rattled 
with the roar,” hundreds of anxious hearts “ beat- 
ing pace” ® with the cannon all through the weary 
night. When day came, people gathered on Penn’s 
Hill “to hear the amazing roar of cannon” and 
watch the flight of shells, seeing distinctly “ every 
shell that was thrown.” “QO!” said Mrs. John 
Adams, who was one of them, “ how many of our 
dear countrymen must fall.” 

What does all this mean, thought the English, as 
they looked out from their strong works, — their 
Bunker Hill, which Montresor had made impregna- 
ble, and the battery at Fox Hill, and the old and 
new lines that cut off the approach by Roxbury. 
Do the rebels hope to burn the town, and shell us 
out? But when the morrow came, — the anniver- 
sary of that 5th of March on which British troops 
had first fired upon their New England brothers, 
. — through the gray haze of morning they saw Dor- 
chester heights covered with redoubts. “The reb- 


1 Heath, p. 39. 3 Mrs. Adams’ Letters, pp. 68, 69 
2 Thid. * Ibid. 
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els have done more in a night than my whole army 
could have done in a month,” exclaimed Howe; 
and knowing well that, if they were allowed to 
hold their ground, his fleet would be driven from 
the harbor, he made immediate preparations for an 
attack. Washington, on his side, anticipating one, 
prepared to meet it, by sending Putnam, with four 
thousand men, in two divisions, to assail the city 
on the water side. Greene, with the second di- 
vision, was to “land at Barton’s Point, or rather 
to the south of it,’ secure Copp’s Hill, and then 
joiming the first division, under Sullivan, help him 
force the works at the Neck, and let in the troops 
from Roxbury.* Both divisions were drawn up 
near Fort No. 2, half a mile in front of the Cam- 
bridge lines, and about three quarters of a mile 
from Putnam’s quarters, in the large house, still 
standing, near the main street of Cambridge- 
port. The rough old wolfhunter, whom men 
believed in, although they had not yet seen him 
fully tried, was there ; Sullivan, too, “ not very sud- 
denly moved, but when once roused, not ‘very 
easily lulled ;”* and Greene, with thoughtful brow 
and glowing eye. Right before them lay the 
Charles, not winding in silence through the mea- 
dows,* but all astir ah the din of preparation and 
covered with craft of various sizes and kinds, three 


1 Force, Archives, vol. v. p. 110. ** River that in silence windest, 
2 Mrs. Adams’ Letters to J. Through the meadows, bright and free, 
Adams, p- 65. Till at length thy rest thou findest, 


: In the bosom of the sea.” 
8 The reader will recall Longfel- 


low’s beautiful lines to this beautiful 
stream : — 


VOL. I. 10 
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huge floating batteries among them, and flatboats 
that would hold forty men each. And beyond 
the broad tract of lowland, and broader tract of 
bay on their left, they could almost see the martyr 
city, —the bristling cannon, the redoubts, the 
strong lines, Mount Horam, where the grenadiers 
lay in wait for them, and Beacon Hill, rising se- 
renely in the background. They knew that hun- 
dreds of eyes were looking out anxiously from 
housetop and steeple, and every point which could 
give a glimpse of the bay. It was under the gaze 
of all these eyes that they were to row right up to 
those black embrasures. The slow hours passed 
heavily. Noon came, and there was no signal from 
Roxbury steeple; no pendant on Prospect Hill. 
Messengers come and go. Some of them must 
have brought word from Dorchester, that the Brit- 
ish troops were preparing to enter their boats, and 
the ships were all in line to cover the landing, and 
take part in the assault. Some, too, may have 
told how Washington had ridden in among the 
men,and bidden them remember that this day was 
the anniversary of the massacre. 

One of the clock. The church-bells are all 
gone, or you would have heard their clear voices 
ring it out; but the heart hears them, and bounds 
at the remembrance of their profanation. And 
thus day passes, and night closes in dark and omi- 
nous upon unfulfilled expectations. And as the 
night, too, wears on, the wind rises fast, irresisti 
ble. Even the Charles feels it, and is agitated 
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between its narrow banks. But down in the bay 
it is lashing the waters into waves and curling 
crests of foam. God has put forth his own hand, 
and there is nothing left for man to do but watch 
with awe the manifestation of Omnipotence;* no’ 
more roaring of cannon and hurtling of shells 
through the air is heard, but the howling of the 
wind, and the impetuous dash of rain. The pro- 
pitious tempest continued all the next day. 

On the following night a Captain Erving suc- 
ceeded in making “his escape out of Boston,” and 
brought word “that the British were preparing 
to leave the town.”* But what will become of it 
meanwhile, in the hands of disappointed and em- 
bittered men? There were still anxious days and 
nights, especially among those who * did not know, 
as Washington and his generals knew, that their 
work was nearly done. On the 13th a council was 
held at General Ward’s quarters at Roxbury, — 
Washington, Ward, Putnam, Thomas, Sullivan, 
Heath, Greene, Gates being present. They decided 
that, if the town were not evacuated the next day, 
they would fortify Nook’s Hill. The British still 
lingered; and, wearied with their loitermg, Wash- 
ington brought things to an immediate decision 
by fortifying it. Howe had no choice but to flee, 

1 “That this most remarkable in- “TI feel disappointed. This day our 
terposition of Providence is for some militia are all returning without ef- 
wise purpose I have no doubt.”— fecting anything more than taking 
Washington to his brother. Sparks, possession of Dorchester Hill. I hope 
Writings of Washington, vol. iii. p. it is wise and just; but from all the 
341. muster and stir, I hoped and expected 


2 Heath, p. 41. more important and decisive results.” 
8 Mrs. Adams writes on the 7th: — Mrs. Adams’ Letters, p. 69. 
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or drive the Americans from their stronghold, 
or see his ships sunk at their moorings. On the 
19th, soon after sunrise, boats filled with soldiers 
and citizens were seen putting off from the 
wharves, and when the sun set the city was once 
more in the hands of its own people. 


CHAPTER V. 


Perplexing Conduct of the Enemy. — Fortifications of Boston. — 
Greene in command of the City. — Letter to Colonel Nightingale. 
— Thursday Lecture.— Marching Orders.— Alarm in Rhode 
Island. — March to New York. — Preparations for defending the 
City. — Greene appointed to command Fourth Brigade. — Com- 
mand on Long Island. — Fortifications. — Alarm Signals.— Tories. 
— John Jay. — Gouverneur Morris. — Reconnoitering with Knox. 
—Forts Washington and Independence.— Brigade and Regi- 
mental Reports. 


T was not without some doubts of the enemy’s 
intentions that Washington saw their fleet still 
linger in the lower bay. They had begun the 
war, it was true, by a capital error, allowing them- 
selves to be cooped up in a place of little stra- 
tegic importance, when by occupying New York 
and seizing the passes of the Hudson, they might, 
almost without firing a gun, have cut off the 
communication between the Eastern and Middle 
States, and secured their own communication with 
Canada. There was but little doubt that this was 
now their object, and Heath had already been sent 
on with his brigade the day after the evacuation. 
But might not the British general, before he struck 
this blow, attempt with his concentrated forces a 
parting blow at the Americans in their new posi- 
tion?* Therefore Washington continued to watch 
Howe’s movements, holding his own troops well in 
1 Washington’s Orders, MSS. Order of the day for March 24. 
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hand and preparing himself for either contingency. . 


The command of the city was given to Greene.’ 
“General Greene,’ say the orders of the day for 
the 24th, “ will dispose of the regiments in Boston 
to the best advantage.” And next day “the 
wagon-master and companies of carpenters in 
Boston are to receive and obey all such orders 
and directions as Brigadier-general Greene shall 
think proper to give.”? And thus the time passed 
feverishly on till the 27th, when the fleet made sail 
and stood out to sea. 

Two years before, the British troops had given 
Greene important lessons in minor tactics by their 
daily exercises on the Common, and now they left 
a still more important lesson behind them in their 
works in the city and on Bunker Hill? Itis easy 
to conceive the interest with which he viewed 
them. Fortification was the only chapter in the 
art of war which he had thus far studied practi- 
cally ; and here was an illustration of it far surpass- 
ing anything he had ever seen. But of his feel- 
ings at the triumph in which he had borne so hon- 
orable a part no record has been preserved. Our 
last glimpse of him was on the 5th of March, wait- 
ing on the banks of the Charles for the signal to 
embark. Our next is on the 24th, at his quarters 
in the redeemed city, writing to Colonel Joseph 
Nightingale of Providence. “ Rhode Island has as 

1 See Wilkinson, Mem., pp. 1-33. in Boston and on Bunker Hill, and 
2 Order-book, MSS. formidable they are.” —S arks, 
8 Washington gives his impres- Writings of Washington, vol iii. p. 


sions in a letter to his brother: ‘The 348. 
enemy left all their works standing 
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good troops as are on the continent; there are 
many excellent under officers ; for God’s sake don’t 
let the whole be defeated and dishonored for want 
of a commander. You have it in your power now 
to distinguish yourself, to your own honor and to 
your country’s glory. Let not your private in- 
terest defeat the public expectation. The eyes of 
the people are upon you. Make a noble sacrifice 
of your private interest to the public good; and 
give the world a convincing proof that you are 
more socia/ than selfish, and that the happiness of 
your country is a greater object with you than the 
increase of wealth.” 

On the 28th, too, he must have been with 
“Washington and the other general officers and 
their suites,’ when they marched in procession 
from the council-chamber “to the old brick meet- 
ing-house, . ... preceded by the sheriff with 
his wand, and attended by the members of the 
council who had had the small-pox, the committee 
of the House of Representatives, the selectmen, 
the clergy, and many other gentlemen,” to attend 
the reopening of the Thursday Lecture, which the 
Bostonians of that day regarded as a sacred bond 
connecting them with their remotest ancestors ; 
for, except during the last three months of the Eng- 
lish occupation, it had never been interrupted 
since the foundation of their city. And now “an 
excellent and well-adapted discourse was delivered 
from Isaiah xxxiii.:‘ Look upon Zion, the city of 
our solemnities: thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a 
quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken 
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down; not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be 
removed, neither shall any of the cords thereof be 
broken.’” And when the sermon was over the 
procession formed again in the same order and 
marched back to the council-chamber, and from 
the council-chamber to “the Bunch of Grapes 
tavern, where an elegant dinner was provided at 
the public expense, after which many proper and 
pertinent toasts were drank.” “Joy and grati- 
tude,” says the contemporary record, “sat in every 
countenance and smiled in every eye.” * 

On the next day marching orders were issued 
for Monday, April Ist, at sunrise. “ Varnum’s, 
Hitchcock’s, Little’s, Reed’s, and Bailey’s regi- 
ments,” say the orders of the 29th of March, “to 
march on Monday morning at sunrise. Brigadier- 
general Greene will take the command of this 
brigade. Deputy Quartermaster-general Park will 
provide the necessary teams, and the Commissary- 
general will deliver the provisions for the march. 
The Adjutant-general will give the marching or- 
ders to the colonel commanding the divisions. The 
field-officers of regiments and captains of compa- 
nies will be answerable for any damage done to 
the barracks upon their men’s moving out; there- 
fore it behooves them to see that no wanton de- 
struction is committed, as they will be charged 
with a sum sufficient to pay for repairing the mis- 
chief done.” A detachment from Knox’s artillery 
was added to complete the brigade; and, to guard 


1 Pennsylvania Evening Post, April 9, 1776, quoted in Moore’s Diary of 
the Revolution, vol. i. pp. 226, 227. 
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against the inconveniences which Heath’s men 
had suffered on the road,' each colonel was to 
receive “a warrant for five hundred pounds, law- 
ful money, upon application at head-quarters.” ? 
The route lay through Providence to New London, 
where transports were to meet the troops and 
convey them to New York. 

But before they were well on their way came 
an express from Governor Cooke, saying that “a 
ship of war had arrived in the harbor of Newport, 
and that twenty-seven ships, undoubtedly having 
the ministerial troops on board, were within Se- 
connet Point.” Greene was ordered to hasten his 
march, and a messenger dispatched to Sullivan, 
who with six regiments was on the road to Nor- 
wich, to direct him to file off towards Providence.? 
Still it might be but a feint. “The enemy have the 
best knack of puzzling people Iever met with in 
my life,” Washington had written to Reed * while 
watching the fleet in Boston Bay, and this might 
be a stroke of the same game. But a sharp blow 
dealt at Rhode Island would be felt everywhere, 
and counteract, in part, the injurious effects of 
the evacuation of Boston. So Greene pushed on, 
little doubting that the tide of war was turning 
towards his own home, and that he might soon 
have to fight under the eye of his own people. 

But the whole country was in a state of fever- 

1 Heath’s letter to President of 8 Force’s Archives, ut sup. 
Congress. Force’s Archives, vol. v. * Sparks, Washington, vol. iii. p, 
p. 775. 330. 


2 Order of the day for March 30. 
Force’s, Archives vol. v. p. 757. 
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ish alarm, dreading an attack at almost every vul- 
nerable point of its long line of coast; and while 
all were in this frame of mind, three soldiers look- 
ing seaward from a hill below Newport had mis- 
taken the undulations of the fog for the sails of 
the hostile fleet. A messenger had been immedi- 
ately dispatched to the governor at Providence, 
and the governor, a man of decision, had sent the 
urgent tidings to Washington at Boston. But 
being also a man of forecast, he had at the same 
time sent a trusty messenger to Newport to 
verify the report. Much writing and much riding 
it may seem to us, with our telegraphs and steam- 
boats and railroads; but it took a night and a 
day to spread the alarm and another night and 
day to contradict it* And then, while the mili- 
tia-men laid by their knapsacks .and guns, and 
the farmers went back to their fields, and the 
merchants drew long breaths, Greene was free to 
hold on his way towards New London, scarcely 
turning aside for a glance at Coventry and 
Potowomut as he passed along the familiar roads. 
But the roads were heavy with the spring thaw, 
and the people not always ready to help with 
their teams when the baggage-horses gave out. 
It was his first march with troops, and easy as it 
would have seemed two or three years later, it 
must have seemed hard to him then. At New 
London he met his old accquaintance, Commodore 
Hopkins, in the full flush of his expedition to 
New Providence, and his fight with the Glasgow. 


1 Bartlett, Rhode Island Colonial Records, vol. vii. p. 506. 
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Here, too, he found the transports that were to 
convey him and his brigade to New York. Before 
he was ready to sail, Washington passed through 
on his way thither by the shore road. The night 
he sailed a snow-storm came on, dispersing his 
little fleet, and not without danger of shipwreck.’ 

On the 17th,? when he reached New York, he 
found Washington earnestly engaged in his prep- 
arations for defense ; completing the works that 
had already been laid out, and preparing new ones. 
The King’s ships, “instead of lying within pistol- 
shot of the wharves, and their sentries conversing 
with ours, while they received every necessary 
that the country afforded,’ *° were driven down to 
the Hook, and their intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants cut off It “was hard times for quiet peo- 
ple.” * New York was no more “the gay, polite 
place it used to be esteemed, but it was become 
almost a desert, unless for the troops.”? Disaf- 
fected citizens, whose number was large, thought 
it an odious restraint upon their freedom, that 
they were required to be within doors by a stated 
hour, or provide themselves with a pass.° 

On the 24th, the regiments were brigaded anew, 
and Greene put in command of the Fourth Brig- 
ade, consisting of his old Rhode Islanders, under 
Varnum and Hitchcock, and the regiments under 
Wayne, Little, and Irvine. This was the begin- 
ning of his intercourse with Wayne, whom we by 


1 Force’s Archives, vol. v. p. 943. + Moore’s Diary of the Revolution, 
Sparks, Washington, vol. iii. p 314. vol. i. p. 230. 

2 Heath, p. 45. . ® Force’s Archives, vol. v. p. 1167. 

8 Sparks, Washington, vol iii. p. Letter from Rev. John Carroll. 
376. ° 6 Force’s Archives. 
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and by find numbered among his friends, and 
whom we shall meet again by his side in Carolina, 
and by his death-bed in Georgia. But before this 
arrangement had been fully carried out, news 
from Canada—that department which gave 
Washington “ more trouble and concern than his 
own,” *— made it necessary to send another rein- 
forcement to the Northern army. Sullivan was 
appointed to command it, and Wayne’s and Irvine’s 
regiments placed under his orders. Greene’s brig- 
ade now counted as the Third, and, with Hand’s 
regiment, which took the place of Wayne’s and 
Irvine’s, numbered in all thirteen hundred and 
seven fit for duty, although they counted as 
seventeen hundred and sixty-one on the rolls. 
With this force he was ordered “ to encamp, to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock, on the ground 
marked out upon Long Island.” ? 

A broader field now opened before him, with a 
wider range of duties and a greater weight of re- 
sponsibility. Although the enemy had not yet 
made his appearance, there could be little doubt 
that the line of the Hudson was his object, and — 
that part of the first blow, if not the whole weight 
of it, would fall upon Long Island. To prepare for 
this was his first duty, —a duty so similar to that 
of the last campaign, that, as he made his daily 
rounds among the works, and daily revolved in 
his mind his means of defense, and the possibility 
of strengthening them, it must have seemed to him 


1 Reed to Robert Morris. Life, 2 Order of the day for April 30. 
etc, of President Reed, vol. i. p. 200. Force’s Archives, vol. v. p. 1152. 
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as if he had been merely applying the lessons of 
that campaign to a new field. 

Of the many wants of our army, there was none 
greater or more deeply felt than the want of scien- 
tific engineers. Gridley, whom Washington had 
been taught to look upon as “one of the first 
engineers of the age,” * had proved sadly wanting 
in energy, and was still slowly carrying out the 
new plans for the defense of Boston.? Rufus Put- 
nam had given proof of talent and energy, but 
was deficient in scientific training. The works at 
Cambridge had been “ planned by a few of the 
principal officers of the army, assisted by Mr. 
Knox, a gentleman from Worcester.”* “I have 
but one,” writes Washington, in June, “on whose 
judgment I should wish to rely in laying out 
works of the least consequence.” * Greene’s taste 
for mathematics was too much akin to these ~ 
studies not to give them a scientific as well as a 
practical interest in his eyes. But the first idea 
of the works at Brooklyn was suggested by Lee, 
and it is impossible to determine with certainty 
how far his plans were changed, or how fully they 
were carried out by his successors. Still, very 
little had been accomplished when Greene took 
the command, and all that was done after the Ist 
of May belongs to him. “The rebel works were 
judiciously planned, but ill executed,” said Captain 
Montresor, one of the most skillful of the British 


1 Sparks, Washington. * Ut sup., p. 427. 
2 Ibid. 5 Sparks, Correspondence of the 
8 Sparks, Washington, vol. iii. p. Revolution, vol. i. p. 158. 
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engineers, in his examination before a Parliamen- 
tary committee." However this may be, they 
saved the American army. 

Brooklyn at that time, or Brookland as General 
Greene often calls it, might be regarded as a nar- 
row peninsula, separated from the main body of 
Long Island by Wallabout Bay, a broad indenture 
on the north, and Gowanus or Gowan’s Cove and 
Creek, which ran deep into the land from the 
south. Thus the land line was reduced to little 
more than a mile and a third, presenting, as it 
were, a natural front to an enemy and resting 
both flanks on the water. Within this line, and on 
the heights near the water, Lee had built a re- 
doubt, by means of which, in conjunction with a 
battery on the Manhattan side, he hoped to secure 
the entrance of the East River. He had also 
chosen the site for two other redoubts, thus form- 
ing an “intrenched encampment” large enough 
for three thousand men. Upon this basis Greene 
began his work. Near the Wallabout, where are 
now Fort Greene and Washington Square, stood a 
wooded hill commanding a water range of a little 
over a mile, from Wallabout Bay to Corlear’s Hook, 
and a land range which covered the two principal 
roads from the interior of the island. On this he 
built. Fort Putnam, a redoubt with five guns, and 
cutting down the trees, brought the roads under 
the fire of his cannon. The approaches on the 
aorth were secured by an intrenchment running in 

1 Quoted by Reed, Life and Cor- 2 Sparks, Correspondence of the 
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a northwesterly line down the hill-side to the brink 
of the Wallabout. Another zigzag intrenchment 
connected it with Freek’s Millpond, a body of wa- 
ter at the head of Gowanus Creek; and, to make 
this intrenchment, already so well protected by 
the nature of the ground, still easier to defend, he 
strengthened it by another redoubt of five guns, 
half-way between the millpond and Fort Putnam. 
This, proper names being the order of the day, he 
named, or some one named for him, Fort Greene. 
Near the head of the creek, and still within the 
_ peninsula, was another high hill, called Cobble Hill 
by the English settlers, but Ponkiesberg by the 
Dutch. On this a third redoubt was built, armed 
with three guns and strengthened by an intrench- 
ment which, running spirally down the cone-shaped 
hill, procured the works the characteristic name of 
the Corkscrew Fort. Between this fort and Gowa- 
nus Cove was Box-hill Fort, a fourth redoubt; and 
two more small redoubts, one on the slope of Ber- 
gen Hill and one near the Jamaica road, and a little 
south of Fort Putnam, completed the lines of de- 
fense on the land side. On the water side a strong 
guard was stationed at Red Hook, where works had 
already been thrown up, and another at Governor’s 
Island, half-way between Red Hook and the Bat- 
tery. Hand’s regiment was stationed at the Nar- 
rows, to keep a sharp lookout from that important 
point, and the shore carefully patrolled; and, to 
prepare himself for defending the ground between 
his lines and the landing-places on the coast, 
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Greene made a careful study of it in every direc- 
tion.’ 

His first care was to push on his works as rap- 
idly as his means would permit. But while part of 
his small force was working with the spade, large 
numbers were also required for guards. “I can- 
not safely enlarge the fatigue party,” he writes 
in July, “without injuring the health of the 
people, for they are one day on and one day off 
duty now.” 

To secure the earliest intelligence of the enemy’s 
approach, a system of signals was planned by a 
committee composed of Sullivan, Greene, and Stir- 
ling. “Upon the appearance of any number of 
ships by day, from one to six, a large flag is to be 
hoisted on the highlands of Neversink; upon the 
appearance of any number, from six to twenty, 
two flags, and for any greater number, three flags. 

These flags are to be hoisted upon flagstaffs ar- 
ranged there, from east to west, at twenty yards’ 
distance from each other. The signals by night to 
be given by an equal number of fires, arranged in 
the same order and at the same places. These 
signals to be reported, both by day and night, on 
the heights of Staten Island, by flags and fires 
arranged in the same manner... . . We recom- 
mend that the day signal be given by large en- 
signs, with broad stripes of red and white, and 
that upon the appearance of three flags by day, or 
three fires by night, the country is to take the 


1 In the topographical part of this Lossing’s Fieid-Book of the Revolu- 
description I have made free use of tion, vol. ii. ch. xxiii. 
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alarm, and communicate it as soon as possible, for 
the purpose of calling in the militia.” A good look- 
out was to be kept up day and night, and in 
addition to the alarm by flag, “ intelligence to be 
given by express to the Commander-in-chief.”? 
The militia, by order of the Committee of Safety, 
had a “rendezvous appointed” for each regiment, 
and riders were kept in readiness, day and night, 
to spread the alarm. 
While he was thus actively engaged in prepar- 
ing to meet the open attack of an enemy from 
without, a less congenial vigilance was forced 
upon him by an enemy within. Like all her sister 
colonies, New York had her full share of Tories; 
and on Long Island the number was so great as to 
give just grounds for anxiety. Should the king’s 
troops succeed in effecting a landing, and putting 
themselves in direct communication with these 
partisans of the crown, their familiarity with the 
country would make them invaluable assistants in 
every operation of the enemy. Meanwhile, they 
served as spies upon the patriot army, and as a 
check upon the actions of the patriot citizens. 
Some made no secret of their predilections ; some 
temporized and tried to lull suspicion; nearly all 
were prepared to welcome the invading army the 
moment it appeared, and work covertly the while 
o make its landing and advance easy. And in 
doing this they made skillful use of exaggerated 
statements, false reports, malignant slanders, and 


1 Force, American Archives, vol. v. p. 1473. 
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all those dangerous arts which add so much to the 
peril and bitterness of civil war. 

The part of the military arm in this matter was 
exceedingly delicate; for at such moments noth- 
ing is easier than to raise the ery of despotism and 
military usurpation. “I will lend any aid in my 
power that shall be thought within the line of my 
department,” wrote Washington to the Committee 
of Safety, “to root out or secure such abominable 
pests of society.”* And with his usual judgment 
he continued to act as the apparent agent of the 
Committee, while, as with the Congress, he con- 
trolled, in a measure, and inspired their counsels 
by his admirable letters. Greene’s duty was, in 
the main, purely executive. “I send you pris- 
oner,’ he writes to the Provincial Congress on the 
6th of June, “Mr. John Livingston and his barber, 
taken into custody by order of the committee of 
Jamaica, as you will see by the papers accompa- 
nying this. He was delivered by the captain of 
the minute company to Lieutenant-colonel Corn- 
well, who commanded a detachment from this 
division of the army, by order of General Putnam, 
to Hempstead. The captain requested that he 
might be delivered safely into the hands of the 
Congress; accordingly I have sent him (Living- 
ston) and his barber under the care of a number 
of officers, It is notorious that many of the in- 
habitants of Queen’s County are very unfriendly. 
Arms, | am informed by the officers of my brigade, 
are daily carrying by the camp down into that 

1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iii. p. 391. 
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part of the island, and the inhabitants here say 
they are the very people that are known to be 
unfriendly. I should be glad to know whether 
you approve or disapprove of such a practice. 
The officers tell me that not less than four or five 
hundred stand of arms have gone by the camp 
within a few days. I have given orders to stop 
all for the future until I know your pleasure.” 
But when the enemy came and the danger grew 
more imminent, it sometimes was necessary to act 
without waiting for the previous action of the 
Committee. ‘I shall send in,” he writes to Wash- 
ington, August 4th, “a list of the persons proper 
to be taken up on the Island.’* On the 11th he 
sends a list of thirty-seven names, prepared with 
the aid of “ Mr. Skinner, a young gentleman bred 
to the practice of the law, and perfectly acquainted 
with almost all the political characters in the 
Province; 64 Your Excellency will please to 
examine it, and if it meets your approbation, 
signify the time you will have the execution 
take place by giving your orders on the back of 
the list.’ The day before he had “sent over 
nine suspected Tories to the City Hall,” one of 
whom did “not seem to be an object worth send- 
ng away..... Among the others there were 
several insignificant characters. How extensive 
sheir influence may be I can’t pretend to divine ; 
but from their appearance they don’t look like 
doing much mischief” The Tories, however, were 
upon the lookout, and, either from the suspicion 
1 Force, Archives, 5th Series, vol. i. p. 750. 
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natural to their position, or forewarned by friends 
with whom old associations were more powerful 
than public duty, “many of them had gone off.” 
“JT wonder,” Greene writes, “ whether anything 
of this sort has been in contemplation by the 
Provincial Congress. It is surprising to me how 
it could be known.” 

Sometimes, with all his earnestness, he found it 
difficult to conduct the examination with a sober 
face. “Ihave examined the prisoners,” he writes 
on the 27th of July, “ and find them to be a parcel 
of poor, ignorant, cowardly fellows. Two are 
tailors, named John and James Dunbar, and the 
other two are common laborers, named Isaac Petit 
and Will. Smith. They candidly confess they set 
off with an intention of going to Staten Island, 
but not with any intention of joining the enemy, 
but to get out of the way of fighting here. I be- 
lieve the true reasons of their attempting to make 
their escape were, there has been a draft among 
the militia to fill the new levies. and it was ru- 
mored these were a part that were drawn. It 
was also reported they were to go into the North- 
ern army, and that almost all that went there 
died or were killed. The prospect was so shocking 
to them, and to their grandmothers and aunts, I 
believe they persuaded them to run away. Never 
did I see tellows more frightened; they wept like 
a parcel of children, and appear exceeding sorrow- 
ful. One of them is in an exceeding ill state of 
health, very unfit for any fatigue. I beg your 
Excellency’s direction how to dispose of them; 
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they don’t appear to be acquainted with one pub- 
lic matter; they have been Toryish, but I fancy 
not from principle, but from its being the prevail- 
ing sentiment in the country.” * 

Such cases, however, were rare, and the larger 
part of the disaffected, as the sequel proved, were 
both willing and able to fight in their bad cause. 
Sometimes they collected in numbers. “I re- 
ceived information last evening,” he writes on the 
27th of July, “of there being thirty or forty Tories 
on a little island at the entrance of Jamaica Bay. 
Three boats full of men were seen off there day 
before yesterday, but they did not land nor speak 
with any boats, that the guards could discover. I 
sent a party of sixty men to scour the island this 
morning, and to take all they found there pris- 
oners.” ? 

Sometimes his pen has the ring of the sword in 
it. “In obedience to the within order and war- 
rant, I sent a detachment of my brigade, under 
the command of Colonel Vernon, to the house of 
the within named David Mathews, Esq., at Flat- 
bush, who surrounded his house and seized his per- 
son, precisely at the hour of one this morning. 
After having made him a prisoner, diligent search 
was made after his papers; but none could be 
found, notwithstanding great care was taken that 
none of the family should have the least oppor- 
tunity to remove or destroy them.” ® 


1 Force, Archives, 5th Series, vol. natures of Philip Livingston, John 
i. pp. 621, 622. Jay, and Gouverneur Morris, is 
2 Force, Archives, ut sup. p. 621. given in full in Force’s Archives, vol. 
8 The warrant, under date of vi. p. 1158. 
_ June 21,1776, and bearing the sig- 
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These were stern measures; but “ matters,” 
wrote Washington, “are too far advanced to sacri- 
fice anything to punctilios..... My tenderness 
has been often abused, and I have had reason to 
repent the indulgence shown to them.”* Lenity, 
indeed, was attributed to fear; but when men 
who, like Mathews, were suspected, upon strong 
- grounds, of conspiring against the new govern- 
ment were subjected to the restraints which duty 
to itself and to the people compelled it to impose, 
they talked loudly of violated rights and injured 
innocence.” 

But why revive these obscure details? Because I 
would show how these earnest, single-minded men 
looked upon their duty, and did it; accepting war 
for what it was,— the dominion of the strong hand 
and resolute will,—and civil war as a condition 
which permitted no neutrality. When the war 
was over, General Greene made himself many ene- 
mies, both in South Carolina and in Rhode Island, 
by opposing the exclusion of the Tories as impol- 
itic in a country which required population, and 
unjust as punishing opinions which could no lon- 
ger do harm, and which twenty years earlier had 
been held by Whig and Tory alike. But while 
the war lasted no one kept them more sternly in 
check than he. It was some compensation for 
this unpleasant duty, that it brought him into in- 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iii. p. August 28, 1776, are deserving of 
452. careful perusal. See Force, <Ar- 

2 Mathews’s Letters, and the re- chives, 5th Series, vol. i. p. 1549 et 
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tercourse with John Jay and Gouverneur Morris,’ 
leading members of the secret committee of the 
Provincial Congress. And it was a pleasant re- 
lief from the inspection of works already planned, 
to ride up with other officers, or with Knox alone, 
and study the ground on Manhattan Island that 
was to become the scene of action. “Iam obliged 
to defer going up to King’s Bridge till another 
day,” he writes to Knox the 29th of May, “being 
under obligation to go to New Utrecht this morn- 
ing, and to wait on the Committee of Safety of 
this town this afternoon about some business... . . 
I will endeavor to see you this afternoon, and fix 
upon some other time for reconnoitering the ground 
up and about King’s Bridge.” Knox, upon whom 
much of the duty of an engineer devolved, was 
glad to have such a companion in his studies, and 
Greene, who had been early drawn towards Knox 
by his warm heart and sound mind, loved to be 
with him. Sometimes other officers accompanied 
them, and it was on one of these reconnoitering 
expeditions that “the commanding height near 
Morris's house” was pointed out “as a position 
which, if properly fortified, would be nearly im- 
pregnable.” So, among others, thought Putnam. 
Some insisted, with Greene and Heath, that, even 
if it were “made as strong as Gibraltar,” it would 
be a mere trap from which it would be impossible 
for the army to extricate itself, unless the high 
grounds above the bridge were occupied at the 

1 Jay ‘took a leading part in the See Life of John Jay, by his son Wil- 
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same time.’ Both opinions were accepted, and 
Fort Washington was built on the first height and 
Fort Independence on the second. 

At the camp before Boston, Greene’s regiments 
had been distinguished as the best disciplined in 
the army. Since then many changes had taken 
place in the organization of his brigade, and his 
new troops had not yet had time to acquire the 
precision of the old. Still, mixing with them, and 
working and living together, an attachment sprang 
up between the new and old regiments which he 
carefully fostered as a means of success. He 
seems, too, to have fully appreciated the impor- 
tance of exact and regular reports, both for pre- 
serving discipline by keeping officer and soldier 
constantly under the eye of their commander, and 
for enabling him, by reference to his returns, to 
ascertain at any moment the number and condi- 
tion of his men. The state of each company was 
the subject of a morning report, from the corporal 
to every officer in the company; the state of each 
regiment, of a daily report from the adjutant to 
the commanding officer; there were daily reports 
of the sick and absent; provision reports every 
other day to the quartermaster ; returns from the 
adjutant three times a week, and the same num- 
ber of returns from the surgeon ; daily reports of 
guards, and twice a week reports of arms and 
ammunition. These, with courts-martial, orders, — 
papers, and correspondence, required a ream of 
paper a month for each regiment; and much as 

1 Heath, Mem., p. 52. 
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they fell short of the completeness and accuracy 
introduced by Steuben, were of great service, and, 
when regularly carried out, must have contributed 
materially to lighten the burden that lay so heavy 
upon Washington’s shoulders. Greene spared no 
pains to make them effective in his brigade.’ 


1 See estimate of the quantity of American Archives, 5th Series, vol. t 
paper necessary for each regiment p. 578. 
of General Greene’s brigade. Force, 
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T has been seen that Greene took great pleasure 

in writing to Governor Ward, not merely as a 
duty of friendship, but in order to bring his ideas 
upon the important questions of the day before an 
active and influential member of Congress. On 
the 26th of March, Ward died of the small-pox, 
which was still committing its fearful ravages 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
decimating the army in Canada, and knocking with 
livid hand at the doors of the national council 
in Philadelphia. Some had guarded themselves 
against it by inoculation; but Ward, by one of 
those inconsistencies which we often find in the 
most enlightened men, felt that he had no time to 
be inoculated; and when the disease came, the 
blow was sure.’ And thus he died, a wise, pure- 


1 John Adams, in a letter to his ural way. He never would hearken 


wife, says: “‘ We have this week lost 
a very valuable friend of the Colo- 
nies in Governor Ward of Rhode 
Island, by the small-pox, in the nat- 


to his friends, who have been con- 
stantly advising him to be inocu- 
lated ever since the first Congress be- 
gan. But he would not be per- 
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minded, earnest man, whose merit Congress recog- 
nized so fully, that, in committee of the whole, 
although coming from the smallest of the Colonies 
but one, he was almost constantly called to the 
chair; an early advocate of independence, al- 
though he did not live to take a part in the final 
discussion ; a firm believer in the happy issue of 
the war, although he was not permitted to witness 
even the evacuation of Boston; one whose innate 
uprightness and steadfast loyalty to truth and 
honor were soon greatly missed in Congress, and 
whom Rhode Island could ill spare, in shaping the 
path that was to lead her from the insulation of 
colonial life to her higher destiny as a member 
of a great and indissoluble Union. 

Greene felt the loss keenly ; for to whom could 
he now tell his thoughts and feelings upon all 
these great questions, without reserve? For a 
while he wrote with much fullness and freedom to 
John Adams, whose acquaintance he would natu- 
rally have made at Cambridge the preceding au- 
tumn, if indeed he had not already known him 
during that earlier period of the contest in which 
Adams took so prominent a part. The character 
of his letters is still the same, —a close, careful 
study of the situation, and an earnest search after 
the remedy. The army is still foremost in_ his 
thoughts, for it is by the army that the contro- 
versy is to be decided. And how to fill its ranks, 


suaded..... He must take it in his daughter Deborah, Governor 
the natural way.” — Letters of John Ward writes: “J am not likely to get 
Adams to his Wife, p. 92. time to be inoculated.” 

But in a letter of January 7, to 
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and to keep them full, is still the prominent ques- 
tion ; for it was well known that the enemy had 
filled theirs by means which showed that they had 
no scruples about bloodshed. Nothing could have 
brought out in a stronger light England’s utter 
ignorance of the American character, than her 
employment of foreign mercenaries in enforcing 
unconstitutional acts; and from the hour in which 
the first Hessian put his foot upon American soil, 
a return to the affectionate relation of parent and 
child became impossible. Still, while the under- 
current was setting more decidedly toward inde- 
pendence, there were many things on the surface 
to make thoughtful men anxious." There could 
be no question about the result, if all the resources 
of the country were developed; but Greene had 
watched the course of Congress too closely, and 
knew too much about its internal dissensions, not 
to entertain serious doubts of its power to de- 
velop those resources seasonably and effectively. 
One great opportunity of securing an army for 
the whole war had been permitted to slip by un- 
heeded. Was there sufficient ground for believ- 
ing that the mistake would not be repeated ? 
“The peculiar situation of affairs,” he writes on 
the 26th of May, “renders it necessary to adopt 
every measure that will engage people in the ser- 
vice.” But the people had already discovered that 
there was a vast difference between sitting on 
committees of safety or discussing questions in 


1 In our general acceptance of Dickinson and Robert Morris thought 
the doctrine of independence, we too the declaration of it premature. , 
often forget that such men as John 


— ——_ 
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Congress and working upon intrenchments or 
facing the enemy in the field. “If lam to form 
a judgement of the success of recruiting,” he says 
in the same letter, “from what is past, the time is 
too short to raise the troops and be in readiness 
to meet the enemy; and as every argument has 
been made use of upon the present plan of recruit- 
ing to engage people in the service, there must be 
some new motive added to quicken the motions 
of the recruiting patties. .... From the ap- 
proaching danger, recruiting will grow more and 
more difficult. If the Congress was to fix a cer- 
tain support upon every officer and soldier that 
got maimed in the service, or upon the families of 
those that were killed, it would have as happy an 
influence towards engaging people in the service, 
and inspire those engaged with as much courage, 
as any measure that could be fixt upon. I think 
it is nothing more than common Justice, neither; . 
it puts those in and out of the army upon a more 
equal footing than at present. I have not time to 
add anything more. Major Frazier is waiting for 
this; the desperate game you have got to play, 
and the uncertainty of war, may render every 
measure that will increase the force and strength 
of the American army worthy consideration.” 
Adams agreed with him about the justice of the 
measure, but doubted its acceptance by Congress. 
“JT could wish,” writes Greene on the 2d of June, 
“the Congress to think seriously of the matter, 
both with respect to the justice and utility of the 
measure. Is it not inhuman to suffer those that 
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have fought nobly in the cause to be reduced to 
the necessity of getting a support by common 
charity? Does not this militate with the free and 
independent principles we are endeavoring to 
support? Is it not equitable that the States 
who received the benefit should be at the ex- 
pense? .... I think it would be right and just 
for every government to furnish their equal pro- 
portion of troops or contribute to the support of 
those that are sent by other colomies. ... . 
Can there be anything more humiliating than 
this consideration to those that are in the army, 
or to those that have a mind to come in it, than 
this? If I meet with a misfortune, I shall be 
reduced to the necessity of begging my bread. 
.... On the contrary, if there were a support 
established, what confidence would it give to those 
engaged, what encouragement to those that are 
not. Good policy points out the measure ; human- 
ity calls for it; justice claims it at your hands.” 
He regards “the dispute as in its infancy,” and 
urges that “nothing should be neglected to en- 
courage people to engage or to render those easy, 
contented, and happy that are engaged. Good 
covering is an object of the first consideration. 
.... A few troops, well accommodated, healthy 
and spirited, will do more service to the State that 
employs them than a much larger number that are 
sickly, dispirited, and discontented. ‘This is the 
unhappy state of the army at this time, arising 
from the badness of the tents.” 

He calls Adams’ attention also to the condition 
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of the officers, whom he terms “the very soul of 
an army,’ for “ the activity and zeal of the troops 
entirely depends upon the animation given them 
by their officers. . . . . The field-officers in 
general, and the colonels of regiments in par- 
ticular, think themselves grievously burdened 
upon the present establishment; few, if any, of 
that rank that are worth retaining in service will 
continue, if any dependence is to be made upon 
the discontent that appears.” One of their griev- 
ances was “the necessity of acting as factors of the 
regiments, .... drawing from the Continental 
stores by wholesale, and delivering out to the 
troops by retail,’ greatly to the loss “of such as 
were bad accountants.” This, says he, “is no part 
of the duty of a colonel of a regiment, and (from) 
the mode in which the business has been con- 
ducted, too much of their time has been engaged 
in that employment for the good of the service.” 
He proposes as a remedy that “there should be 
an agent for each regiment to provide the troops 
with clothing on the easiest terms.” 

Another cause of complaint was the insufficiency 
of their pay. “They say, and I believe with too 
much truth, that their pay will not defray their 
expenses.) . (is... The dispute begins to be reduced 
- to a national principle, and the longer it con- 
tinues the more will that idea prevail. People 
engaged in the service in the early part of the 
dispute without any consideration of pay reward ; 
few, if any, thought of its continuance; but its 
duration will reduce all that have not indepen- 
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dent fortunes to attend to their family concerns.” 
Novelty may attract new men to the service, if 
the present officers quit it, but that will not make 
up for “the injury the army sustains by the loss 
of every good officer. A young officer, without 
any experience in the military art and knowledge 
of mankind, unless he has a very uncommon genius, 
must be totally unfit to command a regiment.” 
There was still another cause of uneasiness, — a 
recent resolve of Congress on which every officer 
looked with feelings that might easily be worked 
up to a violent explosion. ‘I observe in the re- 
solves of Congress they have reserved to them- 
selves the right of rewarding by promotion accord- 
ing to merit; the reserve may be right, but the 
exercise will be dangerous. (Of) two persons of 
very unequal merit, the inferior may get promoted 
over the superior, if a single instance of bravery 
is a sufficient reason for such promotion. There 
is no doubt but it’s right and just to reward sin- 
gular merit; but the public applause accompanying 
every brave action is a noble reward. ... . 
When one officer is promoted over the head of 
another, if he has spirit enough to be fit for ser- 
vice, it lays him under the necessity of quitting it; 
it is a public intimation that he is unfit for pro- 
motion, and consequently undeserving his present 
appointment. For my own part, I would never 
give any legislative body an opportunity to hu- 
miliate me but once. I should think the gen- 
eral’s recommendation is necessary to warrant a 
promotion out of the regular channel.” 
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Nor were the common soldiers without just 
grounds of uneasiness, as they looked forward to 
the continuance of the war. “The emission of 
such large sums of money increases the price of 
things in proportion to the sums emitted. The 
money has but a nominal value. The evil does 
not rise from a depreciation altogether, but from 
there being larger sums emitted than is necessary 
for a circulating medium. If the evil increases, it 
will starve the army ; for the pay of the troops, at 
the prices things are sold at, will scarcely keep the 
troops decently clothed.” 

With all his sympathy with Mr. Adams’ zeal, 
Greene was not without some doubts about the 
soundness of his judgment. He could not shut his 
eyes to the lessons whicha year in the midst of the 
army, and a year’s observation of Congress, had 
sternly forced upon him. He had seen the enthu- 
siasm which, in a few days, brought together an 
army of nearly twenty thousand men, speedily 
evaporate in the daily routine and daily hardships 
of camp. He had seen a second army slowly and 
painfully collected ; had seen hoW difficult it was 
to arm them, how hard it was to supply them with 
powder; how burdensome their food, clothing, and 
pay were becoming; he knew that there were 
jealousies and dissensions in Congress, divisions 
and animosities among the people; he knew that 
the favorable moment for securing men for the 
war had been allowed to pass unimproved, and 
that it would soon become necessary to begin the 


tantalizing labor of enlistment over again; he saw 
VOL. I. 12 
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a& paper money unsupported by taxes rapidly 
spreading over the country, and obstructing the 
channels of healthy commerce. And, seeing these 
things, he could not but recognize in them an ele- 
ment of failure, which it behooved thoughtful men 
to take calmly into consideration, and, instead of 
indulging themselves in delusive hopes, to meet it 
by a prompt and judicious application of all their 
resources. | 

“J observe,” he continues, in the same letter, 
“that you don’t think the game you are playing 
as desperate as I imagine. You doubtless are 
much better acquainted with the resources that 
are to be had in case of any misfortune than | am ; 
but I flatter myself I know the history, state, and 
strength of this army as well as any in it, both 
with respect to the goodness of the troops or the 
abilities of the officers. Don’t be too confident ; 
the fate of war is very uncertain; little incidents 
has given rise to great events. Suppose this army 
should be defeated, two or three of the leading 
generals killed, our stores and magazines all lost ; 
I would not be nswerable for the consequences 
that such a stroke might produce in American 
politics.” 

Exaggerated ideas of the strength and condition 
of the army had been spread through the coun- 
try, —ideas which it was very desirable to give the 
enemy, but very dangerous for our own people to 
entertain; for it not only led them to relax their 
exertions, but served to foster expectations which, 
as they could not be fulfilled, became the ground 
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of dangerous suspicions and unjust complaint. 
“ You think,” continues Greene, “ the present army, 
assisted by the militia, is sufficient to oppose the 
force of Great Britain, formidable as it appears on 
paper. I can assure you it’s necessary to make 
great allowances, in the calculation of our strength, 
from the establishment, or else you'll be greatly 
deceived. Jam confident the force of America, if 
properly exerted, will prove superior to all her en- 
emies, but I would risk nothing to chance; it is 
easy to disband when it is impossible to raise 
trobnseasl ees. i If the force of Great Britain should 
prove near equal to what it has been represented, 
a large augmentation will be necessary; if the 
present offers should not be sufficient to induce 
people to engage in the army, you will be obliged 
to augment the bounty, and perhaps at a time 
when that order of people will have it in their 
power to make their own conditions, or distress 
the state.” 

In what light Greene viewed his correspondence 
with Adams appears in a letter of July 14: — 

“Treceived your letter of the 22d of June: if it was 
necessary for you to apologize for not writing sooner, it 1s 
necessary also for me. But, as the express conditions of 
my corresponding with you was to write when I had time, 
and leave you to answer at your leisure, I think an apol- 
ogy is unnecessary on either side. But I can assure you, 
as you did me, that it is not for want of respect that your 
letter has been unanswered so long. 

“fT am glad to find you agree with me in the justice 
and propriety of establishing some provision for the un- 
fortunate. I have not had time to fix upon any plan for 
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that purpose, but I will write you more fully in my next 
I have never mentioned the matter to but one or two par- 
ticular friends, for fear the establishment should not take 
place. The troops’ expectations being once raised, a dis- 
appointment must necessarily sour them. On the other 
hand, if the Congress established a support for the unfor- 
tunate unsolicited, it must inspire the army with love and 
gratitude towards the Congress for so generous an act. 

‘* You query whether there is not a want of economy 
in the army amongst the officers. I can assure you there 
is not among those of my acquaintance. ‘The expenses of 
the officers runs very high, unless they dress and live be- 
low the gentleman. Few that have ever lived in charac- 
ter will be willing to descend to that. As long as they 
continue in service they will support their rank; if their 
pay is not sufficient, they will draw on their private for- 
tunes at home. The pay of the soldiers will scarcely keep 
them decently clothed. The troops are kept so much 
upon fatigue that they wear out their clothing as fast as 
the officers can get it. The wages given to common sol- 
diers is very high, but everything is so dear that the pur- 
chase of a few articles takes their whole pay. This is a 
general complaint through the whole army. 

‘“T am not against rewarding merit, or encouraging 
activity ; neither would I have promotions confined to a 
regular line of succession. But every man that has spirit 
enough to be fit for an officer will have too much to con- 
tinue in service after another of inferior rank is put over 
his head. The power of rewarding merit should be lodged 
with the Congress, but I should think the general’s rec- 
ommendation is the best testimonial of a person’s desery- 
ing a rewara that the Congress can have. 

** Many of the New England colonels have let in a jeal- 
ousy that the Southern officers of that rank in the Conti- 
nental establishment are treated with more respect and at- 
tention by the Congress than they are. They say several 
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of the Southern colonels have been promoted to the rank 
of brigadier-general, but not one New England colonel. 
Some of them appear not a little disgusted. I wish the 
officers in general were as studious to deserve promotion 
as they are anxious to obtain it. 

*¢ You cannot more sincerely lament the want of knowl- 

edge to execute the business that falls in your department 
than I do that which falls in mine; and, was I not kept 
in countenance by some of my superior officers, I should 
be sincerely disposed to quit the command I hold in the 
army. But I will endeavor to supply the want of knowl- 
edge as much as possible by watchfulness and industry. 
In these respects I flatter myself I have never been faulty. 
I have never been one moment out of the service since I 
engaged in it. My interest has and will suffer greatly by 
my absence, but I shall think that a small sacrifice if I 
can save my country from slavery. 
“You have heard long before this reaches you of the 
arrival of General and Admiral Howe. The general’s 
troops are encamped on Staten Island. The admiral 
arrived on Friday last. A few hours before his arrival 
two ships went up the North River amidst a most terrible 
fire from the different batteries. The admiral sent up a 
flag to-day, but, as the letter was not properly addressed, 
it was not received. The admiral laments his not arriv- 
ing a few days sooner. I suppose he alludes to the Dec- 
laration of Independence, It is said he has great powers 
to treat, as well as a strong army to execute. 

‘I wrote you some time past I thought you was play- 
ing a desperate game. I still think so. Here is Howe’s 
_ army arrived, and the reinforcements hourly expected. 

“The whole force we have to oppose them don’t 
amount to much above nine thousand, if any. I could 
wish the troops had been drawn together a little earlier, 
that we might have had some opportunity of disciplining 
them. However, what falls to my lot I shall endeavor to 
execute to the best of my ability.” 
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It has already been seen that, as early as October 
of the preceding year, Greene was axious for a 
declaration of independence. Rhode Island, with- 
out waiting for the action of Congress, made her 
declaration in May.’ Greene welcomed it with ex- 
ultation. “By a letter from Governor Cooke,” he 
writes to a friend on the 14th, “covering a late act 
passed last session in your government, you have 
declared yourselves independent. “Tis nobly done. 
God prosper you, and crown your endeavors with 
success.” 

While the army lay before Boston, his daily 
communications with Washington left little room 
for correspondence. But now his letters grow 
more frequent, showing not only how intimate the 
relations between them had become, but what a 
wide range his thoughts had taken, and how ear- 
nestly he labored to do his duty, even in its minute 
details. | 

“JT beg leave to recommend to your considera- 
tion,’ he writes to Washington on the dth of July, 
“the establishing a certain guard at Red Hook. 
It is undoubtedly a post of vast importance. De- 
tached guards never defend a place equal to troops 
stationed at a particular post. Both officers and 
men contract an affection for a post after being 
there some time ; they will be more industrious to 
have everything in readiness, and more obstinate 
in defense. The little baggage that each private 
has is of consequence to him, and will influence 
his conduct in time of action if it isat stake. The 

1 Arnold’s Rhode Island, vol. ii. p. 372. 
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officers also will have new motives; they, knowing 
a post to be committed to their trust, and that the 
whole disgrace will fall upon them if any miscon- 
duct happens, will be much more likely to take 
every necessary precaution to avoid so great an 
evil. But an officer that commands a detachment 
thinks little more than how to pass away his time 
during his tour of duty, it being uncertain whether 
he shall ever command there again.” 

Is there not something in this of the man who 
had studied Locke carefully, and trained himself 
betimes to trace human actions to their spring ? 
On the 11th, he calls Washington’s attention to 
another subject, and in this letter, too, displays the 
same instinctive tendency to combine close obser- 
vation with broad generalization. 


‘*‘ [ was mentioning, some few days past, that a putrid 
fever prevailed in my brigade, and that I thought it partly 
owing to their feeding too freely on animal food. Vege- 
tables would be much more wholesome; and, by your 
Excellency’s permission, they may be provided for the 
troops, without any additional expense to the Continent, 
if the colonels of the regiments were allowed to retrench 
in the article of meat, and that they should draw its value 
in money, to be applied by the quartermaster of the regi- 
ment to the procuring necessary sauce, the quartermaster 
to draw the money weekly, and to account to the com- 
manding officer of the regiment how it is expended, and 
for what. This method may be a little more troublesome 
to the commissary-general and the quartermaster of the reg- 
iment; but if it will remedy so great an evil as now pre- 
vails, I think it worthy your Excellency’s attention. The 
troops cannot complain that they are scanted in their 
allowance; leaving them at liberty to draw either meat or 
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money, as the inclination of the troops or commanding offi- 
cer may lead them, puts it out of their power to complain. 
People often would adopt measures, when left to their 
choice, that they would think a hardship to have imposed 
upon them. 

‘‘ Cleanliness contributes much to the health of the 

troops. They now do and have done so much fatigue, 
that the allowance of soap will not keep them clean. 
Their clothing gets exceedingly dirty, and they wear out 
twice as many clothes on fatigue as doing other duty. I 
should think it a piece of justice due to the troops, for the 
extraordinary fatigue, to be allowed a double quantity of 
soap when they are employed so much on fatigue. ‘This 
is a grievance I have often heard the officers complain of, 
that the fatigue wore out the troops’ clothing faster than 
they could get them, and that they made themselves so 
dirty at work that the allowance of soap would not clean 
them. 
‘‘T have never mentioned anything of a further allow- 
ance of soap to any person, except the other evening at 
head-quarters. I only beg leave to propose it to your Ex- 
cellency’s consideration, and leave it for your better judg- 
ment to determine the propriety and utility of such an 
establishment.” ? 

‘‘T wrote to your Excellency yesterday morning,” he 
writes on the 18th, ‘that I thought it would be an advis- 
able measure to have Cobble Hill fixed upon to give no- 
tice, by the fire of two or three guns, that the enemy had 
landed on this island. Colonel Cary wrote me an answer 
to that proposition that your Excellency had no objection. 
If it is to alarm the camp on your side, it should be men- 
tioned in general orders, that the guards may govern 
themselves accordingly. I don’t want it to alarm this 
camp; what I proposed it for was, to give your Excel- 
lency earlier intelligence than could be done by express, 
and the express to follow with the particulars. I submit 
it to your Excellency’s further consideration.” 


> 
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A letter of the 25th gives us a glimpse of him 
at his desk: a little mahogany desk it was, — it 
is before me now, —a foot and a half wide by a 
foot deep, with a sloping lid scarce large enough to 
hold the foolscap sheet on which he usually wrote, 
and which, lifting like the lid of a school-desk, 
shows within a small oblong space in front, and, 
in the back part, four neat little drawers, and a 
space between them divided bya shelf. The table 
it stood on then was covered with passes, which 
he was signing, — dull, tedious, unprofitable work 
for a general officer, but which must nevertheless 
be done. 


‘**~ am so confined writing passes, etc., that it is impos- 
sible for me to attend to the duties of the day, which in 
many instances prejudices the service. Such a confined 
situation leaves one no opportunity of viewing things for 
themselves. It is recommended by one of the greatest 
generals of the age, not only to issue orders, but to see to 
the execution ; for, the army being composed ‘of men of 
indolence, if the commander is not attentive to every indi- 
vidual in the different departments, the machine becomes 
dislocated, and the progress of business retarded. 

‘The science or art of war requires a freedom of 
thought and leisure to reflect upon the various incidents 
that daily occur, which cannot be had where the whole of 
one’s time is engrossed in clerical employments. The 
time devoted to this-employment is not the only injury I 
feel, but it confines my thoughts as well as engrosses my 
time. It is likea merchandise of small wares. 

“TI must beg leave to recommend to your Excellency’s 
consideration the appointing an officer to write and sign 
the necessary passes. ‘The person I should wish to ap- 
point is Lieutenant Blodget. If it was put in general or- 
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ders that passes signed by him should be deemed authen- 
tic as if signed by me, it would leave me at liberty to pur- 
sue the more important employments of my station. 

‘‘ T hope your Excellency will not think this application 
results from a lazy habit, or a desire to free myself from 
business, —far from it: I am never more happy than 
when I am honorably or usefully employed. If your Ex- 
cellency thinks I can promote the service as much in this 
employment as in any other, I shall cheerfully execute 
the business without the least murmur.”’ 

On the 28th, he closes a report with another 
suggestion for the comfort of his men. “The new 
levies that come in hanker after milk and vege- 
tables. I should think that it would benefit the 
service to allow all the regiments to draw one 
third the value of the animal food in money, to 
purchase milk, etc., and direct in the most positive 
terms the quartermasters to provide it for the 
men.” 

A letter of the 5d of August gives us another 
kind of glimpse of him, and not so pleasant a one; 
for it reveals, at the same time, one of the abuses 
of our imperfectly organized army, and he is 
somewhat angry. “General Heard gives furloughs 
to the troops of Colonel Foreman’s regiment. I 
conceive it to be capitally wrong, and very injurious 
to me and Colonel Foreman both, as neither can 
know what to depend upon if the troops are fur- 
loughed without our knowledge or consent. This 
is not the only evil; for if the troops are refused 
the indulgence here they request, and get it else- 
where, it will naturally lead them to form an 
opinion that we are tyrannical. I must beg your 
Excellency to put a stop to it immediately.” 
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Two days later he takes up the subject of regi- 
mental hospitals. 

‘There is no proper establishment for the supplying 
the regimental hospital with proper utensils for the sick. 
They suffer, therefore, for want of proper accommodation. 
There is repeated complaint upon this head. The regi- 
mental hospitals are and ever will be rendered useless, 
nay, grievous, unless there is some proper fund to provide 
the necessary conveniences. ‘The general hospital cannot 
receive all the sick, and those that are in the regimental 
hospitals are in a suffering condition. If this evil contin- 
ues, it must greatly injure the service, as it will greatly 
dispirit the well to see the sick suffer, and prevent their 
engaging again upon any conditions whatever. Great hu- 
manity should be exercised towards those indisposed. 
Kindness, on one hand, leaves a favorable and lasting im- 
pression ; neglect and suffering, on the other, is never for- 
gotten. 

‘‘T am sensible there has formerly been great abuses in 
the regimental hospitals; but I am in hopes in general 
men of better principles are elected to those places, and 
that the same evils will not happen again. But the conti- 
nent had better suffer a little extraordinary expense than 
the sick should be left to suffer for want of those conven- 
iences, that may easily be provided. 

‘**T would beg leave to propose that the colonels of regi- 
ments be allowed to draw moneys to provide the reg- 
imental hospitals with proper utensils; an account of the 
disbursements weekly or monthly to be rendered. This 
will prevent abuse and remedy the evil. Something is 
necessary to be done speedily, as many sick are in a suffer- 
ing condition.” 


It is evident from these letters that Greene had 
studied his situation carefully, and that his reflec- 
tions upon the events that were passing around 
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him were fast taking the shape of principles. His 
knowledge had been enlarged by observation upon 
a wider field, but the habit of mind was still that 
habit of firm, bold, but careful withal and patient 
thought which he had formed for his own guidance 
long before be dreamed of the use it would one 
day be put to. And it is in this light that the 
study of his letters becomes so important; ever 
bearing in mind that what may now be gathered 
from text-books in a few hours, required then the 
observations of more than one campaign, and a 
vigorous mind to reason upon them. There are 
few of his letters which, however trifling the im- 
mediate occasion, do not reveal the workings of 
an active and powerful mind. 

With such qualities, he could not but take a deep 
interest in the profession that brought them into 
play. Without loving war, without ever closing 
his eyes to its horrors, he found in its intense ex- 
citement a kind of stern delight, — the delight of 
the strong man in putting forth his strength. It 
called out all his faculties, and put all his energies 
to task ; revealing to himself, as well as to others, 
capacities of which he had been altogether uncon- 
scious. And with the growth of this feeling grew 
another feeling, its natural attendant. Military 
fame was within his reach. The work that he was 
helping to do would some day furnish material for 
history, and, as he asked himself what place his 
name was to hold in that history, he felt unwonted 
longings rise within him. “Let my name stand 
fair for the inspection of inquiring friends,” he had 
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written in the first weeks of the war. But now 
those friends were no longer the little village cir- 
cle, but the leaders of the nation; and to stand fair 
with them was fame. Thus, too, he naturally be- 
came sensitive about promotion and rank, as the 
expression of public approbation. The light in 
which he viewed promotion has already been seen 
from his letter of the 2d of June to John Adams. 
It is expressed still more fully in a letter of May 
21st to Washington, and is the more deserving of 
attention inasmuch as he found himself, in the 
course of the next year, compelled to act upon it in 
a manner which has been greatly misinterpreted. 


** From the last accounts from Great Britain, it appears 
absolutely necessary that there should be an augmentation 
of the American forces ; in consequence of which, I sup- 
pose, there will be several promotions. As I have no de- 
sire of quitting the service, I hope the Congress will take 
no measure that will lay me under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of doing it. I have ever found myself exceeding 
happy under your Excellency’s command. I wish my abil- 
ity to deserve was equal to-my inclination to merit. How 
far I have succeeded in my endeavors, I submit to your 
Excellency’s better judgment. I hope I shall never be 
more fond of promotion than studious to merit it. Mod- 
esty will forever forbid me to apply to that house for any 
favors. I consider myself immediately under your Excel- 
lency’s protection, and look up to you for justice. Every 
-man feels himself wounded when he finds himself neg- 
lected, and that in proportion as he is conscious of en- 
deavoring to merit attention. I shall be satisfied with any 
measures that the Congress shall take that have not a di- 
rect tendency to degrade me in the public estimation. A 
measure of that sort would sink me in my own esteem, 
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and render me spiritless and uneasy in my situation, and 
consequently unfit for the service. I wish for nothing 
more than justice, either upon a principle of merit or rank, 
and will at all times rest satisfied when your Excellency 
tells me I ought to be. I feel myself strongly attached to 
the cause, to the Continental Congress, and to your Excel- 
Jency’s person; and I should consider it a great misfor- 
tune to be deprived of an opportunity of taking an active 
part in the support of the one, and in the promotion of the 
other.-. But, should anything take place, contrary to my 
wishes, which might furnish me with a sufficient reason for 
quitting the service, yet I will not do it until the dangers 
and difficulties appear less than at present.” 


It was not, however, until August that the new 
appointments were made, when four new major- 
generals were chosen, his name still coming last on 
the list. Although independence had already been 
declared more than a month, and but seven days 
before, all the members had set their names to the 
Declaration in solemn session, his new commission, 
like his brigadier’s commission of the preceding 
year, still ran in the name of the United Colomes. 
Unlike that, however, it bears the date both of the 
month and the year. On the 12th, his promotion 
was announced in general orders, and Nixon’s and 
Heard’s brigades were put under his command. 
One of the first benefits that he experienced in the 
possession of a higher grade was the lightening of 
that clerical burden which had pressed on him so 
heavily, for he was now entitled to two aids. “I 
have made choice,” he writes on the 15th, “of Mr. 
William Blodget and Major William Livingston for 
my aides-de-ccamp. Should it meet with your ap- 
probation, you will please to signify it in orders.” 
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I have already spoken of his growing intimacy 
with Knox. About this time he laid the founda- 
tion of another friendship, which, like that with 
Knox, was to grow stronger year by year, and end 
only with life. Duty as well as inclination often 
called him to head-quarters ; and his way from the 
ferry led him through the Park, then open ground, 
and frequently used for drills and parades. One 
day, on passing through it, whether in coming or 
in going the tradition does not tell, his attention 
was attracted by the soldierly appearance of a com- 
pany of young artillerists, and particularly by the 
air and bearing of their commander, who, though 
but a boy in size, went through his duty with the 
precision of a veteran. When the parade was over, 
Greene sent to compliment the young officer on 
his proficiency, and invite him to dinner. The in- 
vitation was accepted; and thus began that inter- 
course with Alexander Hamilton which, founded 
on a just appreciation of each other’s talents, per- 
fect confidence in each other’s motives, equal devo- 
tion to the cause in which they were engaged, and 
a singular harmony of opinions upon all the great 
questions involved in it, was a source of strength 
and happiness to both. 

During part of the spring and summer his wife 

was with him in camp. Mrs. Washington and 
Mrs. Knox were with their husbands at the same 
time, and the pleasant intercourse of Cambridge 
appears to have been kept up between them all, 
— dinner being still a favorite mode of bringing 
them together. ‘“ General Greene and lady present 
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their compliments to Colonel Knox and his lady, 
and should be glad of their company to-morrow at 
dinner, at two o'clock,” says a note dated Thursday 
evening, eight o’clock, and still preserved among 
the Knox papers. But as the active business of 
the campaign began, the ladies turned their faces 
homeward, and little time or inclination was left 
for even these brief hours of social enjoyment. 
“ Mrs. Washington left the city,’ is the entry for 
the 30th of June in Heath’s “ Diary.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Enemy’s Ships begin to arrive at the Hook. — Constant Watching. -— 
Alarms in the Country. — Tories. — Threatened Duel in Greene’s 
Division. — English Fleet at the Narrows. — Arrival of the Hes- 
sians. — Hitchcock’s Regiment. — Militia. — First Marching Or- 
ders. — Removal of Cattle and Grain.— Dangerous Illness. — 
Carried to New York. — Battle of Long Island. 


iN POUE this time ships began to drop into the 
Hook, “three or four” a day,' and on the 
29th of June a hundred and twenty sail of topsail 
vessels cast anchor there. Henceforth Greene’s 
eye will be ever on them, watching their slightest 
movements. ‘The general officers were in coun- 
cil,” writes Heath on the same day. The Ameri- 
cans lie on their arms all the night of the 2d of 
July.2 On the 5th four prisoners are brought in; 
and from them Greene gains the first accurate esti- 
mate of the enemy’s force, which he immediately 
transmits to Washington. “ The people of Staten 
Island,” he writes, “went on board the fleet as 
they lay at the Hook, several boat-loads of them.” 
A warning this, that, unless he keep sharp watch, 
the people of Long Island will do the same at the 
earliest opportunity. ‘“ Our people are firing with 
1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iii. p. here.”—Reed to Mrs. Reed, Ist 
443. July, Life, etc. of President Reed, 


2 Heath, p.48. “Mrs. Washington vol. i. p. 194. 
and the other ladies are gone from 
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nine-pounders at the Narrows, but have not heard 
whether they have done any execution. There 
was a smart fire heard at the west end of Staten 
Island about four this morning. It is supposed to 
be an attack upon Fort Smith, in the south part 
of Staten Island.” 

On the 11th four more sail are seen standing 
in for the Hook, two ships, a brigantine, and a 
schooner. The fleet lies idly at anchor; but from 
time to time a few vessels detach themselves from 
the main body, as if to perplex the Americans, 
either dropping down seaward, or “cruising about 
the bay.” On the 17th the enemy are seen to be 
intrenching on the heights of Staten Island. “I 
was down at the Hook about sunrise,” Greene 
writes on the 18th, “and saw a sloop stretching 
down towards the Narrows. . .. . Our out- 
guards suspect there are spies about the camp. 
The sentries have fired half a dozen times a night 
the three preceding nights.” With Tories all round 
and an open enemy, whose ships can bring him, in 
a couple of hours, close up to your works, this 
watching and counting new enemies as they come 
in is nervous business. And nervous, too, it is for 
the poor wives and daughters, and on the main- 
land as well as on the island. “We have our 
coach standing before our door every night, and 
the horses harnessed, ready to make our escape if 
we have time,” writes one of them, a daughter of 
John Morin Scott. “ We have hardly any clothes 
to wear ; only a second change.” ‘Then an alarm 
comes in the night, in the midst of a thunder- 


a 
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storm, and they hurry off, making their way 
towards the interior as best they may. But at 
last they are “obliged to stop on the road and 
stay all night, and all the lodging (they can) get 
(is) a dirty bed on the floor. How hard it seems 
for us, who have always been used to living 
comfortably !”? 

The enemy increases. At two o'clock on the 21st 
seven more large ships are seen coming up from the 
Hook toward the Narrows ; and a negro brought in 
by the rifle-eguard reports that on Staten Island 
eight hundred negroes are to be formed into a 
regiment that very day. The next day, when 
those ships of yesterday have come to anchor, sol- 
diers are seen on board of them,—men “in the 
Highland habit,” the comrades, perhaps, of those 
Highlanders who, to His Majesty’s great “ hurt and 
surprise, had had the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the enemy ;” giving Greene acloser view 
of the Highland habit than he could get now.? 

But now the wheat is a-ripening in the fields 
along the Utrecht and Gravesend shores, and he 
would not have it fall into the hands of the enemy, 
“for everything they destroy or carry off will be 
a matter of triumph.” “I apprehend,” he writes, 
“that an’ order of Congress will be necessary 
for its removal.” He wants, also, Washington’s 
opinion upon his preparations of defense. “I 
should be exceeding glad,” he writes on the 25th, 


1 Extracts from a letter from a 2 Force, Archives, vol. vi. p. 1055; 
daughter of General J. M. Scott, in and 5th Series, vol i. p. 1102. 
Lossing’s Feld-Book 2f the Revolu- 
tion, vol. ii. p. 599. 
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“if your Excellency would visit this post, whem 
at liberty, to see if there are any alterations or 
further regulations necessary.” 

But all the trouble does not come from the 
enemy and the Tories. His own officers make 
him some, and very foolishly. Lieutenant Dun- 
worth, discharged a few days before from Little’s 
regiment, had challenged Captain Talbot, of Var- 
num’s. A hint of the quarrel had reached Greene 
beforehand, and he had already spoken to Wash- 
ington of the possibility of its coming to a chal- 
lenge; wishing, however, “to know nothing about 
it.” But when the challenge had actually been 
sent and accepted, and he was known to have 
been informed of it, he was “ not a little perplexed, 
knowing dueling to be against all laws, both civil 
and military,” and yet feeling, apparently, that the 
question of personal courage was so involved in it 
that it would be difficult to prevent it. He did 
prevent it however, though by what means I do 
not know, and Talbot’s life was preserved for bet- 
ter things. 

Meanwhile his eyes still turn anxiously seaward. 
At five in the afternoon of the 27th, eight sail are 
seen standing in for the Hook, too far off as yet to 
discern what they are, but they have the look of 
transports. This was on Friday. On Sunday, at 
noon, ten more sail are descried in the offing, and 
next morning it 1s discovered that the enemy are 
stronger by thirteen ships than they were at sun- 
set. In the night signal-guns were fired,—a 
thing which had never been done before; and, 
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after the guns, “a considerable noise and move- 
ment of the boats was heard.” Listening still, 
other sounds came floating on the damp night air, 
—sounds of “confusion and hurry.” Perhaps, 
think the Americans, the enemy have heard of the 
fire-ships, and are peering into the darkness up 
the bay, as we are down it. 

Two days pass without further change. On the 
evening of the 30th two ships come in late; and 
then, on the morning of the Ist of August, thirty 
sail are discovered standing in for the Hook. All 
through the long forenoon you might have seen 
them coming grandly on, with their white sails 
trimmed as none but men-of-wars-men know how 
to trim them, and the black muzzles of a thousand 
guns frowning sternly from their sides. At four 
they are off the New Utrecht shore, and pilots 
hurry down to meet them. 

Who are they? The Hessians, doubtless, and 
every American feels his blood boil, and grasps 
his firelock firmly, as he repeats the name. But 
no! not quite yet. It is only Clinton returning 
from Carolina, with Greene’s future antagonist, 
Cornwallis; returning, not in triumph, though 
still haughty and confident. 

But there is other cause for alarm. “The troops 
are in general exceeding sickly, great numbers 
taken down every day. If the state of the army 
will admit of a reinfercement at this post, perhaps 
it may be prudent. If it does not, I will do the 
best I can with what I have.’* In the evening he 
1 Letter of August 1. 
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goes down to the Narrows, and counts the ships 
for himself. From the uniforms, the troops seem 
to be the guards and artillery. “If your Excel- 
lency has leisure, perhaps it may be worth while 
to pay a visit to the Narrows, and to reconnoitre 
and view the fleet.” 

And still the eye turns towards the eastern hori- 
zon. ‘l'wenty-one more sail heave in sight on the 
evening of the 3d. By the morning eight were 
in, the rest coming in. In the night “ the enemy’s 
guard-boats patrolled much higher up the bay 
than usual.” We want “a couple of guard-boats 
to patrol from Red to Yellow Hook, across the bay 
leading to Rapelye’s” if they can be spared from 
other patrolling and guarding. If not, he will do 
as he will do about the reinforcements, — make the 
best use of the means he has; vigilant, not rashly 
confiding, but with no questionings about the path 
of duty. 

Wednesday, the 7th, comes. The day passes 
without change; but at nine in the evening “ Col- 
onel Varnum reports, from Red Hook, .... as 
many as a hundred boats coming from Staten 
Island to the ships, full of men.” ‘Three ships, too, 
were observed going towards the Narrows, having 
first taken in thirty boat-loads of soldiers. Every- 
thing seems to indicate a general embarkation. 
The cloud is about to burst. 

Not quite yet; but, gathering other clouds to 
itself, and growing darker every hour, it yet hangs 
with a deepening menace on the horizon. The three 
ships, with their thirty boat-loads of soldiers, are 
still at the Narrows on the 10th. “I was at Red 
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Hook this morning about three o’clock,’’ Greene 
writes. It is a dangerous place, with its dank, 
miasma-laden atmosphere, for a man born and 
bred in the pure air of Rhode Island, but it affords 
a sight that almost repays the risk; for there, in 
the gray morning twilight, hes the English fleet, 
just within the Narrows, — two hundred vessels in 
all, “seven of the largest drawn up in a line nearly 
two miles advanced of the rest,’’ presenting a 
dim confusion of spars and hulls at first, but which 
as day advances and the mists roll away to sea- 
ward, grows every moment more: distinct, till the 
masts and rigging of the nearer ships come out in 
mazy lines upon the kindling sky, while the great 
mass farther down paint their spectral outlines 
upon it like a forest in winter, stern and bare. 
Another night passes, but not silently, for the 
booming of guns is heard. The Hessian fleet, 
surely! Morning brings no answer; but three 
ships lie at the Hook, and a large schooner, hoisting 
her sails, stretches up from the watering-place to- 
wards Amboy. Last evening, too,— the evening 
of the 1lth,—a twenty-gun ship came up, and, 
firing as she passed the Narrows, the ‘“ Admiral” 
fired in return. And now four ships run down, 
and cast anchor off the New Utrecht shore; and 
far off at sea, we can count twenty-five sail more 
— ships all of them, apparently, coming in as fast. 
as the wind can force them through the water. 
Here, then, they are, at last, these dreaded Hes- 
‘sians, hirelings of blood and pillage; here they 
are, looking out from those thronged decks on our 


1 Letter of Aaron Burr. Force, Arch’ves, 5th Series, vol. i. p. 887. 
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lovely fields, and reveling already in fancy in their 
work of desolation. Ah! call them victims, rather, 
poor, deluded victims, of greedy masters, — driven, 
many of them, at the point of the bayonet; lured, 
some of them, by lies and misrepresentations ; and 
some drawn away by the errors of an age when it 
was still held honorable to sell your sword and 
blood, without pausing to consider whom or what 
youwere to trample down. There is old von Heis- 
ter, grown gray in his bloody trade. He had 
drooped during the long fourteen weeks of sea- 
life, but now, as he snuffs the land breeze, his spir- 
its revive, and he quafis full glasses of his native 
Rhenish to the health of his friends. Rahl is 
there, with the warm blood flowing freely through 
his veins at the sight of firm land and green 
trees. It will flow faster still next Christmas 
night, on the snows of Trenton. And Donop is 
there, too; one more year and less than three 
short months, and he will faintly murmur, as the 
death-film gathers in his eyes, “I die the victim of 
my ambition, and of the avarice of my sovereign.” 
Yes, count_your gold, landgraves and dukes,— thou 
of Hesse-Cassel, and thou, too, of Brunswick, — 
good English guineas, unclipped and sound within 
the ring; send out into your streets and lanes, into 
the roads and highways, and gather in your human 
cattle for the shambles. History has taken note of 
you all; and perhaps, even before your account 
is given in, you will find that it is God’s work 
that is doing here, and you are not on his side. 


1 For a full view of this interest- Aandel deutscher Fiirsten nach Amer- 
‘ing subject, see Kapp’s Soldaten- ica. 
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On the 14th the Hessians are seen landing on 
Staten Island in great numbers; they parade on 
the beach, happy to feel solid ground under their 
feet once more, and then march up the hill towards 
the flagstaff; some zealous Captain Manuel, per- 
haps, rejoicing in the prospect of “a steady drill.” 
But the weather grows thick and stormy. Nothing 
is heard or seen on the 15th. Yet a passage in 
to-day’s orders gives Greene more uneasiness than 
the enemy. Hitchcock’s regiment, which has been 
with him from the beginning, which is so well 
drilled, so carefully disciplined, which keeps its 
arms in such good order, which knows the ground 
so thoroughly, and has so “ peculiar an attachment 
to the old regiments,” is to be taken from him, and 
“strangers to the ground,’ who, if they are like 
most of the troops that come over, “are undisci- 
plined, and badly furnished with arms,” are to take 
its place. He had counted upon these men: they 
and the regiments they had so “long been ac- 
quainted with,’ who were “not only attached to 
each other, but to the place, . . . . would support 
each other, in time of action,” as strangers, or mere 
acquaintances of a day, could not be expected to 
do. “If it can possibly be dispensed with, and 
absolute necessity does not require their removal,” 
he would wish them to stay. 

Then the militia, notwithstanding the “ promise 
of the lieutenant-colonel,” did not come in. “ Should 
they delay coming in any longer than this day, I 
am determined not to be trifled with, and shall let 
them feel my resentment by vigorous and spirited 
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exertions of military discipline, and those powers 
with which I am invested.” A part of the militia, 
however, had joined him, under Colonel Smith, and 
to him he had issued, on the 9th, his first marching 
orders, charging him to “send out scouts and par- 
ties to gain intelligence. If the enemy should 
make their landing good on any part of the island, 
and hear of your coming, they may send out a 
party to interrupt your march. Keep good front, 
flank, and rear guards, to prevent being sur- 
prised.” 

But the “troops appear to be in exceedingly 
good spirits,” and he has “no doubt but that, if the 
enemy should make their attack there, he would be 
able to render a very good account of them.’ 
Meanwhile he is “carrying into execution the late 
resolve of Congress, respecting the removal of the 
cattle, dismantling of the mills, removing the grain 
already threshed, and having that which is still in 
sheaf so stacked and disposed of that in case of 
an attack, it may easily be destroyed.” ? 

It is true that these day-break and evening rides 
in that unwholesome air have not been taken with 
impunity ; he is “ confined to his bed with a raging 
fever,” but “hopes, through the assistance of 
Providence, to be able to ride, before the presence 
of the enemy may make it absolutely necessary.” 
His aid — W. 8. Livingston — writes for him the. 
16th, and it may have been a comfort to him to 
know that there was “no appearance of any im- 
mediate preparation for an attack.” Still the 

1 Force, Archives, 5th Series, vol. i. p. 967. 
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fever increases. “Iam sorry to inform your Ex- 
cellency,” writes Livingston, on the 17th, “that 
General Greene had a very bad night of it, and 
cannot be said to be any better this morning than 
he was yesterday.” 

William Blodget writes for him the next day, 
and in a more cheerful strain: “The General 
desires me to acquaint your Excellency that he 
finds himself considerably better this morning ; 
and is in hopes, in a few days, to be able to go 
abroad, though still very weak.” And, rising on 
his pillow, Greene writes a letter himself, about a 
Captain Grimes, who was said to have given 
several indications of cowardice. On the follow- 
ing day a report comes in that “five small vessels,” 
with troops on board, had made their appearance 
at Hog Island Inlet, and two pettyaugers off Oyster 
Bay, — a marauding expedition in search of live- 
stock. He “immediately detaches a party of 
horse, and two hundred and twenty men, among 
them twenty rifles.” 

And thus the days pass on,— fever holding 
him down, his strong will buoying him up, till the 
sions of attack become so manifest, and the danger 
so imminent, that Washington is constrained to 
send, first Sullivan, and then Putnam, to take his 
place, while he is carried over to the city. And 
there, in the house of John Inglis, in the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, on what is now the northwest corner 
of Broadway and Ninth Street, though a quiet 
suburban retreat then, he lay when the battle of 
Long Island was fought. It was only three or 
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four miles from the scene, and he could hear it all, 
and his brother Christopher, who was with him, 
brought him the tidings from the field as fast as 
they could be gathered. When he heard how 
hard it had fared with Smallwood’s regiment he 
burst into tears. Of all the anxious hearts of the 
next forty-eight hours, there was none more 
anxious than his. At last, early in the morning, 
comes word that the army is over the river, — the 
works, indeed, which he had toiled so hard to 
make impregnable, are lost, but men, equipage, 
baggage, are saved. “It was the best effected 
retreat I ever read of or heard of, considering the 
difficulties,’ he exclaimed, with magnanimous ex- 
ultation. 

“ Providence took me out of the way,” he writes 
on the 30th. “I have been very sick for near 
three weeks; for several days there was a hard 
struggle between nature and the disorder. I am 
now a little better, though scarcely able to sit up 
an hour at a time. Ihave no strength or appetite, 
and my disorder, from its operation, appears to 
threaten me with long confinement. Gracious 
God! to be confined at such a time! And the 
misfortune is doubly great, as there was no general 
officer who had made himself acquainted with the 
ground as perfectly as I had. I have not the 
vanity to think the event would have been other- 
wise had I been there, yet I think I could have 
given the commanding general a good deal of 
necessary information. Great events, sometimes, 
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depend upon very little causes. . .. . I think, 
from this manceuvre, the General purposes to re- 
treat to King’s Bridge, and there make the grand 
sland;-wwers,. If this is the determination, two 
to one New York is laid in ashes.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Condition of the Army after the Battle of Long Island.— Greene 
convalescent. — Letter to Washington. — Council of War. — Un- 
fortunate Decision. — Greene urges the Call of a New Council. — 
Decision reversed. — Retreat from New York. — Battle of Harlem. 
— Greene in Command in the Jerseys. — What was thought of 
him. — His Idea of what should be done. — Preparations for De- 
fense. — His Opinion of Congress. — Letter to Governor Cooke. — 
Resolves of Congress. — Public Opinion. — Privateering. — Hospi- 
tals. — Recommendation of Officers for the New Army. —Charles 
Lee. 


SICK--ROOM could not hold Greene long at 

such a time. The retreat from Long Island, 
which in his judgment was a triumph of military 
skill binding him still more firmly to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, was, for the bulk of the army, a 
lucky escape, exciting only a general conviction 
of their inability to resist so powerful an enemy. 
“Allis gone; the regulars must overcome,” said 
the militia;* and the militia, with new levies 
equally worthless, formed more than a third of 
the army. Sickness added its depressing influence 
to the other causes of dejection; a fourth of the 
whole army, as the returns showed, being sick 
within nine days after the retreat. It was difficult 
to provide comfortably for these sick men, with 
the inadequate means of the general and regi- 
mental hospitals, and the incompetency in many 


1 See Gordon, American Revolution, vol. ii. p. 324. 
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cases, and in some the dishonesty, of the regi- 
mental surgeons;* and many a man who would 
not have feared the enemy may have felt his heart 
sink within him as he helped carry a comrade to 
the hospital or the grave, and thought how little 
it would take to reduce him to the same condition. 
Local jealousies, too, were at work undermining the 
imperfect beginnings of union, setting the men of 
one section against the men of another section, 
and, what was doubly dangerous, bringing out in 
full force the natural opposition between the dem- 
ocratic elements of the Eastern States and the 
semi-aristocratic elements of a portion of the Mid- 
dle States.? The officers from Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and Delaware looked down with great 
contempt upon the officers from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut and Rhode Island, and, if not 
always without reason, — for the custom of permit- 
ting the men to choose their own officers had given 
many a man epaulets who was hardly fit for 
the ranks,— yet often with great injustice, for 
Knowlton was a Connecticut man, and Glover a 
Massachusetts man, and Hitchcock a Rhode Island 
man, and always with serious injury to the com- 
mon cause ; for how could the privates be expected 
to stand by each other in battle, when the officers 
hated each other even more than they hated the 
enemy? Insubordination, desertion, cowardice be- 


1 Gordon’s strong statement, vol. 2 Graydon’s Memoirs contain, per- 
ii. pp. 334, 335, is confirmed by the haps, the most striking expression 
correspondence of the time. Oneof of this feeling, in which the writer 
them was drummed out of the army himself seems to have shared largely. 
for selling recommendations to fur See also an extract from a contempo- 
loughs at sixpence sterling. rary letter in Gordon, vol. ii. p. 331. 
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fore the enémy, and insolence and oppression to- 
wards their friends, were the natural fruits of 
these feelings,’ heightened by the crafty insinua- 
tions of the disaffected that the leaders were seek- 
ing to save themselves by selling the army to the 
British2 The emergency which Greene had fore- 
told in his letters to John Adams was come. Was 
he prepared to meet it? 

We left him scarcely “ able to sit up an hour at 
a time,’ much less to walk across the room, but 
already interpreting Washington’s designs by his 
last movement. Five days pass without a record, 
his strength gradually returning the while; how 
fast or how slow we know not, or by what help of 
air and exercise, but so effectually that as early as 
the 5th we find him at his desk again, pen in 
hand, writing a letter to Washington, which pre- 
supposes many anxious Inquiries and much anxious 
thought. As yet Washington’s intentions were 
unknown; no council had been summoned, no 
opinions called for; but Greene could not restrain 
his feelings. 

“The critical situation which the army is in,” he 
writes, ‘* will, I hope, sufficiently apologize for my troub- 
ling your Excellency with this letter. The sentiments 
are dictated, I am sure, by an honest mind, —a mind 
which feels deeply interested in the salvation of this coun- 
try, and for the honor and reputation of the general 
under whom he serves. 

‘“‘'The object under consideration is, whether a general 
and speedy retreat from this island is necessary or not. 


1 Letter in Gordon, vol. ii. p. * Greene to Washington, Septem- 
332. ber 5th. 
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To me it appears the only eligible plan to oppose the en- 
emy successfully, and secure ourselves from disgrace. I 
think we have no object on ‘this side of King’s Bridge. 
Our troops are now so scattered that one part may be cut 
off before the others can come to their support. In this 
situation, suppose the enemy should run up the North 
River several ships of force, and a number of transports 
at the same time, and effect a landing between the town 
and middle division of the army; another party from 
Long Island should land right opposite ; these two parties 
form a line across the island, and intrench themselves. 
The two flanks of this, line could be easily supported by 
the shipping; the centre, fortified with the redoubts, 
would render it very difficult if not impossible to cut our 
way through. | 

*¢ At the time the enemy are executing this movement 
or manceuvre they will be able to make sufficient diver- 
sions, if not real lodgments, to render it impossible for the 
centre and upper divisions of the army to afford any assist- 
ance here. Should this event take place (and, by the by, 
I don’t think it very improbable), your Excellency will 
be reduced to that situation which every prudent general 
would wish to avoid, — that is, of being obliged to fight 
the enemy to a disadvantage, or submit. 

“Tt has been agreed that the city of New York would 
not be tenable if the enemy got possession of Long Island 
and of Governor’s Island. ‘They are now in possession of 
both these places. Notwithstanding, I think we might 
hold it for some time, but the annoyance must be so great 
as to render it an unfit place to hold troops in. If we 
should hold it, we must hold it to a great disadvantage. 

«The city and island of New York are no objects for 
us; we are not to bring them into competition with the 
general interests of America. Part of the army already 
has met with a defeat ; the country is struck with a panic; 
any capital loss at this time may ruin the cause. Tis our 
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business to study to avoid any considerable misfortune, 
and to take post where the enemy will be obliged to fight 
us, and not we them. ‘The sacrifice of the vast property 
of New York and the suburbs, I hope has no influence 
upon your Excellency’s measures. Remember the King 
of France. When Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Ger- 
many, invaded his kingdom, he laid whole provinces waste, 
and by that policy he starved and ruined Charles’s army, 
and defeated him without fighting a battle. Two thirds 
of the property of the city of New York and the suburbs 
belongs to the Tories. We have no very great reason to 
run any considerable risk for its defence. If we attempt 
to hold the city and island, and should not be able finally, 
we shall be wasting time unnecessarily, and betray a de- 
fect of judgment, if no worse misfortune attend it. 

‘I give it as my opinion, that a general and speedy 
retreat is absolutely necessary, and that the honor and 
interest of America require it. I would burn the city and 
suburbs, and that for the following reasons. If the enemy 
gets possession of the city, we never can recover the pos- 
session without a superior naval force to theirs; it will 
deprive the enemy of an opportunity of barracking their 
whole army together, which, if they could do, would be a 
very great security. It will deprive them of a general mar- 
ket; the price of things would prove a temptation to our 
people to supply them for the sake of the gain, in direct 
violation of the laws of their country. 

‘‘ All these advantages would result from the destruc- 
tion of the city, and not one benefit can arise to us from 
its preservation, that I can conceive of. If the city once 
gets into the enemy’s hands, it will be at their mercy 
either to save or destroy it, after they have made what use 
of it they think proper. 

‘«¢ At the retreat I would order the army to take post at 
King’s Bridge, and post along Westchester shore, where 
barracks may be procured for that part of the army that 
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are without tents. I must confess I am too ignorant of the 
ground to form much judgment about posting the troops. 
Your Excellency’s superior judgment, formed from your 
own observation upon the ground, will enable you to make 
a much better disposition than I can conceive of. 

‘‘If my zeal has led me to say more than I ought, I 
hope my good intentions may atone for the offense. 

‘*¢ I shall only add that these sentiments are not dictated 
from fear, nor from any apprehension of personal danger ; 
but are the result of a cool and deliberate survey of our 
situation, and the necessary measures to extricate us from 
our present difficulties. I have said nothing at all about 
the temper and disposition of the troops, and their appre- 
hensions about being sold. ‘This is a strong intimation 
that it will be difficult to get such troops to behave with 
proper spirit in time of action, if we should be attacked. 

“Should your Excellency agree with me with respect 
to the two first points, that is, that a speedy and general 
retreat is necessary, and also that the city and suburbs 
should be burned, I would advise to call a general council 
upon that question, and take every general officer’s opin- 
ion upon it.” 


The same grave questions were agitating Wash- 
ington’s own mind. “Till of late,” he had written 
the President of Congress on the 2d, “I had no 
doubt in my own mind of defending this place; 
nor should I have yet, if the men would do their 
duty; but this I despair of... .. If I should be 
obliged to abandon the town, ought it to stand as 
winter-quarters for the enemy?”* Greene’s letter 
coming to him while in this mood, he called a 
council of general officers on the 7th, laid the situ- 
ation of the army before them, and asked their 

1 Sparks, Writings of Washington, vol. iv. p. 72. 
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opinion as to his future movements. Unfortunately, 
an exaggerated importance was attached to the 
preservation of New York. Congress had decided 
that if the army were compelled to leave it, “no 
damage” should be done it.’ Even in the army 
some could not bear the idea of abandoning “the 
poor city.” “The very thought gives me the hor- 
rors,” wrote Colonel Malcolm to John McKesson, ? 
the day before the council met, and the feeling 
was, doubtless, largely shared by the army. But, 
what was far worse, it was shared by the council 
also, who decided by a large majority to try to hold 
the city with five thousand men, and post the rest 
of the army at King’s Bridge and intermediate 
points. “There were some general officers,” wrote 
Washington, “in whose judgment and opinion 
much confidence is to be placed, that were for a 
total and immediate removal from the city. .... 
But they were overruled by a majority.”* What 
Washington himself thought is evident from the 
tone of this last paragraph. 

Greene left the council-room with a heavy heart, 
but by no means disposed to accept the decision as 
final, without another attempt to open the eyes of 
his colleagues to their danger. It was a delicate 
thing for the lowest major-general on the list to 


1 “ Resolved, That General Wash- 
ington be acquainted that Congress 


same, though the enemy should, for a 
time, obtain possession of it.”” — Jour- 


would have especial care taken, in 
case he should find it necessary to 
quit New York, that no damage be 
done to said city by his troops, on 
their leaving it; the Congress having 
no doubt of being able to recover the 


nals of Congress, September 3, 1776. 
2 Force, Archives, 5th Series, vol. 
i pil Ore 
8 Sparks, Writings of Washington. 
vol. iv. pp. 84, 85. 
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ask a reconsideration of the decision of a full board 
of general officers, and it was a still more delicate 
thing to collect the opinions of subordinates upon 
a question already discussed and determined by 
superiors. No man’s ideas were more decided than 
his as to the imperative duty of subordination in an 
army ; and in this taking counsel against a council 
there was something that looked very much like 
insubordination. But this was no time for personal 
considerations, or a scrupulous adherence to form 
and precedent; and after consulting some of the 
field-officers, he put into Washington’s hands on 
the 11th a petition for a second council, signed 
by Nixon, Mifflin, Beall, Parsons, Wadsworth, and 
Scott; his own name standing at the head as the 
only major-general on the list.* 

This was all that Washington waited for; and 
immediately summoning a council for the next day 
at General McDougall’s head-quarters, the decision 
of the first council was reversed with only three 
dissenting voices, — Spencer, Clinton, and Heath. 
Kight thousand men were to be left “for the de- 
fense of Mount Washington and its dependencies.” * 

Every nerve was now strained to remove the 
stores and baggage, and convey the sick to a place 
of greater security. But eight precious days had 
already been lost. On Sunday, the 15th, Howe 
landed between Kips’ and Turtle Bay; and in the 
“miserable and disorderly retreat” which followed, 
Washington’s invaluable life was imperiled by the 


1 Force, American Archives, 5th 2 Force, ut sup., pp. 329, 330. 
Series, vol. ii. p. 326. 
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cowardice of Parsons’ and Fellows’ brigades ; and 
Putnam, with three thousand five hundred men, 
was barely saved from capture, by the “ cakes and 
wine” of Mrs. Murray.’ “Are these the men with 
whom [ am to save America?” cried Washington, 
in the bitterness of his heart.* But in the fore- 
noon of the next day, in a skirmish of outposts 
gradually swelling to the proportions of a battle, 
the Americans drove the British from three suc- 
cessive positions, and withdrew, at last, volunta- 
rily, in order to prevent the engagement from 
becoming general. It was Greene’s first close 
fight; and though he had no command in it, he 
went into it, with Putnam and Reed, for example’s 
sake, and “fought hard.’*? Great was the exulta- 
tion of the Americans at this proof that the Brit- 
ish could still be made to run, and the Hessians 
too. But great and sincere was the mourning over 
the gallant Knowlton, who could ill be spared by 
an army which, amid its many wants, wanted most 
of all officers like him, whom it could look up to 
with respect and follow with confidence. 

From the first appearance of the enemy in the 
waters of New York, no pains had been spared to 
secure New Jersey and the communications with 
Philadelphia. A flying camp had been established, 

1 Gordon, American. Revolution, tember 17, speaks of “ the spirited 
vol. ii. pp. 327, 328. Greene to conduct of General Putnam and Col- 
Governor Cooke, September 17. onel Reed,” without alluding to his 
Ramsay, American Revolution, vol. own share in the fight; but in a let- 
i. p. 306; Thacher, Military Journal, ter to Colonel H. Lee, February 18, 
p- 59. 1782, he says, “I fought hard at 


2 Heath. Harlem.” 
8 Greene to Governor Cooke, Sep- 
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the militia called out, and works thrown up at im- 
portant points. Especial importance had been at- 
tached to Fort Constitution, on the Palisades,’ 
which, it was hoped, would, with Fort Washington, 
on the opposite bank of the Hudson, effectually 
command the passage of the river, and thus secure 
both the country above and the crossings at the 
ferries. General Mercer and General Livingston 
had been active in all these measures, and much 
was justly expected from their intelligence and 
zeal. But the day after the fight at Harlem, 
Greene was ordered over to take command in the 
Jerseys, with his head-quarters at Fort Constitu- 
tion. His detachment was composed of three 
brigades, — Nixon’s, Clinton’s, and Irvine’s, —and 
two regiments, — Bradley’s and Dey’s,— the last 
of them militia, forming a total, on the 29th of 
September, of three thousand five hundred and 
twenty-one, rank and file, present and fit for duty, 
out of a body of five thousand seven hundred 
and seven. 

It was a position of great responsibility, imply- 
ing a confidence highly flattering to his feelings, 
and a well-earned reward of the zeal he had dis- 
played from his first entrance into the army. 
“You have a very just idea of Greene’s impor- 
tance,” writes Tench Tilghman, one of Washing- 
ton’s own staff, who was watching him from head- 
quarters, to William Duer, who was watching him 
from Fishkill, as a member of the Convention’s 


1 Washington to Mercer, September 3, Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
vol. iv. p. 75. 
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Committee of Correspondence; “he is, beyond 
doubt, a first-rate military genius, and one in 
whose opinions the General places the utmost con- 
fidence.* He is so near us that he can give every 
assistance in the way of advice; and, should the 
enemy relinquish their plan against the Jersey side, 
he can also be spared to attend in time of action.” 
“T remember,” says Colonel Pickering, “that, as I 
was passing the night at Providence, on my way to 
New York, with my regiment, in 1776, the conver- 
sation turned upon the possibility of Washington’s 
being killed, and who, in case of such a misfortune, 
was best qualified to take his place. Greene, it 
was acknowledged by all, was the proper man.’ ? 

Everything now depended upon being able to 
“make a stand” before the enemy, and keep them 
at bay, or at least so far retard their advance as to 
draw out the campaign without giving them an 
opportunity to strike another blow lke that of 
Long Island. “I think,’ Greene writes to Governor 
Cooke, on the 17th, “and so does his Excellency, 
that the operations of the campaign will have no — 
effect upon you, as it will be impossible for the 
enemy to detach any part of the army while our 
army is able to make any stand. I would not 
evacuate one foot of ground (in Rhode Island), as 
it will tend to encourage the enemy, and dispirit 
our people.” 

In the Jerseys, as on Long Island, his task was 
one of sleepless watchfulness. “The enemy are 


1 Force, Amesican Archives, 5th 2 Pickering MSS. 
Series, vol. ii. p. 870. : 
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landed at Powley’s Hook,” he writes from “ Camp 
Fort Constitution” on the 23d. “They came up 
this afternoon, and began a cannonade on the bat- 
teries, and, after cannonading for half an hour, or 
a little more, they landed a party from the ships. 
General Mercer had ordered off from the Hook all 
the troops, except a small guard, who had orders 
to evacuate the place from the first approach of 
the énemy. General Mercer mentions no troops 
but those landed from the ships, but Colonel Bull, 
and many others that were along the river upon 
the heights, saw twenty boats go over from New 
York to Powley’s Hook. This movement must 
have happened since General Mercer wrote. I 
propose visiting Bergen to-night, as General Mer- 
cer thinks of going to his post at Amboy to-mor- 
row. I purpose to detain him one day longer.” 
On examining the position, he determined to 
hold it a few days longer, pushing forward his ad- 
vanced guard “to a mill just back of Powley’s 
Hook.” But early in October he decided to evac- 
uate Bergen also; “a measure,” says a letter of 
the time, “ which will first be condemned and af- 
-terwards approved.” ! And thus, by the 5th of 
October, he found himself with his troops col- 
lected, and equally prepared to meet an attack on 
his own side of the river, or go to Washington’s 
assistance, if needed, on the other side. 
It was one of the trials of his situation, as well 
as of Washington’s, that his confidence in the wis- 
dom and justice of Uongress had been fatally im- 


1 Force, American Archives, 5th Series vol. ii. p. 767. 
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paired. The mistakes of the first year might 
have been attributed to inexperience and novelty 
of position; but they had all been carefully re- 
peated in the second year, and the campaign was 
again wearing away without any adequate provis- 
ion for the future. He could not see these things 
without deep anxiety, but it was an anxiety free 
from any doubt about the issue of the contest, for 
he knew the resources of the country, he knew 
the character of the people, and he was confident 
that if those resources were properly drawn out, 
and that character wisely used, England would be 
compelled to yield. 


‘‘T apprehend,” he says, in a private letter of the 28th, 
‘“‘the several retreats that have lately taken place begin to 
make you think all is lost. Don’t be frightened; our 
cause is not yet in a desperate state. The policy of Con- 
gress has been the most absurd and ridiculous imaginable, 
pouring in militia-men who come and go every month. 
A military force established upon such principles defeats 
itself. People coming from home with all the tender feel- 
ings of domestic life are not sufficiently fortified with nat- 
ural courage to stand the shocking scenes of war. To 
march over dead men, to hear without concern the groans 
of the wounded, — I say few men can stand such scenes, 
unless steeled by habit or fortified by military pride. 

‘There must be a good army established; men engaged 
for the war; a proper corps of officers; and then, after a 
proper time to discipline the men, everything is to be ex- 
pected. : 

‘“¢ The Congress goes upon a penurious plan. The pres- 
ent pay of the officers will not support them, and it is gen- 
erally determined by the best officers to quit the service, 
unless a more adequate provision is made for their support. 
The present establishment is not thought reputable. 
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*‘The Congress has never furnished the men voted by 
near one half, certainly by above one third. Had -we 
had numbers we need not have retreated from Long 
Island or New York. But the extent of ground to guard 
rendered the retreat necessary ; otherwise the army would 
have been ruined by detachments. The enemy never 
could have driven us from Long Island and New York if 
our rear had been secured. We must have an army to 
meet the enemy everywhere ; to act offensively as well as 
defensively. Our soldiers are as good as ever were ; and 
were the officers half as good as the men, they would beat 
any army on the globe of equal numbers.” } 


When these lines were written a committee of 
Congress was already in camp, “to make inquiry 
into the condition of the army, and agree upon 
the necessary augmentation.” “The general off- 
cers,’ says Heath on the 26th, “were in council 
with a committee of Congress.” Andon the 27th, 
says the same somewhat meagre but still valuable 
diary, “the council sat again.” ? The result was a 
resolution to raise a new army without delay. 


‘The Congress,”’ Greene writes to a friend in Rhode Is- 
land on the 8d of October, ‘“ have ordered eighty-eight 
regiments to be raised for the war. This looks well. For 
God’s sake let us have good officers from Rhode Island, if 
you wish to preserve its reputation. We want nothing 
but good officers to constitute as good an army as ever 
marched into the field. Our men are infinitely better 
than the officers. I do not speak of Rhode Island officers, 
for they are generally good, and behaved exceeding well 
in the late action. They did themselves a great deal of 
honor. I shall send a list to the governor of such as de- 


1Extract from a private letter, 2 Heath, Memoirs, p. 66. 
Sept. 28, 1776. 
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serve a preference. I think you may officer your regi- 
ment as well as any on the continent, if you will consult 
nothing but the merit of the man.” 


And, writing to Governor Cooke, on the 11th : — 


‘“‘ His Excellency General Washington will transmit you 
a list of officers, to constitute the two new regiments to be 
raised by your State. The most of those officers are gen- 
tlemen whose conduct has been approved by those under 
whom they have served. The success of the cause, the 
defeat of the enemy, the honor of the State, and the rep- 
utation of the army, altogether depends upon the establish- 
ing a good core, or corps of officers. My little experience 
has fully convinced me that, without more attention is paid 
by the different States in the appointment of the officers, 
the troops never will answer their expectations. I hope, 
as everything that is dear and valuable is at stake, that no 
popular prejudices nor family connection will influence the 
House in the appointment of the officers for the new army. 
I am sensible that America has as good material to form 
an army as any state in the world; but without a good set 
of officers, the troops will be little better than a lawless 
banditti, or an ungovernable mob. ‘The Americans pos- 
sess as much natural bravery as any people upon earth, 
but habit must form the soldier. He who expects men 
brought from the tender scenes of domestic life can meet 
danger and death with a becoming fortitude is a stranger 
to the human heart. 

“There is nothing that can get the better of that active 
principle of self-preservation, but a proper sentiment of 
pride, or being often accustomed to danger. As the prin- 
ciple of pride is not predominant enough in the minds of 
the common soldiery, the force of habit must be called in 
to its aid, to get the better of our natural fears, ever 
alarmed at the approach of danger. 

‘* There has been, it must be confessed, some shameful 
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conduct in this army this campaign, in a great measure 
owing to the bad conduct of the officers. I have neither 
seen nor heard of one instance of cowardice among the old 
troops, where they had good officers to lead them on. In 
the last action, every regiment behaved with a becoming 
spirit, especially Colonel Hitchcock’s and Colonel Var- 
num’s. I don’t wish to see an officer in the army but 
such as has a regard for their reputation, who feels a sen- 
timent of honor, and is ambitious of distinguishing himself. 
Such will answer the public expectation, and be an honor 
to the State that sent him. 

‘¢ Colonel Varnum, from the treatment he has met with 
from Congress, has taken the resolution of leaving the 
army. ‘The colony are generally acquainted with his 
abilities, (so) that he stands in no need of a recommenda- 
tion. Perhaps the House may think proper to reélect 
him, and give him the opportunity to refuse the appoint- 
ment, as a compliment due to his party services. Colonel 
Cornwell and Colonel Carey, you'll observe, are both left 
out in the general arrangement. They were both in the 
late action, and behaved exceeding well; but as there is a 
reduction of regiments, ‘tis not possible to accommodate 
the whole, and there is a preference given by the under 
officers, though they have never been consulted upon this 
occasion. His Excellency has put down only such as ap- 
pears deserving, without consulting them upon the subject 
to know whether they would serve or not. The House 
will appoint such and so many of those recommended as 
they shall think proper, and fill the vacancies of their own 
choice ; but I hope there will be none in the arrangement 
but men of merit. 

*‘ The several retreats and evacuations that have taken 
place this campaign, without doubt has alarmed the fear 
of the timid, and aroused their apprehension of an ap- 
proaching ruin. ‘The source of these misfortunes have 
originated from several causes. The strength of the 
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enemy far exceeded the expectations of Congress ; the late 
season that they attempted to call ina reinforcement to 
our aid, the many delays that took place among the differ- 
ent States in furnishing their proportion, protracted the 
time of collecting the forces together to such a degree that, 
when the enemy had their whole strength together, ours, 
in different detachments, were very far inferior to theirs. 
With a force inferior to the enemy in number, with troops 
that were mostly raw and undisciplined, with young and 
ignorant officers, what could be expected against old, ex- 
perienced officers, with veteran troops to command, short 
of what has taken place, especially when you take in the 
idea of the extent of ground we had to guard, and the 
assistance the enemy received from their ships, owing to 
the situation of the posts we occupied? The militia has 
come and gone in such shoals that his Excellency could 
never tell scarcely two days together the strength he had 
at any one post. 

“Tf the different States complete the establishment 
agreeable to the resolves of Congress, and the troops come 
well officered (for on that the whole depends), I have not 
the least doubt in my own mind but that in a few months 
we shall be able to seek the enemy instead of they us. I 
know our men are more than equal to theirs ; and were 
our officers equal to our men, we should have nothing to 
fear from the_best troops in the world. I do not mean to 
derogate from the worth and merit of all the officers in the 
army. We have many that are in the service deserving 
of the highest applause, and has served with reputation 
and honor to themselves and the State that sent them ; 
and I am happy to have it to say that the Rhode Island 
regiments hitherto are amongst this number.” 


John Hancock, too, communicates the “ resolves ” 
to the General Assembly of Rhode Island in a let- 
ter of the 9th: — 
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“The inclosed resolves, which I transmit in obedience 
to the commands of Congress, will inform you of the am- 
ple provision they have made for the support of both of- 
ficer and soldier who shall enter the service during the 
war. The pay of the former is considerably increased ; 
and the latter is to receive annually a complete suit of 
clothes, or, in lieu thereof, the sum of twenty dollars should 
he provide the suit for himself. This additional encour- 
agement, besides the twenty-dollar bounty and one hun- 
dred acres of land formerly granted, the Congress expect 
will be the means of engaging the troops to serve during 
the war.” } 


But “there is a material difference,” wrote 
Washington, “between voting battalions and rais-. 
ing men.” * The enthusiasm with which the war 
began had been materially dampened by hard- 
ships, disappointments, and reverses. Men no 
longer felt implicit confidence in the wisdom 
of Congress. There were already serious doubts 
about public credit, and the paper money which 
was putting it to so severe a test. Individual in- 
terests were fast resuming their control, and gain- 
ing a fatal supremacy over that devotion to the 
general interest with which the war began. Men 
of capital were thinking again of their specula- 
tions and investments; and the laborers, both in 
town and country, the mechanics and farmers, men 
_ by whom the ranks of the army should have been 
filled, were looking enviously upon the sudden 
gains of privateersmen, and the apparent ease with 
which large fortunes were made with little work. 


1 Bartlett, R. I. Records, vol. viii 2 Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
p- 31. vol. iv. p. 131. 
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“ The officers,” wrote Lee, “and indeed it must 
necessarily be so, are of opinion that nothing im- 
pedes the recruiting of the army so much as the 
present rage for privateering; that, unless this is 
in some measure checked, it is in vain to expect 
any success.’ Indeed, it was difficult even for the 
officers to look at these sudden fortunes without 
remembering that they also had families to pro- 
vide for. “This fall,” writes Greene in the letter 
from which I just now quoted, “is the golden har- 
vest. I think the fishing-ships at the eastward 
may be objects of attention this fall, In the 
spring, the Hast India ships may be intercepted on 
the coast of Africa. Were I at hberty, I think 
that I could make a fortune for my family. But 
it is necessary for some to be in the field to secure 
the property of others in their stores.” 

Another subject that weighed heavily upon his 
mind at this period was the condition of the sick ; 
for here, as on Long Island, there were serious dif- 
ferences between the general hospital and the regi- 
mental hospitals, and the consequences fell heavily 
upon the poor soldier, After struggling with it 
a while, he laid the whole matter before Congress 
in a letter of the 10th of October, to the Presi- 
dent : — 


‘¢ The sick of the army, who are under the care of the 
regimental surgeon, are in a most wretched condition ; the 
surgeons, being without the least article of medicine to 
assist Nature in her efforts for the recovery of health. 
There is no circumstance that strikes a greater damp upon 


1 Lee to Governor Cooke, Bartlett, R. I. Records, vol viii. p. 55. 
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the spirits of the men who are yet well than the miserable 
condition the sick are in, They exhibit a spectacle shock- 
ing to human feelings, and, as the knowledge of their dis- 
tress spreads through the country, will prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the recruiting the new army. 

‘Good policy as well as humanity, in my humble opin- 
ion, demands the immediate attention of Congress upon 
this subject, that the evil may be sought out, and the 
grievance redressed. ‘The sick in the army are too nu- 
merous to be all accommodated on the contracted plan of 
the general hospital. The Director-general says he has 
no authority by his commission to supply the demand of 
the regimental sick; and the general hospital being too 
small to accommodate much more than one half, the re- 
mainder lies without any means of relief than the value of 
the rations allowed to every soldier. Many hundreds are 
now in this condition, and die daily for want of proper as- 
sistance; by which means the army is robbed of many 
valuable men at a time when a reinforcement is so exceed- 
ingly necessary. Both officers and men join in one gen- 
eral complaint, and are greatly disgusted at this evil, 
which has prevailed so long. Some measures should be 
taken to justify the Director-general, or to empower the 
Commander-in-chief to qualify him, to furnish the regi- 
mental surgeons, under the direction of the colonel of the 
regiment, with such supplies as the state of the sick may 
demand. 

‘Great complaints have been made that the regimental 
surgeons abuse their trust, and embezzle the regimental 
stores committed to their care; this, among others, is a 
reason urged why the regimental sick suffer as they do. 
The surgeons, it has been said, cannot be trusted with the 
necessary stores. 

** Whether this complaint be well or ill founded, I am 
not a judge of; perhaps in some few instances it may 
have been the case, but I am far from thinking they are 

VOL. I. 15 
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deserving the charge in general ; besides which, the injury 
arising from a few abuses of this kind, were they even 
more common, is trifling compared with that which the 
army and public suffers in the present state of things. 

‘¢ The Director-general complains of the want of medi- 
cine, and says his stocks are but barely sufficient for the 
general hospital. I can see no reason, either from policy 
or humanity, that the stores for the general hospital should 
be preserved for contingencies which may never happen, 
and the present regimental sick left to perish for want of 
proper necessaries. It is wholly immaterial, in my opin- 
ion, either to the States or the army, whether a man dies 
in the general or regimental hospital. 

‘¢The platform of the general hospital should be large 
enough to receive all the sick that are unfit to continue in 
quarters, or else to supply the regimental hospitals with 
such medicines and necessaries as the state of the sick re- 
quires. 

*“P.S. I do not mean to censure the conduct of the 
Director-general, nor to complain of his activity; but I 
mean to point out the defect of the present establishment, 
and to show the necessity of giving the Director some fur- 
ther power, and much more assistance, to enable him to 
supply the numerous wants.” 


But already, the day before this letter was writ- 
ten, Congress had resolved, — 


‘‘’That no regimental hospitals be, for the future, al- 
lowed in the neighborhood of: the general hospital. 

“That John Morgan, Esq., provide and superintend an 
hospital, at a proper distance from the camp, for the army 
posted on the east side of Hudson’s River. 

“That William Shippen, Jr., Esq., provide and super- 
intend an hospital for the army in the State of New Jer- 
sey. 

‘That each of the hospitals be supplied by the respect- 
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ive directors with such a number of surgeons, apotheca- 
ries, surgeon’s mates, and other assistants, and also such 
quantities of medicines, beddings, and other necessaries, as 
they shall judge expedient.” 


Weekly returns to Congress and to the Com- 
mander-in-chief were also ordered, and the regi- 
mental surgeons directed to send to the general 
hospital such of their sick as required “ nurses or 
constant attendance,” and also “to apply to the 
directors in their respective departments for medi- 
cines and other necessaries.”* On the 15th, when 
Greene’s letter was read, it was referred to the 
Medical Committee. 

But the subject which recurred oftenest to his 
mind in these anxious days was the new army, and 
more especially the choice of officers. Governor 
Cooke, on receiving the call of Congress for Rhode 
Island’s quota of two battalions, wrote to Wash- 
ington for a list of the officers whom he wished to 
recommend for promotion, and to Greene to “ give 
every information and assistance relating to it in 
his power.” ? 

“The anxiety I felt for the honor of the State,” writes 
Greene on the 16th from Washington’s head-quarters, 
‘and the good of the cause, made me anticipate your 
wishes relative to recommendations. 

J had made a collection of the officers belonging to the 

three Rhode Island regiments, and delivered it in to his 
Excellency General Washington, to be forwarded to your 
State. That recommendation and arrangement of officers 
is the best that I could make or recommend to the Gen- 


1 Journals of Congress, Wednesday, 7 Bartlett, R. I. Records, vol. viii. 
Oct. 9, 1776. pp: 30, 31. 
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eral, all circumstances considered. The state will act their 
pleasure with respect to the appointment. The General 
only wishes to have good men, such as will discharge their 
duty in every point of view, and maintain the character of 
gentlemen ; he has no attachment to any person further 
than his merit recommends him. Men of merit he wishes 
to be appointed, whether in or out of the army.” 
Greene’s recommendation, when it was made 
known a few weeks later, “ threw the officers,” if 
Lee may be trusted, “into a great flame of discon- 
LOT fetes gees They accused him of partiality to his 
connections and townsmen, to the prejudice of men 
of manifestly superior merit.”* But as his only 
connections in the army were his brother-in-law, 
William Littlefield, the captain of his guard, whom 
he recommended for a lieutenancy, and who, after 
serving honorably through the war, was retained 
on the peace establishment long after its close; 
and Christopher Greene and Samuel Ward, who 
had already distinguished themselves by their at- 
tention to the instruction and discipline of their 
men in the camp before Boston, and their fortitude 
and intrepidity in the expedition against Quebec, 
and became still more distinguished, in the autumn 
of the following year, by their gallant defense of 
Red Bank, — his family attachments had a very 
narrow field to act in, and were fully justified by 
the character of their objects. And as this part of 
the accusation was so utterly unfounded, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that there was no better 
foundation for the other. Lee’s letter was written 


1 Lee to Washington. Sparks, Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. i. p. 
306. 
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three days after the fall of Fort Washington, when, 
judging by his own standard, he may have sup- 
posed Washington’s confidence in Greene’s judg- 
ment to have been materially shaken, and, fol- 
lowing his own bad instincts, may not have been 
unwilling to extend the unfavorable opinion to 
Greene’s motives. He had returned from the 
South, on the 14th of October, with a head dizzy 
with success, and a heart rankling with jealousy. 
During the few hours that he had passed at Fort 
Constitution, on his way to head-quarters, he had 
found time to write —at Greene’s desk, perhaps 
—a letter to Gates, condemning the position of 
the army as “ execrable ” ; calling Congress “ cattle, 
that stumble every step”; blaming Washington 
for not threatening them with resignation for their 
interference with the army; and calling loudly 
for a separate army upon the Delaware, or, in other 


words, an independent command for himself! In 


September, an officer had written from New York, 
“General Lee is hourly expected, as if from 
heaven, with a legion of flaming swordsmen.” 
“ You ask,” writes Tilghman to Duer in October, 
“if General Lee is in health, and if our people 
feel bold. JI answer both in the affirmative. His 
appearance among us has not contributed a little 


to the latter.”? Four days after his arrival, the 


name of Fort Constitution was changed to Fort 
Lee, in commemoration of his successful defense 
of Charleston. Lee was not the man, either in 


i Force, American Archives, 5th 2 Force, ut sup., pp. 197-1095. 
Series, vol. ii. pp. 1008, 1034. 
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heart or in head, to listen to such admiration long 
without conceiving unfounded hopes, even if he 
did not form unwarrantable designs. But, what- 
ever the nature or extent of his wishes may have 
been, he looked upon this as a favorable moment 
for aiming a blow at Greene, and seized it with 
characteristic malevolence. 

I am anticipating events by a few weeks; but, 
to make an end of this unpleasant part of my 
narrative, | will add now, that Lee was greatly 
deceived in his calculations. Washington’s con- 
fidence, not easily won, was still less easily shaken ; 
and the Legislature of Rhode Island, accepting 
his recommendation, appointed the officers whom 
Greene had selected. Varnum, as he had sug- 
gested, was complimented with a renewal of his 
commission, and, not long after, beg appointed 
to a brigade, left the coloneley of his battalion 
vacant, as had been originally intended, for his old 
Major of the Army of Observation, Christopher 
Greene. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Howe in Motion.—Greene to Washington. — Expedition to Staten 
Island. — Called to Council at Head-quarters. — Letters, and Ex- 
tracts from Letters. — Foreshadowings of the Quartermaster-gen- 
eral. — Greene’s Troops. — The Passage of the Hudson. — Letters 

to Congress and General Mifflin. 


T seemed very strange then, and seems very 
foolish now, that Sir William Howe, after tak- 
ing possession of New York, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, should have waited till the 12th of Octo- 
ber before he again put his army in motion. “Our 
army are now so strongly fortified, and so much 
out of the command of the shipping, we have little 
more to fear this campaign,’ writes Greene. With 
a well-organized army, this would have been true; 
but public opinion in England demanded another 
victory; and Howe, with forces superior in num- 
bers, equipments, and discipline, was determined 
to win it. Could he get in the rear of the Amer- 
icans, and cut off their retreat, they would be com- | 
pelled either to fight at a disadvantage, or lay 
down their arms. A trial of skill was evidently at 
hand, and perhaps a trial of strength also. Greene | 
longed for a part in the struggle. “I am in- 
formed,” he writes on the 12th, at five in the 
afternoon, “a large body of the enemy’s troops 
have landed at Frog’s Point. If so, I suppose that 
the troops here will be wanted there. I have 
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three brigades in readiness to reinforce you. Gen- 
eral Clinton’s brigade will march first, General 
Nixon’s next, and then the troops under command 
of General Roberdeau. I don’t apprehend any 
danger from this quarter at present. If the force 
on your side are insufficient, | hope these three 
brigades may be ordered over, and I with them, 
and leave General Irvine’s brigade to guard the 
post. If the troops are wanted over your side, or 
likely to be, in the morning, they should be got 
over in the latter part of the night, as the ship- 
ping may move up from below, and impede, if not 
totally stop, the troops from passing. I wait your 
Excellency’s further commands. Should be glad 
to know where the enemy has landed, and their 
numbers.” “The bearer will be put immediately 
over the ferry,’ says an indorsement on the en- 
velope, signed “ W. Blodget, Atde-de-camp.”’ 

Part of the troops were called over, but Greene 
was not; and, unwilling to remain an inactive 
spectator of the contest, he undertook to alarm 
the British General for the safety of his posts on 
Staten Island. “The tents on Staten Island have 
been all struck, as far as discovery has been 
made,” he says in a postscript to his letter of the 
12th; and, acting upon this, he planned an attack 
_ upon the post at Richmond with a detachment of 
Mercer’s men, and was already within a few miles 
of it by eleven in the evening of the 15th, when 
orders from Washington reached him, calling him 
immediately to Harlem. Mercer held on towards 
the enemy, and succeeded in surprising a party, 
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and securing twenty prisoners. “ Well-disciplined 
troops,” he writes, “ would have taken the whole, 
without the loss of a man.” ? 

The cause of Greene’s sudden summons to 
head-quarters was the council which had been 
called for the next day—the 16th—at Lee’s 
quarters. This is the council in which it was de- 
termined, after “much consideration and debate,” 
and with only one dissenting voice, — Clinton’s, 
—to evacuate York Island, but “retain Fort 
Washington as lone as possible.” Greene, as the 
official minutes show,* was not present at the 
council, and could not, therefore, have taken that 
part in the discussion which Gordon attributes to 
him? At what time he reached head-quarters is 
uncertain ; but on the 17th he writes from thence 
to Governor Cooke, “ General Howe has landed at 
Frog’s Point, a place a few miles east of Hell Gate ; 
he is collecting his force together at that place, 
with a view to cut off our retreat. His Excellency 
is making an arrangement to counteract him. The 
troops appear to be in good spirits; and I am in 
‘hopes, if Howe attacks us, he will meet with a 
defeat. A battle is daily—nay, hourly — ex- 
pected. I shall come in for no share of the honor 
or glory of the day if victorious, nor shame or 
disgrace if defeated, my command being in New 
Jersey. Howe’s designs, evidently, appear to be 
to get in our rear to cut off our supplies, and 


1 Force, American Archives, 5th 8 Gordon, American Revolution, 
Series, vol. ii. pp. 1073-1093. vol. ii. p. 338. 

2 See Minutes, in Force, uf sup., 
p. 1117. 
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starve the army out. This reduces us to the ne- 
cessity of extending our left wing out in the 
country, to preserve our communications with the 
country from whence we get our support. A few 
days may produce some events important to the 
American interest. I was on Staten Island night 
before last ; the greater part of the British troops 
and the Hessians are drawn off to support General 
Howe’s operations at Frog’s Point.” 

An incident, trifling in itself, but interesting as 
illustrative of the times, shows that he was at his 
own quarters again some time in the course of the 
17th. William Bradford, Adjutant of Hitchcock’s 
regiment, had brought off from Long Island “ at 
very great risk,’ a horse belonging to Jacob 
Wycoff, an avowed Tory ; and which, but for Brad- 
ford’s energy, would have fallen into the hands of 
the enemy. What was to be done with the horse, 
and how was the Adjutant to be rewarded? “As 
property belonging to Tories is not, nor ought not 
to be, the reward of those that takes it into pos- 
session, only under certain limitations,” Greene 
writes to the New York Convention on the 17th, 
“T think it my duty to acquaint you that I have 
the horse in my possession, and shall be delivered 
to your order, either to the Adjutant, as a reward 
for his bravery, or to be sold for the benefit of the 
State,as you may think proper. If the horse is 
to be sold, I should be glad of an opportunity to 
purchase him, as I am in want of a horse, mine 
being worn out in the service.” The Convention 
requested him to have the horse appraised, and 


| 
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keep him “in your service until some future de- 
termination of the Convention, or future Legisla- 
ture of this State, relative to the disposition of 
the property of all such persons as have or here- 
after may join the enemy that may fall into our 
hands. The bravery of the Adjutant will then 
also be considered.” ? 

When Washington selected Greene for the com- 
mand which controlled his communications with 
the seat of government, he evidently felt the ne- 
cessity of having a man in it whom he could call 
upon with confidence for other duties besides those 
of watching the enemy or leading men to battle. 
New duties — shadows from the Quartermaster- 
general's department —begin to fall upon his 
path. 


“J was at head-quarters near King’s Bridge with his 
Excellency General Washington last night,” he writes to 
the President of Congress on the 20th, from Camp Fort 
Lee (lately Fort Constitution), and, on leaving him, was 
desired to send by express to acquaint you that the army 
are in great want of a large supply of cartridges, which no 
person can be spared to make ; therefore he requests that 
you will order all that are now made up at Philadelphia 
to be sent forward in light wagons that can travel with 
great dispatch, as they are really very much wanted; and, 
as none can be made up here, that persons be employed 
-at Philadelphia to continue at that business to furnish a 
full supply for the army. 

‘Mr. Commissary Lowry is in great want of a supply 
of salt, which he begs may be sent to Trenton, to enable 
him to furnish provisions for the army at King’s Bridge, 


1 Force, American Archives, 5th Series, vol. iii. p. 251. 
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which are much wanted, and the supplies from Connecticut 
may shortly be cut off; and I have great reason to appre- 
hend the evil will soon take place, if not wholly, in part. 
The article of salt is essentially necessary, and must be 
procured if possible. Fresh provisions cannot be passed 
over without great difficulty, and the state of health of the 
troops, from a laxed habit, requires a supply of salt. Mr. 
Lowry mentions the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania 
having a quantity.” 


Congress responds promptly to the call. 


‘“‘Inclosed you have a copy,” he writes to Washington 
on the 24th, ‘“ of the letter in answer to mine to Congress 
relative to cartridges. As soon as the cartridges come up, 
they shall be forwarded. Colonel Biddle has written to 
Amboy for ninety thousand that are at that post. 

‘*We have collected all the wagons in our power, and 
sent over. Our people have had extreme hard duty. 
The common guards, common fatigue, and the extraordi- 
nary guards and extraordinary fatigue for the removal of 
the stores and forwarding the provisions, has kept every 
man on duty. 

‘“¢ General Putnam requested a party of men to reinforce 
them at Mount Washington. I sent between two and 
three hundred of Colonel Durkee’s regiment. Please to 
inform me whether your Excellency approves thereof. 

‘‘ We shall get a sufficient quantity of provisions over 
to-day for the garrison at Fort Washington. General 
Mifflin thinks it not advisable to pull the barracks down 
yet. He has hopes of our army returning to that ground 
for winter quarters.’ I think this would be running too 


1“T found little Mifflin,” said set fire to those you have built, and 
Lee to Wilkinson, ‘‘exulting in the get away by the light, or Sir Wil- 
prospect of fine winter quarters at liam Howe will find quarters for 
King’s Bridge. I replied to him: you.’” — Wilkinson’s Memorrs, vol. 
“ Winter quarters here, Sir? and the i. p. 103. 

British army still in the field! Go 
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great a risk to leave them standing in expectation of such 
an event, there being several strong fortifications in and 
about King’s Bridge. If the enemy should throw in a 
thousand or fifteen hundred men, they could cut off our 
communication effectually ; and, as the state of the bar- 
racks are, they would find exceeding good cover for the 
men. But if we were to take the barracks down, if the 
boards were not removed, it would in a great measure de- 
prive them of that advantage. However, I have not had 
it in my power to do either as yet. ; 

‘*T have directed all the wagons that are on the other 
side to be employed in picking up the scattered boards 
about the encampments. I believe, from what I saw yes- 
terday in riding over the ground, they will amount to 
many thousands. As soon as we have got these together, 
I purpose to begin upon the barracks. In the mean time 
should be glad to know if your Excellency has any other 
orders to give respecting the business. 

‘*] have directed the Commissary and Quartermaster- 
general of this department to lay in provisions and prov- 
ender upon the back road to Philadelphia, for twenty 
thousand men for three months. The principal magazine 
will be at Aquackanonck. I shall fortify it as soon as pos- 
sible, and secure that post and the passes to the bridge, 
which is now repaired, and fit for an army to pass over 
with the baggage and artillery. 

‘‘ T rejoice to hear of the defeat of that vile traitor, Ma- 
jor Rogers, and his party of Tories, though I am exceed- 
ing sorry to hear it lost us so brave an officer as Major 
Greene.” 


Bear in mind, as you read these details about 
scattered boards, and find him so attentive to little 
things, how sorely our army was suffering for want 
of suitable arms and covering, and see, as you will 
further on, how the public property was scattered 
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and lost, and you will feel the importance as well 


as the rarity of this watchfulness. Henceforth his. 


life is filled with such things ; one great care with 
a multitude of lesser cares grouped around it. Ob- 
serve, too, how carefully he reports every measure 
to Washington for approval or correction. 

His own force on the 26th amounted to two 
thousand one hundred and forty-six men of all 
arms, present and fit for duty. Irvine’s was the 
only one of his original brigades that was left him ; 
Roberdeau’s having taken the place of Nixon’s 
and Clinton’s, and McCallister’s and Cloty’s regi- 
ments that of Bradley’s and Dey’s. These, too, 
were days of intense anxiety; and long and fre- 
quent were his gazings, from his lookout on the 
crest of the Palisades, up and down the broad and 
deep river that flowed at their feet, and on the im- 
periled works that crowned its eastern bank. As 
the British army advanced, the “ Whig families 
were seen hurrying unprotected before them, with 
their clothing and a scanty supply of provisions, 
to seek shelter for the coming winter, they knew 
not where.”* Sights like these were harder to 
bear than the horrors of the battle-field, for they 
met the eye when the blood was cool and the 
mind free to take note of them in all their pain- 
ful reality. | 

Meanwhile his own regular work went steadily 
on. Soon after the opening of the campaign, 
efforts had been made to close the passage of 
the river by means of chevaua-defrise and sunken 


1 Tompkins’ Address, in Bolton’s Westchester, vol. ii. p. 878. 
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vessels. “ I am fully of opinion,’ wrote Washing- 
ton on the 8th of September,“ that by the estab- 
lishing of strong posts at Mount Washington, on 
the upper part of this island, and on the Jersey 
side opposite to it, with the assistance of the ob- 
structions already made, and which may be im- 
proved in the water, not only the navigation of 
Hudson’s River, but an easier and better commu- 
nication may be effectually secured between the 
Northern and Southern States.” * 

When these lines were written, several ships 
had already passed up the river, in spite of the 
obstructions ; and from time to time others contin- 
ued to pass them, although they had been further 
strengthened by sinking other vessels. Early in 
October three frigates went up apparently un- 
harmed, a “ gentleman on board one of them walk- 
ing the second deck, seemingly in command, as if 
nothing was the matter, and seven forts keeping 
a constant fire at the ships.”? Still, on several oc- 
casions, shot had been seen to strike; and great 
care, it was observed, was taken to keep the men, 
as far as possible, below out of harm’s way; and 
in August, before Fort Constitution was built, the 
Phemz and Rose, in running down kept close 
under the western shore, to avoid the well-directed 
fire from Fort Washington and the works below.’ 
It was evident that, if the passage could not be 
absolutely prevented, it might, at least, be ren- 
dered extremely hazardous. 


1 Sparks, vol. iv. p. 82; and for Series, vel. ii. p. 1025. Letter of 
a description of the obstructions, Thomas Erving to the Maryland 
Heath, pp. 47, 48. Committee of Safety. 

2 Force, American Archives, 5th 8 Heath, p. 54. 
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“This being a critical hour,” Greene writes to the 
President of Congress on the 28th of October, ‘* when the 
hopes and fears of the country and city are continually 
alarmed, and yesterday there being a considerable heavy 
cannonade most part of the day, I have thought it advis- 
able to forward an express with the account of the action 
of the day. The communication between this and the 
grand division of the army is in great measure cut off; 
therefore it will be some time before you have any ac- 
count from his Excellency General Washington. 

“A ship moved up the river early in the morning, 
above our lower lines, right opposite to Fort No. 1, near 
old head-quarters at Morris’s. She began a brisk cannon- 
ade upon the shore. Colonel Magaw, who commands at 
Fort Washington, got down an eighteen-pounder and fired 
sixty rounds at her; twenty-six went through her. The 
gun was mostly loaded with two balls. She was annoyed 
considerably by two eighteen-pounders from this shore. 
The confusion and distress that appeared on board the 
ship exceeds all description. Without doubt she lost a 
great number of men. She was towed off by four boats 
sent from the other ships to her assistance; she slipped 
her cable, and left her anchor. Had the tide run flood 
one half hour longer, we should have sunk her. At the 
same time the fire from the ships began, the enemy 
brought up their field-pieces, and made a disposition to at- 
tack the lines, but Colonel Magaw had so happily disposed 
and arranged his men as to put them out of conceit of that 
manceuvre. 

‘¢ A cannonade and fire with small-arms continued al- 
most all day with very little intermission. We lost one 
man only. Several of the enemy were killed; two or 
three our people got and brought off the field, and several - 
more were left there. The firing ceased last evening, and 
has not been renewed this morning. 

‘“‘General Washington and General Howe are very 
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near neighbors. Some decisive stroke is hourly expected. 
God grant it may be a happy one! The troops are in good 
spirits, and in every engagement since the retreat from 
New York have given the enemy a drubbing.” 


Part of this description had found a place in a 
letter of the preceding day to General Mifflin, 
and it is impossible to mistake the cheerful under- 
tone which runs through both letters. 


*¢ By Major Howell you will receive one hundred and 
nineteen thousand musket cartridges. Part arrived to-day 
and part last night. As soon as the remainder comes up 
from Amboy and Philadelphia, they shall be sent for- 
ward. I have been to view the roads again, and fixed 
upon Aquackanonck, Springfield, Bound Brook, Princeton, 
and Trenton, to establish the magazines at; Trenton and 
Aquackanonck to be the principal ones, the others only to 
serve to support the troops in passing from one to the 
other. They are all inland posts, and I hope the stores will 
be secure. I have ordered all the cannon from Amboy, 
except two eighteen-pounders and two field-pieces. I have 
directed them to be sent to Springfield, Bound Brook, and 
Aquackanonck, to secure the stores. 

‘“‘'The people have been employed on the other side in 
getting the boards together at Fort Washington and the 
ferry. Some have been brought from King’s Bridge. 
To-day I sent up to Colonel Lasher to know what assist- 
ance he could give towards taking down the barracks and 
bringing off the boards ; and had for answer that he had 
orders to burn the barracks, quit the post, and join the 
_army by the way of the North River at the White Plains. 

‘** We have had a considerable skirmish on York Island 
to-day. ‘The cannonade began in the morning and held 
until evening, with very short intermissions. A ship 
moved up opposite Fort No. 1. Colonel Magaw got 
down an eighteen-pounder, and fired sixty shot at her, 
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twenty-six of which went into her. She slipped her cable 
and left her anchor, and was towed off by four boats. I 
think we must have killed a considerable number of their 
men, as the confusion and distress exceeded all description. 
Our artillery behaved incomparably well. Colonel Ma- 
gaw is charmed with their conduct in firing at the ship 
and in the field. I left the island at three o’clock this 
afternoon. We had lost but one man; he was killed by 
a shell that fell upon his head. We have brought off 
some of the enemy from the field of battle, and more are 
still lying on the ground dead.” 


And here it may be well to observe that, though 
Greene was the superior officer on the spot, and 
evidently, by the tone of his letter, regarded this 
brisk little affair as a very creditable one, he gives 
all the credit of it to Magaw. Magaw got down 
the eighteen-pounder. Magaw made the judicious 
distribution of the troops. Magaw was “ charmed 
with the conduct (of the artillerymen) in firing 
at the ship and in the field.” Had he not men- 
tioned the fact of his leaving the island at three, 
one would have supposed that he was copying 
Magaw’s report instead of making his own. We 
shall find him still keeping his own name in the 
background and putting other names forward, 
when greater things than this were to be told. 


‘¢ T am anxious,” he continues in the same letter, ‘* to 
know the state of the troops in the grand army, whether 
they are high or low spirited, whether well or ill posted, 
whether a battle is expected or not. We must govern 
our operations by yours. The troops here and on the 
other side are in good spirits; but I fear quitting Fort In- 
dependence will oblige Magaw to draw his forces into the 
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garrison, as the enemy will have a passage open upon his 
back. I fear it will damp the spirits of his troops. He 
did not expect it so soon. If the barracks are not burnt 
in the morning, and the enemy don’t press too hard upon 
us, we will try to get away some of the boards.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Letters to Washington. — Barracks at Fort Independence burnt. — 
Letters to Washington. — Letter to Mrs. Greene. — John Clark to 
General Greene. —'The Group at Fort Lee. — Harrison to Greene. 


Ape tide of war was slowly turning north- 

ward, drawing as it rolled on a thick screen 
of wooded hills between Fort Lee and the main 
army. “Little skirmishes,” says a letter from 
Fort Lee, “happen almost every day, but they 
are thought so little of that they are seldom men- 
tioned as news.” ? 
tinues, — incessant watchfulness for the present, 
careful preparation for the uncertain contingencies 
of the future. 


‘“‘Inclosed,” he writes to Washington on the 29th, ‘is an 
estimate made of the provisions and provender necessary 
to be laid in at the different posts between this and Phil- 
adelphia, to form a communication, and for the support of 
the troops passing and repassing from the different States. 

‘Your Excellency will please to examine it and signify 
your pleasure. Should the estimate be larger than is 
necessary for the consumption of the army, very little or 


no loss can arise, as the articles will be laid in at a season ~ 


when the prices of things are at the lowest rates, and the 
situations will admit of an easy transportation to market 
by water.” 

See how the New England education crops out 


1 Force, American Archives, 5th Series, vol. ii. p. 1239. 


Meanwhile, Greene’s work con- — 
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in this last sentence. Washington observed it, no 
doubt; and taking its place in his cautious mind 
by the side of many previous and still more sub- 
sequent observations, it worked that conviction in 
him which, a year and a half later, led him to force 
the Quartermaster-generalship on Greene’s reluc- 
tant acceptance. — 


‘‘ The ships,’’ Greene continues, ‘have fallen down the 
North River, and the troops which advanced upon Har- 
lem Plains, and on the hill where the Monday’s action 
was, have drawn within their lines again. 

‘“‘T received the prisoners taken, and have forwarded 
them to Philadelphia. I inclose you a return of the 
troops at this post, who are chiefly raw and undisciplined.” 


Next morning, at three o'clock, as the sentinel 
looked out from the rampart of Fort Lee, he saw 
a sudden glare lighting up the wooded heights of 
Tettard’s and Valentine’s hills, and casting a lurid 
gleam on the still waters of the Spuyten Devil. 
The barracks around Fort Independence were all 
ablaze. Greene hurried across the river to exam- 
ine the ground and see what could be saved. 


‘¢ Colonel Lasher burnt the barracks yesterday morning 
at three o’clock,” he writes to Washington on the 29th ; 
** he left all the cannon in the fort. I went out to exam- 
ine the ground, and found between two and three hundred 
stand of small-arms (that were out of repair), about two 
miles beyond King’s Bridge, a great number of spears, 
shot, shells, etc., too numerous to mention. I directed all 
the wagons on the other side to be employed in getting 
the stores away, and expect to get it completed this morn- 
ing. I forgot to mention five tons of bar iron that was 
left. I am sorry the barracks were not left standing a few 
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days longer; it would have given us an opportunity to 
have got off some of the boards. 

‘I think Fort Independence might have kept the en- 
emy at bay several days, but the troops here and on the 
other side are so much fatigued that it must have been a 
work of time. 

“Colonel Magaw showed me a letter from Colonel 
Reed, ordering the Rangers to march and join the army. 
Major Coburn was wounded in the Sunday action. Col- 
onel Magaw says the Rangers are the only security to his 
lines. By keeping out constant patrols, their acquaint- 
ance with the ground enables them to discover the en- 
emy’s motions in every quarter. ‘The Colonel petitions 
very hard for their stay. I told him I would send an ex- 
press to learn your Excellency’s further pleasure. ‘The 
Colonel thinks, if the Rangers leave him, he must draw 
the garrison in from the lines. That would be a pity, as 
the redoubts is. not yet in any great forwardness. From 
the Sunday affair, I am more fully convinced that we can 
prevent any ships from stopping the communication. 

‘*T have forwarded eighty thousand musket cartridges 
more under the care of a subaltern’s guard, commanded 
by Lieutenant Pembleton, of Colonel Ralling’s regiment. 

‘¢ This moment heard of the action of yesterday. Can 
learn no particulars. God grant you protection and suc- 
cess! Colonel Crawford says he expects the action to be 
renewed this morning. I hope to be commanded where- 
ever I can be most useful.” 


The enemy were again within sight, but it was 
difficult to divine their intentions. Greene was 
beginning to feel anxious about Fort Washington, 
which, although the works were under the charge 
of General Putnam,’ he felt, from its connection 
with Fort Lee, in some degree responsible for. 


1 Orders of the day, Head-quarters, Force, American Archives, 5th Series, 
Harlem Heights, Oct. 14, 1776. vol. ii. p. 1118. 
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‘‘ The enemy have possession of Fort Independence, on 
the heights above King’s Bridge,” he writes to Washing- 
ton on the 31st. ‘ They made their appearance the night 
before last; we had got everything of value away. ‘The 
bridges are cut down. I gave Colonel Magaw orders to 
stop the road between the mountains. 

“*T should be glad to know your Excellency’s mind 
about holding all the ground from King’s Bridge to the 
lower lines. If we attempt to hold the ground, the garri- 
son must still be reinforced ; but if the garrison is only to 
draw into Mount Washington, and keep that, the number 
of troops is too large. 

‘* We are not able to determine, with any certainty, 
whether the troops that have taken post above King’s 
Bridge are the same troops or not that were in and about 
Harlem several days past. ‘They disappeared from below 
ali at once; and some little time after, about fifty boats, 
full of men, were seen going up towards Hunt’s Point ; 
and that evening, the enemy were discovered at Fort 
Independence. We suspect them to be the same troops 
that were engaged in the Sunday skirmish. Six officers, 
belonging to privateers that were taken by the enemy, 
made their escape last night. They inform me that they 
were taken by the last fleet that came in. They had about 
six thousand foreign troops on board, one quarter of which 
had the black scurvy, and died very fast. 

‘Seventy sail of transports and ships fell down to Red 
Hook. They were bound for Rhode Island ; had on board 
about three thousand troops. They also inform that, 
after the Sunday action, an officer of distinction was 
brought into the city, badly wounded. 

“The ships have come up the river to their station 
again, a little below their lines. Several deserters from 
| Powley’s Hook have come over. They all report that 
| General Howe is wounded, as did those from the fleet. 
It appears to be a prevailing opinion in the land and sea 
service. 
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“TI forwarded your Excellency a return of the troops 
at this post, and a copy of a plan for establishing maga- 
zines. I could wish to know your pleasure as to the mag- 
azines as soon as possible. . | 

‘¢T shall reinforce Colonel Magaw with Colonel Rall- 
ing’s regiment, until I hear from your Excellency respect- 
ing the matter. 

‘“The motions of the grand army will best determine 
the propriety of endeavoring to hold all the ground from 
King’s Bridge to the lower lines. I shall be as much on 
the Island of York as possible, so as not to neglect the 
duties of my own department. I can learn no satisfactory 
account of the action of the other day.” 


One of the questions of this letter deserves par- 
ticular attention: “1 should be glad to know your 
Excellency’s mind about holding all the ground 
from King’s Bridge to the lines.” We shall see by 
and by what Washington answered. ‘The earnest, 
watchful soldier paints himself well in these let- 
ters, written in the intervals of other duties, and 
making his daily life, hke Washington’s, a ceaseless 
passing to and fro from the saddle to the desk, and 
from the desk to the saddle. The thoughts, too, 
pass directly from his mind to his paper; and the 
events and rumors and conjectures of the day 
come before us, as they came before him, with 
the freshness of a present existence about them. 
But of the individual lfe—the husband, the 
friend, the man who loved books and thirsted 
after knowledge — we get, in these busy days, but 
two precious glimpses. The first is in a letter of 
the 2d of November to his wife : — 


‘‘T embrace this opportunity to write you by Bill Hul- 
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burt, who has got dismission from the service on account 
of his ill state of health. JI am now very hearty, and busi- 
ness enough. I am separated from the grand army, and 
can have no communication without going seventy miles. 
We had a little action on York Island on Sunday last. 
We drove the enemy away, and gave one of their ships a 
severe drubbing. ‘There was an engagement in the grand 
army, of one brigade. Our loss amounted to about four 
hundred killed, wounded, and taken prisoners; the en- 
emy’s unknown, but it is judged near as many again as 
ours. Our troops are in good spirits, and take a great 
number of the enemy by scouting parties. I hold all the 
ground on York Island, in spite of the enemy. Colonel 
Magaw commands the garrison, —a fine officer. The 
enemy are at King’s Bridge, and on the ground where 
you met with the insult from the tavern-keeper. Colonel 
Bedford lodges with me, and wants you to come and go 
to Philadelphia; but, as things are, I can’t advise it. 
Colonel Biddle, a gentleman from Philadelphia, Quarter- 
master-general, is continually urging me to send for you 
to go to the city, and spend some weeks with his lady. 
Were you here, I should readily agree; but, as you are 
at home in peace, I cannot recommend you to come on to 
this troublesome part of America. Billy is captain of my 
guard. I have recommended him to the Assembly for a 
lieutenancy in the new army. He has got hearty and 
well again, and is desirous of continuing in the service. 
Major Blodget is quite fat, and laughs all day. Common . 
Sense (l’om Paine) and Colonel Snarl, or Cornwell, are 
perpetually wrangling about mathematical problems. Ma- 
jor Livingston is sick, and gone home. I wish you well 
and happy, and am affectionately yours.” 


The other we gain by a letter of John Clark, Jr., 
a spirited young Pennsylvanian, Major in McCal- 


lister’s Battalion, who won so upon Greene’s good 
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opinion that he afterwards took him into his fam- 
ily as an aid. He writes from Mr, Lawrence’s, at 
Rockland, on the 8th of November, in a delicate 
lady’s hand that contrasts strangely with the mil- 
tary details that fill the first page anda half of 
his letter : — 


‘“‘T’ve ordered,” he says in the last half page, “a fish- 
erman to catch a few pike ; hope to have the pleasure of 
presenting you with a mess very soon. I thank you for 
your good advice in reminding me of my duty, and hope 
I won’t depart from it, when I send you the fish and the 
service not injured. Pray tell Major Blodget there is a 
fine pond to employ his angling in, and that I think an 
exercise of this kind will be conducive to his health.” 
And in the postscript, ‘* Pray don’t forget to send for Bec- 
earia on ‘Crimes and Punishments’ for me, and furnish 
me with Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journal.’ Ill take care 
of it, and return it safe.” 


It is impossible not to wish that we knew more 
about the little circle of which these letters give 
us such a tantalizing glimpse. Greene’s face had 
not yet taken that anxious and careworn expres- 
sion which the Quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment gave it.’ He was fond of conversation, was a 
good listener, and particularly skillful in introdu- 
cing the subjects upon which he wished to draw 
out the opinions of his company. But duty pressed 
hard upon him; and, much as he loved conversa- 
tion, he loved reading still more. We can easily 
imagine him seated by his little desk, with his pen 
or his book, sometimes absorbed in the work in 

1 I was told of this expression of than once in these pages as Miss 


his face by the late Mrs. Sands, Lott. 
whose name will be met with more 


> 
: 
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hand, sometimes raising his eye from the printed 
or the written page to listen for a few moments 
to the conversation, or throw in a few suggestive 
words. Paine was not yet Tom Paine the drunk- 
ard, or the author of the “Age of Reason,” but 
the great pamphleteer of the Revolution. “The 
writer of ‘Common Sense’ and the ‘ Forrester’ is 
the same person,’ writes John Adams to his wife. 
“ His name is Paine, a gentleman about two years 
ago from England,—a man who, General Lee 
says, has genius in his eyes.”* Washington, too, 
speaks of “the sound doctrine and unanswerable 
reasonings contained in the pamphlet ‘Common 
Sense, ” ? and of the “powerful change which it 
was working in the minds of many men” in Vir- 
ginia.? Clement Biddle was a Philadelphian, two 
years older than Greene, and, like him, of a Quaker 
family, and a Quaker by education. His reputa- 
tion for mercantile skill and integrity had procured 
him an early appointment on the staff, with which 
he remained connected till 1780, living all the 
while in close intimacy with Greene, and enjoying 
the full confidence of Washington. Familiarity 
with good society and a genial temperament made 
him as pleasant a companion in camp as his higher 
qualities of mind and character made him a useful 


assistant in the serious duties of his difficult and 


responsible department. John Clark, Jr., must 
have been a pleasant companion, too. To him 
Greene was drawn by their common love of knowl: 


1 Letters of John Adams tohis Wife, ? Sparks, vol. iii. p. 276. 
vol. i. p. 105. | 8 Ibid. p. 347. 
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edge; and it must have been no small source of 
gratification to the commander to discover in his 
young subordinate much of the same spirit to 
which he owed his own advancement in life, and 
be able by his counsels to repay, as it were, through 
him,some portion of the debt he owed his own 
early friend and guide,— Dr. Stiles. Samuel 
Ward, Jr., we already know. He was now a pris- 
oner on parole, fresh from Canada, and able to 
tell, if he had been less unwilling to speak of him- 
self, thrilling stories of the wild and perilous expe- 
dition to Quebec. Hugh Mercer, too, the Scotch- 
man, was often there, the oldest soldier of them 
all, who could tell of the still wilder scenes amid 
which he first met Washington, — how he had 
seen him ride backward and forward over the fatal 
field of the Monongahela, untouched by the bullets 
that were striking down some comrade with every 
fresh discharge from the deadly rifles of their un- 
seen foe, until, of all the gallant band of officers 
who had marched out that bright morning in the 
pride and fullness of their strength, he was the 
only one who came from the battle unwounded. 
Mercer could also tell how,’ spent with exertion 
and loss of blood, he had hidden himself under 
the trunk of a fallen tree, over which one of the 
victorious Indians had passed in pursuit of him; 
what a refreshing draught he had drunk from a 
little brook, the first refreshment since the dawn of 
that disastrous day ; and how, in the extremity of 
his hunger, he had killed and eaten a rattle-snake, 
and fancied it a delicious morsel. But the liveli- 
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est, wittiest, merriest of all the group was young 
William Blodget, of Providence ; first Greene’s 
secretary and then his aid, too amiable not to be 
loved, too volatile to love himself wisely, but 
whose laugh always rang out fresh and clear, and 
who was always ready with his pen to sketch fig- 
ures and groups, and make his companions laugh 
by a kind of hieroglyphics of his own, in which 
part of the words were written out and part sym- 
bolized by figures and objects. But these intervals 
of social relaxation were few, and seldom free from 
interruption. An officer would come in for orders, 
or an orderly perhaps, with a letter fresh from 
head-quarters, in the familiar hand of Washington, 
or of Harrison, Washington’s trusted aid; and 
Greene, turning to his desk, would be instantly 
absorbed in his work. 

“Colonel Harrison wrote me you were in great want 
of flour,” he writes to Washington from King’s Ferry on 
the Sth. ‘“’Tis attended with very great difficulty to 
bring it up from Fort Lee by land. Wagons can’t be got 
to transport a sufficient supply for your army. At Dobbs’ 
Ferry there are eight or nine hundred barrels, brought 
from the other side. I have directed Colonel Tupper to 
load a number of the pettyaugers and flat-bottomed boats, 
and send them up to Peekskill. Our troops are so ar- 
ranged along shore I am in hopes to keep a passage open 


for this mode of conveyance. If it can be done, it will 


save an amazing expense. 

‘*¢T found everything in this place in the utmost confu- 
sion; the wagons and flour detained for want of boats 
and assistance to transport them over. I shall send Cap- 
tain Pond hither as soon as I get back, to take charge of 
the public stores here and to transport the things across. 
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Colonel Tupper is to convey the pettyaugers by the ships, 
and if the barges are manned, the boats are to be run on 
shore, and Major Clark, who commands a party opposite 
the ships, is to protect them. I shall attempt to transport 
stores from Burdett’s Ferry if the enemy make no new 
disposition. The utmost care shall be taken that nothing 
falls itito the enemy’s hands. 

‘‘T am informed by Colonel Harrison that your Excel- 
lency approves of the plan for forming the magazines. 
I have directed the commissaries of the department to lay 
in the provisions as fast as possible, and the Quartermas- 
ter-general is exerting himself to lay in provender. 

‘¢ Many of our people have got into huts. The tents are 
sent forward as fast as the people get their huts complete. 

“Should this ferry be wanted through the winter, the 
landing must be altered. I can, by altering the road, 
shorten the distance two miles; one by land, the other by 
water. Where it now is, it freezes bhi soon; where I 
propose it, it is open all winter. 

‘¢ T am now in the State of New York, and am informed 
by Colonel Hawkes Hay that the militia which he com- 
mands refuse to do duty. They say that General Howe 
has promised them peace, liberty, and safety, and that is 
all they want. What is to be done with them? This 
spirit and temper should be checked in its infancy. I 
purpose to send the Colonel about fifty men, and have 
directed the Colonel to acquaint them, if they refuse to do 
duty agreeable to the orders of the State, that I will send 
up a regiment here, and march them to Fort Lee to do 
duty there. I beg your Excellency’s further advice. 

‘‘T am informed the Virginia regiments are coming on. 
I wish I could form a party sufficiently strong to make 
a little diversion in the rear of the enemy by the way of 
King’s Bridge. The Hessians have relaid the bridge and 
been across; but yesterday morning, I believe, they all 
went back again. What does your Excellency think of 
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such a manceuvre ? Is it practicable ? Has it the appear- 
ance of being successful if attempted and well conducted ? 

“* We have a flying report that General Gates has de- 
feated Burgoyne. We also hear that a party of Hessians 
has deserted over to us. I wish to know the truth of 
both reports. 

*‘ All things were quiet at Fort Lee and York Island 
yesterday at noon. 

‘** The people seem to be much alarmed at Philadelphia 
from the success of the enemy. ‘The country is greatly 
alarmed at having their grain and hay burnt, yet I believe 
it will answer a most valuable purpose: I wish it had been 
sooner agreed upon. 

**T am informed Hugh Gaine, the printer, is gone into 
New York. I have ordered all the boats stove from Bur- 
dett’s Ferry to Hobuck, and from Powley’s Hook to Ber- 
gen Point, to stop the communication. There is a vile 
generation here as well as with you. The committee from 
Philadelphia for inquiring into the state of the army 
complains that enlisting orders are not given out. Please 
to let me know your pleasure.” 


While Greene was writing these lines, Harrison, 
by Washington’s order, was answering the ques- 
tion asked in the letter of the 30th October about 
holding “the grounds between King’s Bridge and 
the lower lines.” 


*‘ It depends,’ he says, ‘‘ upon so many circumstances 
that it is impossible for him (Washington) to determine 
the point. He submits entirely to your discretion and 
such judgment as you will be able to form from the en- 
emy’s movements, and the whole complexion of things. 
He says you know the original design was to garrison the 
works, and preserve the lower lines as long as they can be 
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kept, that the communication across the river might be 
open to us, at the same time that the enemy should be 
prevented from having a passage up and down the river 
for their ships.” } 


1 Force, American Archives, 5th Series, vol. iii. p. 519. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Movements of the Enemy.— Magaw on the Alert. — Greene to 
Washington. — Harrison to Greene. — Washington to Greene. — 
Greene to Washington.— Preparations for Defense. — Letters to 
and from Greene. — Washington at Fort Lee.—Fall of Fort 
Washington. 


Hee in the morning of that same day, the 
5th of November, the enemy “made a sudden 
and unexpected movement from the several posts 
they had taken in front of the Americans.”* Wash- 
ington had foiled them by superior generalship. 
Even Lee was satisfied. “ We,’ he writes to Frank- 
lin on the 6th, ‘‘ have by proper positions brought 
Mr. Howe to his ve plus ultra.”* “The design of 
this manoeuvre,’ writes Washington, “is a matter 
of much conjecture and ‘speculation, and cannot 
be accounted for with any degree of certainty.” ? 
Washington’s conjecture proved the true one. “I 
expect the enemy will bend their force against 
Fort Washington, and invest it immediately. 
From some advices, it is an object that will attract 
their earliest attention.” * 
Magaw was on the alert. “We have just now 
discovered,” he writes to Greene on the 7th, “that 


1 Washington to President of Con- * Washington to President of Con- 
gress. Sparks, Writings of Wash- gress, ut sup. 
ington, vol. iv. p. 157. * Washington, ut sup. 

2 Force, American Archives, 5th 
Series, vol. ii. p. 541. 
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the enemy have brought down about forty sail to 
Morrisania Point, ten of which are ships. By this, 
I imagine they are retreating, and intend to pay 
us a visit. This forenoon we discovered several 
English officers on the Plains on this side King’s 
Bridge. We conjecture they had come from the 
grand army. We have made a bad exchange for 
Hutchinson’s regiment, at least in pomt of num- 
bers: we have great need of the one hundred and 
twenty from them. Perhaps you can visit us in 
the morning. The Hessians continue intrench- 
ing on the heights on this side King’s Bridge.” 
“ Colonel Cadwallader,” says the postscript, ‘“ has 
discovered twenty-three topsail vessels.” * 

But, farther north, New Jersey seemed their 
immediate object. 


‘¢ By an express from Major Clarke, stationed at Dobbs’ 
Ferry,’ Greene writes to Washington on the 7th, ‘I 
find the enemy are encamped right opposite, to the num- 
ber of between three and five thousand; and the Major 
adds, from their disposition and search after boats, they 
design to cross the river. A frigate and two transports or 
provision-ships passed the chevaux-de-frise night before 
last ; they were prodigiously shattered from the fire of our 
cannon. The same evening, Colonel Tupper attempted 
passing the ships with the pettyaugers loaded with flour. 
The enemy manned several barges, two tenders, and a 
row-galley, and attacked them. Our people ran the pet- 
tyaugers ashore, and landed and defended them. The 
enemy attempted to land several times, but were repulsed. 
The fire lasted about an hour and a half, and the enemy 
moved off. Colonel Tupper still thinks he can transport 


1 Greene Papers, MSS. 
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the provisions in flatboats. A second attempt shall be 
speedily made. We lost one. 

“General Mercer writes me the Virginia troops are 
coming on. They are now at Trentown. He proposes 
an attack on Staten Island; but the motions of the enemy 
are such I think necessary for them to come forward as 
fast as possible. On York Island, the enemy have taken 
possession of the far hill nearest to Spuyten Devil. I 
think they will not be able to penetrate any farther. There 
appears to be about fifteen hundred of them. From the 
enemy's motions, I should be apt to suspect they were re- 
treating from your army, or altering their operations. 

** Mr. Lovell, who at last is enlarged from his confine- 
ment, reports that Colonel ‘Allen, his fellow-prisoner, was 
informed that transports were getting in readiness, to sail 
at a moment’s warning, sufficient to transport fifteen 
thousand men. 

The officers of Colonel Hand’s regiment are here 
with enlisting orders. The officers of the Pennsylvania 
regiments think it a grievance (such of them as are com- 
missioned for the new establishment) that the officers of 
other regiments should have the privilege of enlisting their 
men before they get orders. I have stopped it until I 
learn your Excellency’s pleasure. General Irvine is very 
much opposed to it. You'll please to favor me with a line 
on the subject.” 


On the 7th, also, Washington had heard of the 
passage of other ships through the chevaua-de-Srise. 


“‘ His Excellency,” writes Harrison on that day, ‘ just 
~ now received intelligence that three of the enemy’s ships 
passed the chevauxr-de-frise yesterday, or the day before. 
When he considers this event, with the present disposition 
of the enemy, who have advanced towards the North 
River, he apprehends that they have something in view 
that we are not apprised of. He wishes you to post par- 
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ties of observation at every place on the Jersey side of the 
North River where they can land, to watch their motions ; 
and upon the least appearance of their collecting boats, or 
making any <lisposition to embark, that they will give him 
the earliest notice.”’} 


On the following day Washington himself wrote 
to Greene : — 


*“‘ The late passage of three vessels up the North River, 
of which we have just received advice, is so plain a proof 
of the inefficacy of all the obstructions we have thrown 
into it that I cannot but think it will fully justify a change 
in the disposition that has been made. If we cannot pre- 
vent vessels from passing up, and the enemy is possessed 
of the surrounding country, what valuable purpose can it 
answer to attempt to hold a post from which the expected 
benefit cannot be had? I am therefore inclined to think 
that it will not be prudent to hazard the men and stores at 
Mount Washington ; but, as you are on the spot, I leave 
it to you to give such orders as to evacuating Mount 
Washington as you may judge best, and so far revoking 
the order given to Colonel Magaw to defend it to the 
last,' at 


This letter reached Greene on the 9th, and he 
immediately answered it. 


‘Your Excellency’s letter of the 8th this moment came 
to hand. I shall forward the letter to General Stephens 
by express. The stores at Dobbs’ Ferry, I had just given 
orders to the quartermaster to prepare wagons to remove 
them. I think the enemy will meet with some difficulty 
in crossing the river at Dobbs’ Ferry. However, it is not 
best to trust too much to the expected difficulties they 
may meet there. 


1 Greene Papers. Letters to Gen- 2 Sparks, Writings of Washington 
eral Greene, 1776. vol. iv. p. 164. 
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“By the letter that will accompany this, and was to 
have gone last night by Major Mifflin, your Excellency 
will see what measures I took before your favor came to 
hand. ‘The passing of the ships up the river is, to be 
sure, a full proof of the insufficiency of the obstructions in 
the river to stop the ships from going up ; but that garri- 
son employs double the men to invest it that we have to 
occupy it. They must keep troops at King’s Bridge to 
prevent a communication with the country ; and they 
dare not leave a very small number, for fear our people 
should attack them. 

‘**Upon the whole, I cannot help thinking the garrison 
is of advantage ; and I cannot conceive the garrison to be 
in any great danger. The men can be brought off at any 
time, but the stores may not be so easily removed ; yet I 
think they can be got off in spite of them, if matters grow 
desperate. This post is of no importance only in conjunc- 
tion with Mount Washington. I was over there last even- 
ing. ‘The enemy seem to be disposing matters to besiege 
the place; but Colonel Magaw thinks it will take them till 
December expires before they can carry it. If the enemy 
do not find it an object of importance, they will not trouble 
themselves about it; if they do, it is an open proof they 
feel an injury from our possessing it. Our giving it up 
will open a free communication with the country by the 
way of King’s Bridge ; that must be a great advantage to 
them and injury to us.” 


In the same letter of the 8th, Washington had 
written : — 


«The best accounts obtained of the enemy assure us of 
a considerable movement among their boats last evening ; 
and, so far as can be collected from the various sources of 
intelligence, they must design a penetration into Jersey, 
and to fall down upon your post. You will therefore im- 
mediately have all the stores removed which you do not 
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deem necessary for your defense ; and, as the enemy have 
drawn great relief from the forage and provisions which 
they have found in the country, and which our tenderness 
spared, you will do well to prevent their receiving any 
fresh supplies there by destroying them, if the inhabitants 
will not drive off their stock and remove their hay and 
grain in time. Experience has shown that a contrary 
conduct is not of the least advantage to the poor inhabit- 
ants, from whom all their effects of every kind are taken, 
without distinction and without the least satisfaction. 

‘‘ Troops are filing off from hence as fast as our situa- 
tion and circumstances will admit, in order to be trans- 
ported over the river with all expedition,” 

“If the enemy crosses the river,” answered Greene, 
‘‘T shall follow your Excellency’s advice respecting the 
cattle and forage. Those measures, however cruel in 
appearance, were ever my maxims of war in defense of 
a country. In attacking, they would be very improper. 
. ... I shall collect our whole strength and watch the 
motions of the enemy, and pursue such measures for the 
future as circumstances may render necessary. 

** As I have your Excellency’s permission, I shall order 
General Stephen on as far as Aquackanonck, at least. 
That is an important pass. I am fortifying it as fast as 
possible.” 


Part of the army was now crossing the Hudson 
at King’s Ferry, and it was evident that the 
enemy’s plans would soon be known. Washing- 
ton, too, would soon be at Fort Lee. Meanwhile 
letters continued to pass constantly between him 
and Greene. 


‘Your Excellency’s favor by Colonel Harrison of the 
8th,” Greene writes on the 10th from Fort Lee, *‘ came 
to hand last evening. I am taking every measure in my. 
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power to oppose the enemy’s landing, if they attempt 
crossing the river into the Jerseys. I have about five 
hundred men posted at the different passes in the moun- 
tains fortifying. About five hundred more are marching 
from Amboy directly for Dobbs’ Ferry. General Mercer 
is with me now. I shall send him up to take command 
of these immediately. I have directed the Quartermas- 
ter-general to have everything moved out of the enemy’s 
way, particularly cattle, carriages, hay, and grain. The 
flour at Dobbs’ Ferry is all moved from that place ; and I 
have directed wagons to transport it to Clarke’s and Or- 
ange towns. Iwas at Dobbs’ Ferry last night; left it at 
sundown ; saw no new movement of the enemy. The en- 
emy landed from on board the ships many bales of goods, 
supposed to be clothing. I am sure the enemy cannot 
land at Dobbs’ Ferry, it will be so hedged up by night. 
The flats run off a great distance ; they can’t get near the 
shore with their ships. If the enemy intends to effect a 
landing at all, they'll attempt it at Naiac’s, or Haverstraw 
Bay. I wish these intelligences may not be calculated to 
deceive us. Methinks if the enemy intended crossing the 
river, they would not give us several days to prepare to 
oppose them. ‘They might have taken their measures, 
lain concealed until they had got everything in readiness 
to cross the river, and then effected it at once. It might 
have been so much easier accomplished that way than it 
can now, and so many more advantages obtained in get- 
ting possession of the grain, hay, cattle, wagons, and horses, 
that I cannot help suspecting it to be only a feint to lead 
our attention astray. I wish it may not turn out so. 
_ However, I shall exert myself as much to be in readiness 
as if they had actually landed, and make the same dis- 
position to oppose them as if I was certain they intended 
to cross. 

“«T shall keep a good, intelligent officer at Bergen, and 
another at Ball’s Ferry, to watch the motions of the ships. 
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“Your Excellency’s letter to General Putnam this mo- 
ment came to hand. I have ordered the Quartermaster- 
general to send off all the superfluous stores, and the 
commissaries to hold themselves in readiness to provide for 
the troops at Dobbs’ Ferry and Haverstraw Bay. 

‘“‘T have wrote to Colonel Hawkes Hay to have the road 
altered at King’s Ferry. I directed Colonel Tupper to 
send up to that ferry all the spare boats. I had given 
orders for collecting and scuttling the boats before your 
Excellency’s letter came to hand on the subject. Our 
numbers are small for the duty we have to go through ; 
but I hope our exertions may be in some proportion to 
your Excellency’s expectation. Sixty or seventy sail of 
shipping from Frog’s Point and Morrisania have fallen 
down the East River to New York. 

“In my next I will inclose your Excellency a return 
of the stores of all kinds at this post, and take your fur- 
ther directions as to the disposition of them.” 


On the 11th important intelligence was brought 
in by Justice Mercerau, of Staten Island. Greene 
communicated it to Washington on the same day, 
and on the next to the President of Congress. 


‘Your favor of the 4th and 5th of this instant,”’ he 
writes to the President, ‘came duly to hand. You may 
depend upon my transmitting to Congress every piece of 
intelligence that comes to hand that is worthy of their no- 
tice. 

‘“« By one Justice Mercerau, a gentleman that fled from 
Staten Island, I am informed that there are ten thousand 
troops embarked for South Carolina, to be commanded by 
Lord Dunmore. This intelligence he obtained by a gen- 
tleman yesterday from the city of New York, —a man 
of credit and truth. Mercerau is a very good friend to — 
the cause anda sensible man, and he says from several 
ways this account is confirmed. Perhaps the number is 
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not so great as reported. Mercerau further informs me 
that a large fleet are at the watering-place on Long or 
Staten Island, all ready to sail for England. It is re- 
ported the fleet consists of one hundred sail. 

_* By several accounts of different people from the city, 
it appears our prisoners are in a very suffering situation. 
Humanity requires that something should be done for 
them. They have only half allowance of bread and 
water ; but this, I suppose, is exaggerated. 

““The enemy at Dobbs’ Ferry, where they have lain 
several days past, decamped this morning at nine o’clock, 
and took the road towards King’s Bridge. They made an 
appearance at the ferry, as if they intended to cross the 
river. I believe they are disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, and at a loss what measures to pursue. 

“© We have had several skirmishes with the Hessians on 
York Island within a few days; killed and wounded be- 
tween thirty and forty privates, and one officer. 

*‘ Day before yesterday our people had an interview 
with the Hessians ; they acknowledged they were greatly 
imposed upon by their prince, and promised to desert that 
night, but none came over. 

*¢ A considerable part of the troops on the other side are 
coming over into the Jerseys, and his Excellency General 
Washington with them. I expect General Howe will at- 
tempt to possess himself of Mount Washington, but very 
much doubt whether he will succeed in the attempt. Our 
troops are much fatigued with the amazing duty, but are 
generally in good spirits. ‘The Hessians say they are on 
half allowance. The light-horse are said to be perishing 
far want of provender.” 


On the 13th Washington reached Fort Lee. 
He was now convinced that one of the immediate 
objects of the enemy was “the investing of Fort 


1 Sparks, Writings of Washington, vol, iv. p. 174. 
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Washington ;”* and it was evident that, if the 
garrison were to be withdrawn, they must be with- 
drawn without loss of time. Still his mind wavered 
in “warfare and hesitation.’”? Greene was in 
favor of defending the fort ; and of Greene’s “ judg- 
ment and candor” he had “a good opinion.” 
While he was thus wavering, the enemy came. 
On the 15th Magaw was summoned to surrender ; 
and, returning “a spirited refusal,” * sent over an 
express to Greene with a copy of his letter. Wash- 
ington had ridden over to Hackensac. “ Inclosed,” 
Greene writes to him from Fort Lee at four o’clock, 
“you have a letter from Colonel Magaw. The 
contents will require your Excellency’s attention. 
I have directed Colonel Magaw to defend the 
place until he hears from me. I have ordered 
General Heard’s brigade to hasten on. I shall go 
to the Island soon.” 

Washington hurried back to Fort Lee. Greene 
and Putnam were gone to Fort Washington. He 
instantly followed, and was partly across the river, 
when he met them on their way back.’ It was 
late. The shadows of evening already lay damp 
and dark on the deep bed of the river, and were 
fast enfolding the fortress itself, over which the 
young flag was waving for the last time in the 

1 Sparks, Writings of Washington, letters of Washington to Reed, p. | 
vol. iv. p. 174. 124. 

2 Letter to Joseph Reed, August | % Washington to Reed, ut sup. 
22,1779. Sparks, Writings of Wash- * Sparks. Writings of Washington, 
ington,vol. iv. p.329; and, with slight vol. iv. p. 179. 
variations, in W. B. Reed’s Lifeand * Marshall, Life of Washington, 


Correspondence of Joseph Reed, p. vol. i. p. 117 (2d ed). Gordon, vol. 
263, and his reprint of the original ii. p. 348. 
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cold, autumn twilight. While the boatmen of the 
two barges lay on their oars, Greene and Putnam 
told him how hopeful they had left Magaw, and 
how confident all were that they could make their 
defense good. Encouraged, though not fully shar- 
ing their confidence, he returned with them to the 
western shore,’ all three, perhaps, pausing from 
time to time, as they climbed the steep ascent of 
the Palisades, to hearken whether, amid the sounds 
that floated heavily on the damp night-air, there 
was anything to encourage them or to alarm. 
Night slowly wore away, a long and anxious night, 
so impenetrably dark on the surface of the river, 
that, although watchful eyes from either bank 
were fixed upon it, the enemy passed silently up 
with thirty flat-bottomed boats, and, entering 
Spuyten Devil Creek, carried them safely round 
to Harlem River,? where Cornwallis and Mathews 
were waiting their arrival. Day came at last, and 
with it the booming of cannon from north and 
south® At ten, a large body was seen advancing 
over Harlem Plain, with their field-pieces in front, 
which, on coming within cannon shot of a small 
work on a rocky point of the ridge that skirted 
it, they unlimbered, and began to fire.* 
Meanwhile, Washington, Greene, Putnam, Mer- 
cer, and Knox, with their aids, had again crossed 
the river, and were watching the enemy’s approach 
from the old head-quarters at Morris’s house. 


1 Marshall, Life of Washington, iii. p.924. Sparks, Writings of Washe 
vol. i. p. 117 (2d ed.). Gordon ington, vol. iv. p. 174, note. 
vol. ii. p. 348. ; 3 Graydon, Memoirs, p. 199. 

2 Howe’s official report. Force, * Graydon, ut sup. 
_ American Archives, 5th Series, vol. 
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Washington gave no new orders, but, observing 
the troops and their position, withdrew reluctantly, 
though just in time to escape capture. Fifteen 
minutes later the English stood on the very spot 
where he had been standing.’ 

The attack began, Knyphausen leading on the 
north; Mathews, Cornwallis, and Stirling on the 
east; Percy, with Lexington still fresh in his 
memory, on the south.” Washington had taken 
his stand on the brow of the Palisades, whence he 
could see part and hear all.2 Greene was with 
him,and Putnam and Mercer and Knox and Reed. 
Tom Paine was there, too; and Young Samuel 
Ward, whose heart misgave him, for, a few days 
before, on visiting the fort with Greene, he had 
recognized among its defenders some of the faint- 
hearted of the Canada expedition, who, when the 
toil and danger pressed upon them, had turned 
back, and abandoned their comrades. When they 
saw Ward, they started as if they had seen a spec- 
tre, and slunk away.* There was gallant fighting 
on the north, where Rawlings, with his Virginians, 
held the Hessians at bay, giving ground only when 
their rifles became foul, and could no longer be 
used with effect. It cost Knyphausen “ near upon 
eight hundred men” to force them back.  Gal- 
lantly, too, Cadwallader maintained his ground till 
the first and second divisions of the enemy cross- 


1 Graydon, p. 200. Gordon, vol. ® Gordon, vol. ii. p. 351. 
id. p. 348. 4 This was told me by Richard Ray 
2 Marshall, Graydon, Gordon,and Ward, Esq., of New York, son of 
Howe’s Report, ut sup. Washington Major Ward, who had it from his 
to President of Congress, Sparks, father. ; 
vol. iv. p. 178. 5 This is Gordon’s statement. 
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ing the Harlem and dispersing the troops in their 
front, were upon the point of cutting off his re- 
treat. The royal troops pushed on with exulta- 
tion. The Americans fell back, or broke and fled. 
Rahl was within a hundred yards of the fort. The 
troops lost heart, and refused to man the lines 
where, particularly from the northern brow of the 
hill, they might still have held their ground,’ Ma- 
gaw did his best, but in they came, panic-stricken, 
and crowding one upon another, till there was no 
room left to fight in. The enemy sent a second 
summons. 

Washington saw it; saw the white flag go into 
the fort ; saw his men bayoneted, as they begged 
for quarter. There was still a chance of safety. 
Could Magaw but hold out till night, his men 
might yet be saved from captivity. <A gallant 
Massachusetts man, Captain Gooch, offered to cross 
with the message; and, making his way up to the 
fort and then back again, running down the steep 
hill-side, dodging blows and thrusts from swords 
and bayonets as he passed, brought back the un- 
welcome tidings that it was too late ;* the negotia- 
tions had advanced too far; the garrison were 
already prisoners of war; Fort Washington, with 
its valuable stores, and more than two thousand 
men, good and true men, many of them, was lost. 
Why was it held at such hazard ? 

Greene has always borne the blame of this loss, 
as if, when the Commander-in-chief was present, 


1 Greene to Governor Cooke,Dec. 2 Heath, p. 86. 
4, 1776. Gordon, vol. ii. p. 350. 
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the decision had rested with him. The reasons on 
which he founded his advice he has given in full in 
his letter of the 9th of November. It cannot be 
denied that there is great weight in them. Could 
Fort Washington have held out till the middle of 
December, it could have held out till spring; and 
with such a fortress in his rear, Howe would never 
have dared to enter the Jerseys. Washington 
found Greene’s reasons so strong that he could not 
come toa decision; and while he was weighing 
them, the post was lost. 

But one of the elements of Greene’s calculation 
failed him. He had calculated upon a vigorous 
defense, and the defense was not worthy of that 
of Bunker Hill the year before, nor that of Fort 
Mercer or Fort Mifflin the year after. Had Raw- 
lings been supported, Knyphausen could not have 
gained the north lines. But the men refused to 
man them, and crowded into the redoubt, where 
they became a compact mark for the enemy’s guns. 
The defense on the east was still more irresolute ; 
and there are questions connected with that on the 
south whieh will, it is probable, never be solved.’ 
But had it been like that of Rawlings’ riflemen, 
it would have well-nigh crippled the enemy. A 
thousand or fifteen hundred men more would have 
been enough to give Magaw the means of support- 


1 According to documents in the 
possession of Mr. Dawson, Cadwal- 
lader gave up the Fort “ without a 
blow, while Magaw was away from 
it, leading his men to oppose another 
column of the enemy.” It is under- 


stood that Mr. Dawson will soon 
publish the results of his investiga- 
tion of the whole subject. The stu- 
dent of American history will look 
anxiously for them. 
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ing the riflemen, and strengthening his defenses 
on the east. I am told, by persons better qualified 
than I am to decide a military question, that Gen- 
eral Greene’s advice was founded upon sound mili- 
tary principles. That he still thought so long 
after, is evident from his answer to Wilkinson. “I 
afterwards,” says Wilkinson, “conversed with Gen- 
eral Greene respecting this affair, who was gener- 
ally blamed for attempting to hold the place; and 
I recollect well he observed, ‘1 would to God we 
had had ten thousand men there’ He was of 
opinion that the ground was tenable, and that it 
was lost by the insufficiency of our force. I am 
inclined to the same opinion, and the fact may be 
ascertained.” * 

- This agrees with what Greene wrote to Gov- 
ernor Cooke on the 4th of December. “The gar- 
rison consisted of upwards of two thousand men: 
the lines were too extensive for that number to 
defend; and when they retreated into the gar- 
rison, so much confusion, disorder, and dispirited- 
ness prevailed that Colonel Magaw, who com-— 
manded the garrison, could not get the troops to 
man the outworks.” These words were written 
before he had had an opportunity of conversing 
with any of the prisoners of that disastrous day. 
_ In 1778, when he had had that opportunity, and 
had also studied the subject in the light of longer 
experience, he wrote to John Brown, “ Remember 
the effect that the loss of the garrison of Fort 
Washington had: there were men enough to have 


1 Wilkinson’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 103. 
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defended themselves against all the army, had they 
not been struck with a panic; but, being most of 
them irregular troops, they lost all their confidence 
when the danger began to grow pressing, and so 
fell a prey to their own fears.” ? 


1 The following passage from the 
same letter, written 11th September, 
1778, after the failure of the expedi- 
tion against Newport, shows on what 
his reasoning concerning the defense 
of the lines was founded. ‘ Remem- 
ber the loss of the British army be- 
fore Ticonderoga last war, in attempt- 


ing to storm lines inconsiderable 
when compared to the fortifications 
at Newport, and defended with a less 
number of men in the works than 
were here. Recollect the fate of the 
British army at Bunker’s Hill, at- 
tacking slight works defended by 
new-levied troops.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Fall of Fort Lee. — Different Accounts of it. — Retreat through the 
Jerseys. — Greene’s Hopes. — Letters. — Inefficiency of Congress. 
—Embarrassments of Washington’s Position.— Ampler Powers 
conferred on Washington. — Greene to Governor Cooke. 


&“ eae loss of Fort Washington rendered Fort Lee use- 

less; his Excellency ordered its evacuation accord- 
ingly. All the valuable stores accordingly were sent off. 
The enemy got intelligence of it; and, as they were in 
possession of Harlem River, brought their boats through 
that pass without our notice. They crossed the river in 
a very rainy night, and landed, about five miles above the 
fort, about six thousand, — most accounts say eight thou- 
sand. We had then at Fort Lee only between two and 
three thousand effective men. His Excellency ordered a 
retreat immediately. We lost considerable baggage, for 
want of wagons, and a considerable quantity of stores. 
We had about ninety or a hundred prisoners taken, but 
these were a set of rascals that skulked out of the way for 
fear of fighting. The troops at Fort Lee were mostly of 
the flying camp, irregular and undisciplined; had they 
obeyed orders, not a man would have been taken. 

“I returned to the camp two hours after the troops 
marched off. Colonel Cornwell and myself got off several 
hundred ; yet, notwithstanding all our endeavors, still near 
a hundred remained hid about the woods. We retreated 
to Hackensack, from Hackensack to Equacanach, from 
Equacanach to Newark, from Newark to Brunswick, from 
Brunswick to this place [Trenton] ; here we are endeay- 
oring to collect a sufficient force to give the enemy battle, 


or at least to stop their progress.’’ 
VOL. I. 18 
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Such is Greene’s summary to Governor Cooke 
of the busy, anxious fortnight which followed the 
fall of Fort Washington. <A careful comparison 
with other authorities shows that, though perfectly 
accurate in every other respect, he has failed to 
do justice to his own share in these interesting 
transactions. ‘The day after the surrender, Wash- 
ington had returned to Hackensack, where the 
troops he had taken over the river with him were 
posted. 


‘The much greater part of the enemy,” Greene wrote 
him on the 18th, ‘* marched off from Fort Washington, 
and above King’s Bridge, this morning. ‘Their route ap- 
peared to be towards New York. One of the train of ar- 
tillery came across the river last night on a raft. By this 
account, the enemy must have suffered greatly on the 
north side of Fort Washington. Colonel Rawlings’ regi- 
ment was posted there, and behaved with great spirit. 
Colonel Magaw could not get the men to man the lines ; 
otherwise, he would not have given up the fort. 

‘J am sending off the stores as fast as I can get wagons. 
I have sent three expresses to Newark for boats, but can 
get no return of what boats we may expect from that place. 
The stores here are large, and the transportation by land 
will be almost endless. The powder and fixed ammuni- 
tion I have sent off first by land, as it is an article too val- 
uable to trust upon the water. 

‘‘Our Bergen guard were alarmed last night, but be- 
lieve without reason.” | 


The night of the 19th was dark and rainy ; and 
the guards that had been stationed along the Pali- 


sades to observe the movements of the enemy kept 
such slack watch that he made good his landing 
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at Closter, five miles above Fort Lee, before they 
gave the alarm. “Then an officer,’ says Paine, 
who was at the Fort as Greene’s volunteer aid, 
“posted down to Fort Lee, with the tidings.” * 
Greene instantly dispatched an express to Wash- 
ington, at Hackensack ; and, ordering the garrison 
under arms, put them in motion for the head of 
the English Neighborhood, —a small stream which, 
with the Hackensack (neither of them fordable 
near the fort), formed the western boundary of the 
narrow neck of land on which the fort stood. 
There was no time for hesitation; for Cornwallis, 
the most active of the English generals, — Greene’s 
future antagonist in the Carolinas,—had but a 
mile and a half to march to cut off the retreat of 
the Americans, and Greene five to secure it. Hur- 
rying his men over the ground, he succeeded in 
reaching the head of the creek before the enemy 
came up, and thus securing the road to the bridge 
over the Hackensack. Here he drew up his little 
army, with their front toward the enemy; and, 
while Washington, who had now joined him, held 
them at bay, hastened back to the fort, collected a 
large body of stragglers, —nearly three hundred 
in all,— and conveyed them in safety across the 
river. Such was Greene’s first measuring of swagds 
with Cornwallis. ? 

The remainder of the retreat to the banks of 


1 Crisis, No. I. Force, American General Greene marked out for him, 
Archives, 5th Series, vol. iii. p. 1291. at his written request, the positions 

2 In this account I have followed of the army in the various move- 
Gordon, who differs from the author ments round New York, ete., during 
of The Crisis (Tom Paine). Gordon this campaign. — Greene Papers, Let- 
was very minute in his inquiries,and_ ters of Gordon and Greene. 
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the Delaware —“the mud rounds,” as the soldiers 
called it—was conducted by Washington in per- 
son, with Greene most of the time at his side, and 
deeper than ever in his counsels. This was the 
darkest hour of the war. “It is impossible for me,” 
wrote Washington to his brother, John Augustine, 
on the 19th of November, “in the compass of a 
letter, to give you any idea of our situation ; of 
my difficulties, and of the constant perplexities 
and mortifications | meet with, derived from the 
unhappy policy of short enlistments, and delaying 
them too long.” * A month passed, and he writes 
again to the same brother, “In a word, my dear 
sir, if every nerve is not strained to recruit the 
new army with all possible expedition, I think the 
game is pretty nearly up.’ ? The tone of Greene’s 
letters is more hopeful. The stern excitement of 
the close-drawn contest seems to have given an 
elastic energy to his feelings, without clouding his 
judgment. He sees whence the evil comes, and 
where the danger lies, but finds grounds of hope 
even in the very clearness of his perceptions. 

‘* We have had,”’ he writes to Governor Cooke on the 
4th of December, ‘‘ another convincing proof of the folly 
of short enlistments: the time for which the five months’ 
m@p were engaged expired at this actual period” (during 
the retreat, that is, from Hackensack). ‘* Two brigades 
left us at Brunswick, notwithstanding the enemy were 
within two hours’ march and coming on. ‘The loss of 
these troops at this critical time reduced his Excellency 
to the necessity to order a retreat again. Here [Trenton} 


_ 1 Sparks, Writings of Washington, Ibid. p. 231. 
vol. iv. p. 184. 
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we are endeavoring to draw our forces together. The 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania militia turn out with great 
spirit, but the Jersey militia behaves scurvily, and I fear 
are not deserving the freedom we are contending for. 
General Lee is on his march for this place, and part of the 
Ticonderoga troops. When we get collected together, I 
am in hopes it will be a respectable body of troops. 

‘The enemy spread desolation wherever they go; the 
British and Hessian troops plunder, without distinction, 
Whig and Tory ; all fare alike. 

‘**T am in hopes the General will give orders to advance 
upon the enemy to-morrow: our numbers are still small, 
not to exceed 5,000, but daily increasing. When we left 
Brunswick we had not 3,000 men, a very pitiful army to 
trust the liberties of America upon. The American States 
should establish their militia upon the British plan: they 
would be a much better body of troops; it would do less 
injury to husbandry, manufactures, and commerce than 
upon the present establishment. The distresses of the peo- 
ple would be infinitely less, for those to whose lot it fell to 
serve would naturally accommodate their business to their 
situation. A militia upon the British establishment are a 
respectable body of troops, and afford a great internal 
security to a State. They are subject to such a degree of 
discipline and order as renders them formidable ; and, 
without that, numbers are useless, nay distressing, for you 
cannot bring them to act to any one point, and you have 
a great many useless and unprofitable mouths to feed. . . 
. . 1 wish the enlisting may go on favorably, but I fear the 
contrary: the success of privateering has set all the troops 
distracted. ’Tis impossible to oppose the enemy success- 
fully without a good, firm body of troops, subject to proper 
discipline and well officered. Our men are good; noth- 
ing is wanting but officers and discipline to make the 
American troops equal to any in the world. 

‘The situation this army was in when I wrote you 
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last,” he writes to his wife on the same day, “ must natu- 
rally alarm your fears. The enemy have since pressed us 
very hard from place to place. The time for which our 
troops were engaged expired, and they went off by whole 
brigades, notwithstanding the enemy lay within two or 
three hours’ march of us, and our force remaining not near 
half equal to theirs. The virtue of the Americans is put 
to a trial: if they turn out with spirit, all will go on well ; 
but if the militia refuses their aid, the people must submit 
to the servitude they deserve. But I think it is impossible 
that Americans can behave so poltroonish. The militia 
of Pennsylvania, and particularly of Philadelphia, are 
coming in by thousands. In a day or two I hope to ad- 
vance upon the enemy, and drive them back as fast as 
they drove usin. We are making every disposition to ad- 
vance upon the enemy, and by to-morrow I hope the Gen- 
eral will issue his orders to move forward. 

“The troops of Maryland and Virginia have orders to 
move forward to stop the ravages of the enemy. Their 
footsteps are marked with destruction wherever they go. 
There is no difference made between the Whigs and Tories, 
all fare alike. They take the ‘clothes off on the people’s 
back. The distress they spread wherever they go exceeds 
all description. 

‘“‘T hope to God you have not set forward for this place 
from what I-wrote you last. Continue at home, my dear, 
if you wish to enjoy the least share of happiness. Sev- 
enty sail of the enemy’s fleet sailed a few days past, their 
destination unknown: but it is suggested by many they 
were bound for Rhode Island; but I rather suppose them 
to be going to the southward. The climate will favor 
their operations much more than the Northern States. 

‘What is the news amongst you? The loss of Fort 
Washington and the enemy’s late movements weighed 
down the spirits of the people. Tell Dr. Senter to write 
me how recruiting goes on, and the temper of the people, 
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the success of the privateers, and everything of an inter- 
esting nature. » 

‘‘T am hearty and well amidst all the fatigues and hard- 
ships I endure. I hope you enjoy your health and the com- 
pany of all your friends about you. Be of good courage ; 
don’t be distressed: all things will turn out for the best. 
I wish you abundant happiness, and am affectionately 
yours.” 

It is evident that these letters were written in 
great haste and amid frequent interruptions, — 
haste and interruptions which show what a life 
he was leading. It was evident, too, that, while he 
was not afraid to look the danger full in the face, 
he was resolved to make the most of every favor- 
able circumstance, and paint things in as bright 
colors as he could without awakening unfounded 
expectations. 

On the 7th, three days after this last letter to 
his wife, we find him at Princeton, writing to 
Washington at Trenton: — 


* Lord Stirling will write by the same express that this 
comes by, and inclose your Excellency several pieces of 
intelligence obtained of different people yesterday. His 
Lordship thinks the enemy are making a disposition to 
advance: for my part, I am at a loss to determine whether 
their disposition is to advance, or for defense. The enemy 
have got a party advanced about seven miles this side 
Brunswick; another at Brunswick, with an advance of 
guard two miles this side of the town. ’Tis reported by 
some of the country people that the enemy intend to ad- 
vance in two columns: one this, the other the Boundbrook 
road. General Mercer advanced upon this road, and I 
should think the German battalion might be advanta- 
geously posted on the other road 
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“¢ Major Clarke reports General Lee is at the heels of 
the enemy. I should think he had better keep upon the 
flanks than upon the rear of the enemy, unless it were 
possible to concert an attack at the same instant of time in 
front and rear. 

“Our retreat should not be neglected, for fear of con- 
sequences. The bottom of the river should be examined, 
and see if the boats can be anchored in the ferry-way. If 
there is no anchor-ground, the bridge must be thrown 
over below. Colonel Biddle had better make a trial im- 
mediately, that we may not be in confusion. If a bridge 
cannot be thrown over, forty boats should be manned 
under the care of a good officer, and held in readiness: 
with these boats, prudently managed, the troops could be 
thrown over in a very short time. Methinks all the can- 
non that don’t come forward with the army might be well 
posted on the other side the river to cover a retreat. 

‘‘T think General Lee must be confined within the 
limits of some general plan, or else his operations will be 
independent of yours. His own troops, General St. Clair’s, 
and the militia must form a respectable body. 

‘If General Dickinson would engage the militia for 
some given time, there might be some dependence upon 
them ; but no operation can be safely planned wherein 
they are to act a part, unless they can be bound by some 
further tie than the common obligation of a militia-man. 
I think if the General was at length to engage his militia 
on some such plan, your Excellency might take your meas- 
ures accordingly. 

‘‘ This moment a captain has returned that went to rec- 
onnoitre last night, and it is beyond a doubt the enemy 
are advancing ; and my Lord Stirling thinks they will be 
up here by twelve o’clock. I shall make the best disposi- 
tion I can to oppose them.” 


The hope of making a stand was not realized ; 
and again the little army turned its face towards 


_ ae LS 
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the Delaware, its ranks growing thinner at every 
step. 


‘“* The last time I wrote you was at Trenton,” he writes 
to his wife on the 16th from Coryell’s Ferry, on the Dela- 
ware, forty miles above Philadelphia ; ‘* since which, the 
enemy have reduced us to the necessity to pass the Dela- 
ware. We have been endeavoring to draw a force together 
to check General Howe’s progress ; but the militia of New 
Jersey have been so frighted, and the Pennsylvania militia 
so disaffected, that our endeavors have been ineffectual. 
The troops under the command of General Lee we expect 
to join us to-day, but without the General, who had the 
misfortune to be made a prisoner on Friday last by a party 
of light-horse. The general, by some strange infatuation, 
was led from the army four miles; the Tories gave in- 
formation of his situation, and a party of light-horse came 
eighteen miles, and seized and carried him off. This is a 
great loss to the American States, as he is a most consum- 
mate general. Fortune seems to frown upon the cause of 
freedom ; a combination of evils are pressing in upon us 
on all sides. However, I hope this is the dark part of the 
night, which generally is just before day. The Tories 
are the cursedest rascals amongst us, —the most wicked, 
villainous, and oppressive. ‘They lead the relentless for- 
eigners to the houses of their neighbors, and strip the poor 
women and children of everything they have to eat or 
wear; and after plundering them in this sort, the brutes 
often ravish the mothers and daughters, and compel the 
fathers and sons to behold their brutality; many have 

fallen sacrifices in this way. 
The Tories have done us more injury than they can 
repair during their generation. Beware of those miscre- 
ants ; watch them narrowly. 

‘“‘T hear a fleet and army have made good their landing 
at Rhode Island. God forbid they should penetrate into 
the country with you as with us. But if the New Eng- 
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land virtue is not greater than it is here, God knows what 
the consequence will be. The militia of the city of Phila- 
delphia are the only people that have shown a disposition 
to support the cause. 

‘‘’The enemy are now retreating into winter quarters, 
as they say; but perhaps ’tis bry a feint to amuse, to try 
to surprise us. We must be on our guard, which I hope 
we shall. 

‘The Eastern delegates applied to his Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington to permit me to go to New England to 
take the command there ; but the General would not per- 
mit me to go. J am impatient to hear how matters stand 
with you, — what opposition is forming, and how the re- 
cruiting service goes on. 

‘“ We have pleasing accounts from Virginia and Mary- 
land with respect to the recruiting service ; the regiments 
are filling very fast. We are fortifying the city of Phil- 
adelphia, and doubt not we shall be able to keep the 
enemy out this winter. The city is under martial law ; 
the Quakers horridly frighted for fear the city should be 
burnt. The ravages of the Jerseys is shocking to behold. 

‘¢T have no hope of coming to New England this winter. 
I enjoy my health perfectly well. I feel a great deal of 
anxiety for your sake. God bless you with health, and 
comfort you during our separation. Anything you want 
my brethren will furnish you; don’t be afraid to apply. I 
should be happy to receive a line, if it can come by a safe 
hand ; but if you cannot write by some safe hand don’t 
write at all, for it’s uncertain whose hands it may fall into. 
Remember my love to my brethren, and to all mg uIEMe 
friends. 

‘¢ The Continental currency the Tories are endeavoring 
to destroy: the credit is almost lost in the Jerseys, and 
much injured in this State. However, a good army will 
soon repair the credit, and nothing else. Much depends 
upon New England this winter. } 
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‘“‘T must bid you adieu, being called in haste. Farewell, 
my dear. Kiss our little pledges of mutual affection, 
whom I long to see.” 


The reader will hardly have forgotten Greene’s 
letter from Fort Lee about the “ general and regi- 
mental hospitals.” It is pleasant to find that, 
even in the midst of this general depression, he 
never loses sight of the great questions of organ- 
ization : — 

‘I take the liberty to recommend Doctor Warren to 
Congress,” he writes to the President on the 16th, “as a 
very suitable person to receive an appointment of a sub- 
director, which I am informed they are about to create a 
number of. Dr. Warren has given great satisfaction where 
he has had the direction of business. He is a young 
gentleman of ability, humanity, and great application to 
business. 

**T feel a degree of happiness that the Congress are 
going to put the hospital department upon a better estab- 
lishment ; for the sick this campaign have suffered beyond 
description, and shocking to humanity. For my own part, 
I have never felt any distress equal to what the sufferings 
of the sick have occasioned, and am confident that nothing 
will injure the recruiting service so much as the dissatisfac- 
tion arising upon that head.” 


But a still more important question was now 
forcing itself upon his attention ; a question which 
in those critical moments, must have been the sub- 
ject of frequent and earnest discussion between 
him and Washington. Among the mistakes and 
evils which this eventful year had revealed, there 
was none graver or more evident than the inabil- 
ity of Congress to cope with the new and urgent 
executive questions which every day brought forth. 
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The most serious embarrassments against which 
Washington had to contend arose from the neces- 
sity of constantly referring to Congress for author- 
ity, and asking their advice where he ought to 
have controlled their resolves. Upon all the im- 
portant questions that had arisen in that body, 
there had, from the beginning, been serious differ- 
ences of opinion ; sectional jealousies and personal 
jealousies mingling largely in every discussion, and 
preparing the way for those dangerous intrigues 
which, in the course of the following year, attained 
their full measure of malignity in the Conway 
cabal. The voices of a few wise men were 
drowned in the clamor of a majority jealous of 
military power, and unable to use their own power 
effectively. It was Congress that held on to the 
fatal system of short enlistments, until the time 
for securing an army for the war was passed. It 
was Congress that wasted precious days in debate, 
when circumstances called for prompt and decisive 
action. Nor was the personal conduct of individ- 
ual members in perfect harmony with their pro- 
fessions. At this very time, when the fate of the 
war was trembling in the balance, and every man 
should have been at his post, John Adams, al- 
though a member of the Board of War, was in- 
dulging himself in a three months’ visit to his fam- 
ily in Massachusetts. It was evident to the men 
upon whom the heat and burden of the day fell, 
that the scattered powers of Congress must, for a 


1 Life and Works of John Adams, it was a great error of judgment in 
vol. i. p. 257. No one can call Mr. him to absent himself from Congress 
Adams’ patriotism in question; but at this critical moment. 
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time at least, be concentrated in a single hand, 
and Washington authorized to do whatever the 
occasion required, without waiting to consult a 
distant and dilatory assembly. In this delicate 
and embarrassing situation, Washington seems to 
have placed his chief reliance upon Greene ; and 
sorely must Greene have felt the loss of Samuel 
Ward, through whom he might have brought the 
subject before Congress without exposing either 
Washington or himself to the suspicion of seeking 
to augment the military power at the expense of 
the civil power. But there was no time for hesi- 
tation. Washington wrote on the 20th, with his 
usual frankness and good sense, Greene on the 
21st: — : 


‘Although I am far from thinking the American cause 
desperate, yet I conceive it to be in a critical situation. 
The enemy in the heart of the country; the disaffected 
daily increasing; the Continental money losing its cur- 
rency ; the time for which the troops stand engaged almost 
ready to expire ; very few enlisted upon the new estab- 
lishment; the tide of public sentiment at a stand, and 
ready to run through different channels; the people re- 
fusing to supply the army under various pretenses, but 
evidently from a disaffection to the cause and to the cur- 
rency, — are combined evils calculated to pave the way 
for General Howe’s advances; who, having cantoned his 
troops advantageously, stands prepared to take advantage 
of those circumstances which, I am sorry to say, afford 
him but too favorable a prospect. It is necessary, in addi- 
tion to this disagreeable train of evils, that the different 
corps of officers who are discontented and unsatisfied, 
either from a real or supposed injury in their appoint- 
ments from the different States, should be reconciled ; 
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that recruiting may go on with spirit; that there should 
be an augmentation of our force, and a larger train of 
artillery. 

‘ Effectually to remedy those evils and oppose the en- 
emy ; to put the recruiting service in a favorable train ; 
to establish the artillery and elaboratory upon a proper 
footing ; to check the disaffected and call out assistance ; 
to give a currency to the Continental money, and form 
the necessary magazines, — greater powers must be lodged 
in the hands of the General than he has ever yet exer- 
cised. It is impossible, in his present situation and the 
short time he has to prepare for the ensuing campaign, 
for him to be in readiness so early as General Howe will 
take the field, unless you delegate to him full power to 
take such measures as he may find necessary to promote 
the establishment of the new army. ‘Time will not admit 
nor circumstances allow of a reference to Congress. 

‘¢ | can see no evil nor danger to the States in delegat- 
ing such powers to the General, reserving to yourselves the 
right of confirming or repealing the measures. The Gen- 
eral should have power to appoint officers to enlist at large. 
This is no time to be particular about proportions or atten- 
tive to economy. The measure of our force should be the 
extent of our funds. 

‘¢ We have a formidable enemy to oppose, whose prog- 
ress can only be checked by a superior force ; and how- 
ever disagreeable the reflections, this is a serious truth, 
that the present existence of the civil depends upon the 
military power. J am no advocate for the extension of 
military power; neither would I advise it at present, but 
from the fullest conviction of its being absolutely neces- 
sary. Remember the policy of the Romans, a people as 
tenacious of their liberties as any on earth. When their 
state was invaded, they delegated full powers to exert their 
whole forces. The state of war is so uncertain, dependent 
upon so many contingencies; a day, nay, an hour, is sa 
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important in the crisis of public affairs, — that it would be 
folly to wait for relief from the deliberative councils of 
legislative bodies. The virtue of the people, at such an 
hour, is not to be trusted ; and I can assure you that the 
General will not exceed his powers, though he may sacri- 
fice the cause. There never was a man that might be 
more safely trusted, nor a time when there was a louder 
call. If you intend to support your independence, you 
must not be too delicate in the choice of means. 

‘* Examples are daily made by General Howe of our 
friends who fall in his way, while those who are disaffected 
to our cause are suffered to remain in peace and quiet 
amongst us. Many who are now well affected will be in- 
duced, from the risk and danger on the one side, and the 
apparent security on the other, to change their sentiments. 
A discretionary power to punish the disaffected is neces- 
sary. The militia have refused to turn out when there 
has been the greatest want of their assistance, and noth- 
ing but such a power can ever compel them. If the 
refusal of the Continental money, and the withholding of 
the necessary supplies from the army, for want of such a 
power in the General, are to pass unpunished, the one will 
put it out of our power to pay, and the other to support 
the troops, and consequently must lay the foundations of 
all oppositions,” 


Both letters were laid before Congress on the 
26th. A step in the direction which they sug- 
gested had already been taken by a resolution of 
the 12th, the day of the adjournment to Baltimore, 
declaring “ that, until the Congress shall other- 
wise order, the General be possessed of full power 
to order and direct all things relative to the de- 
partment, and to the operations of war.’* After 
hearing Washington and Greene’s letters, the sub- 

1 Journals of Congress, December 12, 1776. 
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ject of ampler powers was discussed in committee 
of the whole, and decided affirmatively on the 
27th, the second day of the discussion, though 
by what majority the meagre journals do not tell. 


‘¢ This Congress, having maturely considered the present 
crisis, and having perfect reliance on the wisdom, vigor, 
and uprightness of General Washington, do hereby 

Resolve, That General Washington shall be, and he is 
hereby, vested with full, ample, and complete powers to 
raise and collect together, in the most speedy and effectual 
manner, from any or all of these United States, sixteen 
battalions of infantry, in addition to those,already voted by 
Congress ; to appoint officers for the said battalions of in- 
fantry ; to raise, officer, and equip three thousand light- 
horse, three regiments of artillery, and a corps of engineers, 
and to establish their pay; to apply to any of the States 
for such aid of the militia as he shall judge necessary ; 
to form such magazines of provisions, and in such places, 
as he shall think proper ; to displace and appoint all officers 
under the rank of brigadier-general; and to fill up all 
vacancies in every other department in the American 
army; to take, wherever he may be, whatever he may 
want for the use of the army, if the inhabitants will not 
sell it, allowing a reasonable price for the same; to arrest 
and confine the persons who refuse to take the Continental 
currency, or are otherwise disaffected to the American 
cause, and return to the States of which they are citizens 
their names and the nature of their offenses, together with 
the witness to prove them. 

“That the foregoing powers be vested in General 
Washington, for and during the term of six months 
from the date hereof, unless sooner determined by Con- 
gress.” 1 


Great must Greene’s satisfaction have been 
1 Journals of Congress, December 27, 1776. 
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when he read these resolutions; and it is impos- 
sible not to regret that when he and Washington 
met, there was no one by to tell us how cordially 
they grasped each other’s hand, and with what a 
clearing up of the brow they sat down to look 
over the new field together." Of Greene’s feelings 
some idea may be formed from a letter to Gov- 
ernor Cooke, which he wrote with a pen still fresh 
from the memorable letter to the President of 
Congress. 


“By your letter to General Washington, I find the 
British troops have landed on Rhode Island. Although 
I am sorry my own country should be subject to their 
ravages, yet I rejoice that they are surrounded by a peo- 
ple who are united and firmly determined in opposition. 
You may be subject to a partial evil, but America cannot 
fail to reap the advantage. You think you are greatly in- 
fested with the Tories and disaffected, but there is but the 
shadow of disaffection with you to what there is here. 
The Friends, or Quakers, are almost to a man disaffected. 
Many have the effrontery to refuse the Continental cur- 
rency. ‘This line of conduct cannot fail of drawing down 
the resentment of the people upon them. ‘The fright and 
disaffection was so great in the Jerseys, that in our retreat 
of one hundred and odd miles, we were never joined by 
more than a hundred men. I dare say, had that army 
been in New England, we should not have been under 
the necessity of retreating twenty miles. We are now on 
the west side of the Delaware ; our force, though small, 
collected together. But, small as it is, I hope to give the 
enemy a stroke in a few days. Should fortune favor the 
attack, perhaps it may put a stop to General Howe’s prog- 


1 How the army viewed this Dictatorship may be seen in Thacher’s Mili- 
tary Journal, p. 74. 
VOL. I. 19 
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ress. His ravages in the Jerseys exceeds all description ; 
men slaughtered, women ravished, and houses plundered, 
little girls not ten years old ravished, mothers and daughters 
ravished in the presence of the husbands and sons who 
were obliged to be spectators to their brutal conduct. 

‘‘T think, notwithstanding the general disaffection of a 
certain order of people, the army will fill up. Should that 
be the case, nothing is to be feared. 

‘“‘ By a vessel just arrived from France with a valuable 
cargo, we learn a French war is inevitable. 

‘Short enlistments has been in a great measure the 
source of all the misfortunes that we labor under, though, 
thank God, but few to what we at first expected. The 
Congress, in the infancy of politics, could not be brought 
to believe many serious truths. By attending to specula- 
tive principles, rather than real life, their maxims in war 
have been founded in folly. However, experience ripens 
judgment, and enables to correct many an error in busi- 
ness that, at first, we could not conceive of; and I don’t 
doubt the Congress, in time, will be as able politicians in 
military matters as they are in civil government. 

“The Eastern delegates made application to General 
Washington for me to come to Rhode Island. But the 
General would not consent. He thinks more is to be 
trusted to the virtue of your people than to the force of 
this country. As the enemy have got possession of Rhode 
Island, and done all the mischief they can, it will not be 
bad policy to let them remain in quiet until spring. To 
attempt any (thing) against them, unless you are sure of 
success, will be a very dangerous manceuvre. Tis an 
endless task to attempt to cover all the country. You 
must drive back the stock from the shores, and make a 
disposition to cover capital objects ; by too great a division 
of your force, you'll be incapable of making any consider- 
able opposition whenever they may think proper to make a 
descent. But it is my opinion they will be peaceable if 
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you will; for, from the best accounts we can get, they con- 
sist of the invalids of the army. They may attempt to 
plunder the shores, but nothing more than that, this win- 
ter ; for I am confident they have no hopes of penetrating 
into the country. If they make any descent, it will be 
against Providence, to seize the stores and burn the town. 
This is very probable, as the Tories will endeavor in New- 
port to spirit them on to such an attempt; but, unless it is 
already done, you have nothing to fear. 

“Tam told some malicious reports propagated indus- 
triously about me, respecting the loss of the baggage and 
stores at Fort Lee. ‘They are as malicious as they are un- 
true. I can bring very good vouchers for my conduct in 
every instance, and have the satisfaction to have it ap- 
proved by the General under whom I serve. Everything 
was got off from that place that could be, with the roads 
and wagons we had to move the stores with. The evacua- 
tion of Fort Lee was determined upon several days before 
the enemy landed above us, and happily all the most val- 
uable stores were away. ‘The enemy’s publication of the 
garrison and stores there taken is a grand falsehood. Not 
an article of military stores was left there, or nothing 
worth mentioning. 

** The Congress have removed to Baltimore. General 
Spencer and General Arnold are coming to take the com- 
mand at Rhode Island. Arnold is a fine, spirited fellow, 
and an active general. 


“‘T hope they ’ll keep the enemy at bay.” 


CHAPTER XIII , 


Washington’s Confidence in Greene excites Jealousy. — Charles Lee. 
— Greene’s Share in the Jersey Campaign. — Surprise of Trenton. 
— Letters.— Greene in Favor of following up the Surprise. — The 
Assanpink. — Princeton.— March to Morristown. 


18 was hardly possible to stand so high as Greene 

was known to stand in the confidence of the 
Commander-in-chief, without exéiting some feel- 
ings of envy. How bitter these feelings became 
in the sequel we shall see when Conway’s Cabal 
comes to light. Meanwhile, in this as in other evil 
things, Charles Lee took the lead; beginning by 
an artful misuse of the alleged discontent occa- 
sioned by some of Greene’s recommendations for 
commissions in the Rhode Island line, in the hope 
of shaking Washington’s confidence in his disinter- 
estedness, and closing by an artful appeal to Wash- 
ington’s self-esteem, in order to shake his confi- 
dence in his judgment: “O General! why would 
you be over-persuaded by men of inferior judg- 
ment to your own?” ? Reed, too, who appears at 
this time to have looked up to Lee with a confi- 
dence which he lived to regret, uses nearly the 
same words in a letter of the 22d of December: 
“ Allow me to hope that you will consult your own 


1 Lee to Washington, November the Revolution, vol. i. p. 306. See also 
18, 1776. Sparks, Correspondence of sup., p. 228. 
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good judgment and spirit, and not let the good- 
ness of your heart subject you to the influence of 
opinions from men in every respect your infe- 
riors.”* How far Lee was sincere in his opinion 
it would be useless to inquire; but we cannot for- 
get that at this very time he was writing to Gates, 
that “a certain great man was damnably defi- 
cient.” But of the sincerity which led to Reed’s 
suggestion there is no reason to doubt. A more 
intimate acquaintance with Greene soon led him 
to change his opinion, and made him, in the end, 
one of his most trusted friends and warmest 
admirers. 

It is evident, from Greene’s letter to Governor 
Cooke, that Washington was unwilling to separate 
himself from so trusty a counselor at so trying a 
moment. But, honorable as this circumstance was 
to his character, and gratifying as it must have 
been to his feelings, it was most unfortunate in its 
bearing upon his place in history. In a separate 
command, his opinion and advice would have been 
given in writing, and we should have been able to 
ascertain with precision the plans that he proposed 
and the measures that he suggested. How freely 
he would have written, we see by his letter of the 
7th of December, from Princeton ;* and it is but 
fair to suppose that in that daily personal inter- 
course with the Commander-in-chief, which con- 
tinued unbroken through the whole of this winter 


1 Life and Correspondence of Pres- tain great man is most damnably 
ident Reed, vol. i. p. 272. deficient.” — Wilkinson, Memoirs, 
2 Letter from Baskingridge, De- vol. i. p. 108. 
cember 13, 1776: ‘‘ Entre nous, a cer- OUD. px 279. 
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campaign, he spoke as fully and as freely as he 
wrote. We know, indeed, by Hamilton’s express 
testimony, that he had a share in the “ formation,” 
as well as “in the execution, of the plans” which 
changed so suddenly the whole aspect of the war. 
But this is all that we know; and, without ventur- 
ing to claim for him the original suggestion of the 
brilliant attack upon Trenton, or the still more 
brilliant advance upon Princeton, we must be sat- 
isfied with the uncontested fact that he took a 
prominent part in the execution of both. 

It was never Washington’s intention to permit 
the enemy to keep undisturbed possession of the 
Jerseys; but where and when to strike the first 
blow was a question of no little difficulty. When 
Greene wrote to Governor Cooke, “I hope we 
shall give the enemy a stroke im a few days,” he 
evidently says what he and Washington had al- 
ready said to each other. Nor is it probable that 
either of them waited for Reed’s letter of the 22d, 
in order to perceive the advantage of an attack 
upon Trenton :? — 

‘Tf your business at Newtown will permit,” Greene 
writes to Colonel Biddle on the 24th, ‘I should be glad 
to see you here. ‘There is some business of importance 
to communicate to you, which I wish to do to-day. No 
butter, no cheese, no cider, —this is not for the honor of 
Pennsylvania. Colonel Griffin is at Mount Holly, col- 
lecting great numbers of the Jersey troops; they have 
drove the Hessians and Highlanders many miles. Yester- 

1 Hamilton’s Eulogiumon Greene, 7? See Reed’s Life and Correspond 


delivered before the Cincinnati. ence, vol. i. p. 271. 
Works, vol. ii. p. 480. 
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day a great firing. was heard there; the consequence I 
have not learned.” 


The business. of! importance was evidently the 
attack upon. the Hessians at Trenton, now fully 
matured, and although carefully kept secret, yet a 
_ secret which Biddle’s duties required him to know. 
In the attack,.Greene commanded the left wing 
and Sullivan the right. Washington, Stirling, ate 
Mercer were with Greene, St. Clair with Sulli- 
van. Greene’s column, which marched by the up- 
per or Pennington road, reached the point of at- 
tack three minutes before Sullivan’s, and, divid- 
ing, entered the town by its two narrow streets, 
one of which, Queens, now bears his MeN E IY 
only public record’of his part in the battle : 


‘* Before this: aieciite you,” he writes to his wife from 
Trenton, on the 30th, ** doubtless you will hear of the attack 
upon this place. We crossed the river Delaware at Mc- 
Konkee’s ferry, eight: iniles above this place, on the 25th 
of this instant, and attacked the town by storm in the 
morning. It-rained, hailed, and snowed, and was a vio- 
lent storm. ‘The storm of nature and the storm of the 
town exhibited a scene that filled the mind during the ac- 
tion with passions ‘easier. conceived than Radeyihed The 
action lasted about, three quarters of an hour. We killed, 
- wounded, and took ; prisoners of the enemy between eleven 
aud: twelve hundred; Our troops behaved with great 
spirit. General Siillivan commanded the right wing of 
the army, and I the left. 

** This is an important period to America, big with great 
. events. God only knows what will be the issue of this 
campaign, but everything wears a much better prospect 

. — 1,Gordon, vol. ii. p. 395. 
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than they have for some weeks past. The enemy are col- 
lecting their forces at Trenton, whether they mean to 
attack or to act upon the defensive, 

‘T am well in health, and hope to continue so, In a 
few weeks I hope to have a fine army together, I ob- 
serve the enemy have got possession of Newport, and 
Joseph Wanton proclaimed Governor. I am sure the 
enemy cannot penetrate the country in New England as 
they have done here. 

*‘ Should we get possession again of the Jerseys, perhaps 
I may get liberty to come and see you, I pity your situa- 
tion exceedingly ; your distress and anxiety must be very 
great. Put on a good stock of fortitude. By the blessing 
of God I hope to meet again.” 


When the battle was over, Greene went with 
Washington to visit the dying Rahl. What shall 
be done next? was now the question. 

Greene was for following up the surprise of 
Trenton by a rapid pursuit of the enemy, and an 
immediate attack upon their other posts. But 
Knox was the only officer who agreed with him, 
and Washington, not yet feeling himself justified 
in overruling the opinion of a majority, reluctantly 
accepted its decision. ‘He has since regretted,’ 
writes Gordon, “his not seizing the golden oppor- 
tunity on, | 

“The year 76 is over. I am heartily glad of it, 
and hope you nor America will ever be plagued 
with such another,’ writes Robert Morris to Wash- 
ington on the Ist of January, 1777.2 But the cam- 
paign was not over. The country had been roused 


1 Gordon, vol. ii. p. 396. 2 Sparks, Correspondence of the 


Revolution, vol. i. p. 316. 
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by the surprise of Trenton, but it was necessary 
to prevent it from relapsing into the despondency 
of November and December. The enemy had 
been startled ; it was necessary to turn their alarm 
into fear. Washington resolved to follow up the 
blow, and before his troops, most of whose terms 
of service were just expiring, left him, strike an- 
other, and, if possible, a decisive one, for the de- 
liverance of the Jerseys. 

On the 28th Greene recrossed the river with 
three hundred militia." On the 30th Washington 
crossed with the Continentals. By personal appeals 
and the promise of ten dollars bounty, most of 
the Eastern men were prevailed upon to engage 
for six weeks longer; though many of them, if 
Gordon’s information was correct, stayed only long 
enough to secure their money.2. The forces under 
Cadwallader and Mifflin, about three thousand six 
hundred in all, were called in from Crosswicks and 
Bordentown, reaching Trenton by a night march 
on the morning of the 2d of January. The poor 
fellows had hardly got out their camp-kettles, and 
kindled their fires, with the prospect of a quiet 
meal and a few hours’ rest under the very same 
roofs which the week before had sheltered the 
Hessians, when the drum beat to arms, and they 
were hurried forward to meet the enemy, who was 
advancing under Cornwallis by the old road from 
Princeton.’ Some hours were passed in skirmish- 


1 Gordon, vol. ii. p. 398. 8 Stone’s Life and Recollections of 
? Gordon, vol. ii. p. 398. Wash- John Howland, p. 72. 

ington to President of Cong ress, 

Works, vol. iv. p. 254. 
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ing, when Greene was ordered up with a strong 
detachment to the support of the advance. “I 
remember him,” one of the soldiers of that day 
told me, in 1850,’ “ dashing up to the company I 
was in” (his own Rhode Islanders, under Hitch- 
cock, who had been with him from the beginning), 
“and calling out in a clear, loud voice, ‘ Push 
on, boys! push on!’” 

But the pressure was too severe, — eight thou- 
sand disciplined men moving resolutely forward 
upon five thousand weary Continentals and mili- 
tia.” Still the retreat through the town was ob- 
stinately contested. The only passage to the 
main body was by a bridge over the Assanpink. 
On the east end Washington sat watching the 
progress of the conflict, with a “firm, composed, 
and majestic countenance,” which the men looked 
on as they passed, and grew strong. His noble 
horse, pressing the railing with his broad breast, 
seemed conscious, thought the soldier who lived 
to tell the story, that “he too was not to quit his 
post and station.”® As soon as all were safe over, 
the cannon, which had been drawn aside to let the 
troops pass, were again brought into position, and 
opening a well-directed fire, checked the enemy’s 
advance. For a while the evening shadows, that 
were fast settling over the landscape, were lighted 
up by the flames from the muzzles of the guns, as 
cannon-ball and musket-ball darted forth on their 


1 John Howland. their comparative strength. Memoirs 
2 This is Wilkinson’s estimate of vol. i. p. 135. 
3 Stone’s Howland, ut sup. 
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deadly‘ errand. But soon the useless cannonad- 
ing ceased ; and both armies, separated only by 
the slender current of the Assanpink and the little 
hamlet of Trenton, not over a thousand yards in 
all, prepared themselves for a watchful night and 
bloody morning. The Americans gathered eagerly 
round their watch-fires, feeding the welcome flame 
with cedar rails from the neighboring fences.? As 
yet the weather was mild, and the ground, freed 
from the recent frost, soft and wet. 

Meanwhile, Washington summoned his officers 
to council, at the head-quarters of St. Clair, his 
own being now in the hands of the enemy. “ What 
shall we do? Shall we retreat down the Delaware, 
on the Jersey side, and cross it over against Phila- 
delphia; or shall we remain where we are, and 
try the chances of a battle?” Each course had 
its advocates, when a voice was heard, saying, 
“ Better than either of these; let us take the new 
road through the woods, and get in the enemy’s 
rear by a march upon Princeton, and, if possible, 
on Brunswick even.” From whom did this bold 
suggestion come? St. Clair claimed it as his; and 
why should the positive assertion of an honorable 
man be lightly called in question?® But whose- 
ever it was, it was the inspiration of true genius, 
and was promptly accepted by all. 

When the council broke up, a sudden change 


1 “The evening was so far ad- 7 Olney’s Narrative in Williams’ 
vanced that I could distinguish the Life of Olney. 
flares from the muzzles of our mus- = ®_ See St. Clair’s Narrative, p. 242. 


kets.” — Wilkinson, Memoirs, vol. i. Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 140. Gordon, 
p- 138. vol. ii. p. 400. 
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had taken place in the weather. The mist which 
had hovered over the landscape all through the 
day had disappeared; and, though the night was 
very dark, the sky was cloudless. ‘There was no 
wind, but the air was piercing cold, and the ground 
had already frozen hard enough to bear the 
heaviest weight without yielding* All along the 
American line the fires were blazing brightly ; and 
the half-clad men, heaping the wood upon them 
with liberal hands, crouched behind them, unseen 
of the enemy, and ate their scanty suppers, think- 
ing anxiously on the morrow. 

It was soon time to begin the critical movement, 
on which their safety, and the war itself, depended. 
First, the baggage guard was summoned, and the 
baggage silently sent off towards Burlington. 
Then a strong fatigue party was set to work on 
an intrenchment near a mill, and so close to the 
enemy’s lines, that they must have heard the 
heavy blows of pickaxe and spade upon the frosty 
ground, and almost have counted the falling of 
each frozen clod, as it was thrown into its place. 
If there were spies there, they probably hurried 
back to Cornwallis, and told him that he might 
sleep quietly till morning, for the Americans were 
determined to hold their ground. And thus the 
night wore slowly on. Some laid them down in 
their places, and slept; some sat talking by the 
fire; some, perhaps, were busy with their arms, 
which they expected soon to put to use. Mid- 
night came. The guards at the bridge, and at the 

1 Gordon, vol. i. p. 400. Wilkinson, Memoirs, vol. i. p. 140. 
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upper passes, were doubled, and received their last 
orders. ‘The fires were heaped up anew, and the’ 
drowsy British sentinels, as they looked across the 
narrow interval of flickering light and shade, and 
saw how cheerfully they blazed, may have said to 
themselves, “Do those rebels know what we are 
preparing for them to-morrow?” Little did 
they think that, behind that wall of flame, their 
skillful enemy was cautiously filing off into the 
dark wood, and turning his steps toward another 
victory. The order to move was given in so low 
a voice, that some officers were, for a moment, at 
loss which way they were to go. The road was 
newly cut, and rough with stubs, too low to be 
seen by starlight, but high enough to catch and 
bruise the men’s feet, as they marched, — half-shod 
feet, we must remember, —and whose track, a few 
days before, Wilkinson tells us, he had traced for 
miles by their blood on the snow.' The slow pace 
of the artillery compelled the ranks to move 
slowly, and frequently to halt ; and as they halted, 
“two or three men in each platoon would be seen 
standing, with their arms supported, fast asleep.” 
Then the order to move on would come; and as 
the sleepers, rousing themselves, and pressed by 
the platoons from behind, started forward, they 
would often strike against a stub, and fall? | 
Day dawned upon them clear, and very cold. 
The sun rose as they were approaching a hill near 
Princeton ; and as its rays fell upon it, Wilkinson, 
who was with the advance, thought that he saw a 
1 Wilkinson, Memoirs, p, 127. Stone’s Howland, p. 75. 
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flashing along its ridge, as of burnished steel. “It 
must be the enemy,” said he, “for the muskets of 
our poor fellows have no burnish to them.” Har- 
rison — Washington’s secretary — was near him, — 
and he called to him to observe it. But when 
he looked again, it was gone; and presently two 
horsemen were seen to leap a fence, ride forward 
a little ways, reconnoitre, and then spur back with 
their tidings. The enemy was indeed at hand ; 
and in the short, sharp conflict which followed I 
catch but a single glimpse of Greene in an anec- 
dote, which I will not vouch for, but which, as I 
read it, recalls to my mind a passage in one of his 
letters to Governor Cooke. In a charge, an officer 
by his side suddenly reined up:his horse to avoid 
passing over a human body. “Qn, sir,’ said 
Greene, sternly ; “ this is no time for stopping.” 
Thus far, Washington's bold strategy had suc- 
ceeded. The road to Brunswick was open. - Lee 
was there ; other prisoners were there; abundant 
stores and supplies were there ; and there, too, was” 
the military chest, with seventy thousand pounds 
in hard money. To seize these had formed a part 
of Washington’s original plan; and as he halted 
with several of his general officers at the forks in 
the Kingston road, while his victorious but weary 
troops were filing off towards Rocky Hill, there’ 
was a general cry, “O that we had five hundred — 
fresh men to beat up their quarters at Bruns 
wick.” * “It would have put an: end to. the war, 
says Washington, sadly, in a letter to the President 
1 Wilkinson, Memoirs, p. 148. . 
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of Congress.! But the five hundred fresh men 
were not there, and in their stead was an army 
worn down by hunger and fatigue. 

It was now that the happy resolution was 
adopted of proceeding to Morristown, and fixing 
winter quarters there. Knox, according to Gor- 
don, suggested it; St. Clair, according to Wilkin- 
son.? Greene, who, being with the advance, had 
not been present at the discussion, had taken the 
Morristown road of his own accord, before the de- 
cision was known.®? That night the troops biv- 
ouacked at Somerset Court-House, many of them 
lying on the frozen ground without blankets. On 
the 6th they reached Morristown, wayworn and 
destitute, but victorious. The Revolution was 
saved.° 


1 Sparks, Writings of Washington, 4 Stone’s Howland, p. 77. Wil- 


vol. iv. p. 261. kinson, p. 148. 
Gordon, vol. ii. p. 402. Wilkin- 5 Vide Annual Register, vol. xxiv. 
son, p. 149. p- 154, 


3 Gordon, ut sup. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Effect of Suecess on the Country and the Army. — Position of the 
Army. — Recreations of Winter Quarters. — Washington’s Anx- 
iety. — Greene shares it. — State Rights. — Death of Colonel Hitch- 
cock. —Greene’s Regret for the Loss of Mercer. — Greene in Want 
of a Horse. — Expects Active Work. — Difficulties in Raising the 
New Army. — Correspondence with Governor Cooke. — Defends 
Washington. — Letters and Extracts. — Change produced on the 
Character of the War by the Declaration of Independence. — 
Bounties. — Inoculation. — Delays caused by a Weak Government. 


ITH lightened hearts, though weary limbs, 

the patriot army wound its slow way through 
the rough mountain passes which lead from the 
banks of the Raritan to the little village of Morris- 
town. Wondering and admiring must the inhabi- 
tants have looked upon them, and listened to them, 
as they told how within ten days they had crossed 
the Delaware three times, had fought the Hessians 
once and the British regulars once, and defeated 
them both; had stolen a night march upon the 
active Cornwallis, and checked in mid career the 
course of rapine and outrage which had marked 
the English occupation of the Jerseys. And now 
the choice of continuing the winter campaign, or 
of lying still and recruiting their exhausted 
strength, rested with them; for betwixt them and 
the seaboard lay, like a fortress with its walls and 
moat, three chains of sharp and rugged hills, and 
part of the tortuous course of the Passaic. Their 
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new cantonment itself was on high table-land, 
with steep slopes on two of its sides; and the 
bold ridge of Thimble Mountain casting its 
shadows upon it from the west. They could look 
down as from a watch-tower on the lowlands, 
where their enemy lay; but no enemy could reach 
them without forcing his way through difficult 
passes, and exposing himself at every step to the 
deadly aim of well-trained marksmen. Forage 
was abundant, and within easy reach; provisions, 
though less abundant, yet enough so to carry 
them comfortably through the winter; and the 
air, though cold, was pure and healthy. It was 
the second winter encampment of the war; many 
of the men, and still more of the officers, had 
already served two campaigns together. Faces 
had grown familiar, and characters were fast be- 
coming known in their weakness and in their 
strength. And for a softening background to the 
picture, as the army settled down in its quarters, 
Mrs. Washington came to camp; and other ladies 
joiming their husbands, a little winter circle was 
formed, like the winter circle of Cambridge. 
There were sleigh-rides over the crisp snow, and 
dinner-parties at head-quarters, and now and then 
a subscription ball; and always hospitable fire- 

sides, where the grave and thoughtful could talk 
of their hopes and fears by the blazing hearth, 
and the young and cheerful play merry games. 
Greene’s share in these enjoyments was not what 


he would have wished it to be; for his wife was 
VOL. I. 20 
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unable to join him till the winter camp was broken 
up, and the new campaign about to begin. 

But his intimacy with Knox grew closer every 
day, and Hamilton’s entrance into Washington's 
family added materially to the pleasure of his in- 
tercourse with head-quarters. 

“T lodge,” he writes to his wife, “‘ at Mr. Hoffman’s, — 
a very good-natured, doubtful gentleman. He has a 
charming wife, a great lover of the clergy. Major Clarke, 
one of my aide-de-camps, is eternally perplexing her with 
doubts and difficulties, by dark hints and oblique insinua- 
tions respecting the purity of manners and principles of 
the Church of England. .... 

‘The smile of Heaven has changed the face of affairs, 
Respect and courtesy flow in upon us from all quarters. 
This is a picture of human life. I see the difference be- 
twixt moving on with the tide of success, or sinking under 
a load of misfortunes.” + | 

For Washington the problem was still the same 
as that of the winter before Boston, — to mask his 
weakness by a “ good face and false appearances.’’? 
Here, too, he had a new army to raise, an old army 
to disband, raw recruits to drill, the spirits of the 
country to keep up by expeditions and skirmishes, 
the enemy to harass by cutting off their foraging 
parties and beating up their quarters, and grave 
questions to discuss with Congress for the correc- 
tion of past errors and the preparation for a more 
decisive future. Many new difficulties, also, had 
arisen, and some old ones swollen to dangerous 
proportions. But underlying them all was an ili- 


1 Greene’s MSS. Letters to Mrs. % Letter of May 21, quoted by 
Greene. Letter of January 20, and Gordon, vol. ii. p. 467. 
February 1, 1777, 
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timed jealousy of military influence, and still more 
avowedly the baneful question of State rights, 
which enfeebling the Congress of the Revolution, 
reducing to impotence the Congress of the Con- 
federation, and waging a ceaseless war against 
the Congress of the Union, attained, at last to 
the fullness of its maturity as the ally of slavery 
in the great rebellion of 1860. The narrative of 
these things belongs to the life of Washington, 
entering into my subject only in as far as Greene 
acted with him in them. How far that action ex- 
tended: it is impossible to ascertain, but Hamilton 
suggests that it embraced the most important 
events;' and Greene’s letters show that his 
thoughts were constantly directed, and with a 
singular harmony of judgment and feeling, to 
the same topics which occupied the mind of his 
commander, now almost his dearest friend. 

“T am exceeding happy,” he writes to his wife, 
on the 20th of January, “ in the full confidence of 
his Excellency General Washington ; and I found 
that confidence to increase every hour, the more 
difficult and distressing our affairs grew.” 

One of the earliest associations of this encamp- 
ment was a painful one. I have already had oc- 
casion to mention, more than once, the name of 
Daniel Hitchcock, who had accompanied Greene 
to Boston as colonel of one of the three regi- 
ments which formed the Rhode Island contingent. 
From that time to this he had continued with the 
army, performing, during the last few weeks, the 

1 Hamilton, Eulogy on Greene, Works, vol. ti. p. 480.; 
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duties of a brigadier, winning honor wherever 
honor was to be won, much loved by his own men, 
and respected by all. But fatigue and exposure 
had undermined his health; more than once sick- 
ness had kept him from the field ;* and, a few days 
after the arrival of the army at Morristown, he 
died.? He was buried in what, in the course of 
the war, became a populous burying-ground ; and, 
four years later, in another burying-ground, on 
the other bank of the Hudson, peopled like this 
with the victims of war, his friend and companion 
of Rhode Island’s first contingent, Christopher 
Greene, was buried, as he had been, without any 
distinguishing record from the State they honored, 
or the country they served so well. Nor, although 
Greene had long ceased to look upon himself as 
the representative of a single State, have I been 
willing to pass over the fate of men so closely 
connected with the beginning of his military life, 
without telling how much he prized their services, 
and how deeply he lamented their death. 

‘¢ He was buried,’’ Greene writes of Hitchcock, “ with 
all the honors-of war, as the last mark of respect we could 
show him.” And following up the melancholy train of 
thought which this death suggested, he adds, ‘* Poor Gen- 
eral Mercer is also dead of the wounds he received in the 
Princeton action. He was a fine companion, a sincere 
friend, a true patriot, and a brave general. May Heaven 
bless his spirit with eternal peace! Several more brave 
officers fell that day; particularly one Captain Neale, of 
the artillery. The enemy refused him quarter after he 


1 Greene’s MSS. Olney’s Narra- 2? Stone’s Howland. 
tive in Williams’s Olney, p. 198. 
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was wounded. He has left a poor widow over[ whelmed] 
with grief. She is as fine a woman as ever I saw; her 
distress melts the hearts of all around her..... Such 
instances paint all the horrors of war beyond descrip- 
tion.” 


Greene’s own health had not suffered, incessant 
as had been his labors, and feeble as he had been 
at the opening of the campaign. His equipage 
had not fared so well. “I am miserably off,” he 
writes to a friend on the 17th of January, “for 
want of a horse; you'll oblige me very much, if 
you can get me a good one.” | Daily rides over 
rough roads and in all weathers wore down his 
horses fast; and the way in which he speaks of 
them in his letters shows a tenderness for them 
which reminds us that with him, as with Washing: 
ton, the horse had always been a favorite animal. 
But at this moment he felt the want more sensibly, 
as he was looking forward to active service. “The 
sooner a panic-struck enemy is followed, the bet- 
ter,’ Washington had written to Lincoln on the 
7th. But, in spite of Washington’s desire to push 
them, they had had ten days to rest and gather 
courage in. “ The enemy, for several days past,” 
Greene writes on the 17th, “are remarkably still. 
I strongly suspect mischief.’ Awed, however, by 
the apparent strength of the Americans, they did 
not dare to move out in force; and although fre- 
quent skirmishes occurred between scouts and 
foraging parties, in which the Americans generally 
had the advantage, Washington was left free to 

1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. 266. 
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give his attention almost undividedly to the other 
duties of his charge. 

The new army was the first; and here was a 
new difficulty at the threshold, for, on adopting 
the bounty system, some Kastern States, reflecting 
that living was more expensive in their rough cli- 
mate than in their sister States, had offered higher 
bounties than Congress! had done; and Rhode 
Island, alarmed by the presence of the enemy, in- 
stead of confining her exertions to the speedy fill- 
ing up of the Continental battalions, had “ set on 
foot two regiments of seven hundred and fifty men 
each, and one regiment of artillery of three hun- 
dred men to serve for fifteen months.”* When 
Washington heard this, he wrote to Governor 
Cooke, condemning the measure as injudicious, 
and injurious to the general interest.’ Three days 
afterwards, the 23d of January, Greene, who, be- 
sides agreeing fully with Washington, felt that the 
honor of his native State was at stake, wrote 
even more strongly than Washington had done : — 

‘“‘T am exceeding unhappy to hear of your resolution 
of raising troops at the expense of the State, before your 
proportion of the Continental regiments is completed. 
The forming of new regiments only serves to burden the 
State, without giving it any additional strength. 

“There is not a State on the Continent whose interest 


and happiness depends so much on a union with the others 
as yours. You are the most exposed and the least capable 


1 Sparks, Correspondence of the 2? Bartlett’s Rhode Island Colonial 
Revolution, vol.i. p. 342,contains an Records, vol. viii. p. 140. 
able exposition of the subject by Gov- % Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. 
ernor Trumbull, of Connecticut, one 285. Bartlett, ut sup., 114. 
of the truly wise men of the day. 
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of making a separate defense; consequently, it is your 
interest to cultivate every measure that may tend to form 
the union of strength ; and it must be considered bad pol- 
icy to give an example to others, from which you can de- 
rive little or no advantage, and that may prove so ruinous 
in its consequences. 

‘‘ Suppose, for instance, every State was to neglect the 
completion of the Continental regiments, and prepare for 
their own internal security? Where is the State that’s able 
to withstand the enemy’s collective force? If the Conti- 
nent had troops enough on foot to baffle all the enemy’s 
attempts, and were located to particular States, they must 
inevitably fall a sacrifice for want of a power of drawing 
the whole collective force together. You have no reason 
to hope, if you neglect the general interest, and take meas- 
ures for your own particular safety, but that others will do 
the same; and it is folly to expect that troops raised for 
the defense of any particular State will enter into the ser- 
vice of the States. In general, it is in vain to expect more 
of soldiers than they are bound by contract to execute. 

*« The source of all our evils has been, by taking meas- 
ures from speculative principles, rather than from real life, 
The policy of the States has been pregnant with many 
evils, by rating our patriotism too high. This kind of 
policy has distressed the army beyond description; and, 
if I mistake not, this measure of yours has a direct ten- 
dency to continue things in the same channel; it may 
afford you a temporary relief, but never can remove the 
principal evil. 

*“‘ Divine Providence has given a very favorable turn to 
affairs, and at an hour when people least expected it. 
Now is the happy hour to complete the Continental estab- 
lishment. Every State to the southward is expecting 
itself to fill up its proportion; not a moment should be 
lost. Ifthe regiments don’t fill up by voluntary enlist- 

ments, they must be drafted. I hope the powers of gov- 
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ernment are strong enough to do it. I have not the least 
shadow of doubt upon my mind, of the success of the 
war, if the different States raise their men; but on that 
the whole depends. 

‘“‘T hope the cause is not less righteous, nor opposition 
less necessary, than it was at the commencement of this 
dispute. It was a folly to embark in the cause, and sink 
under the weight of a few misfortunes. He that goes 
to war and always expects a flowing tide is a novice in 
the art, and ignorant of human affairs. Our sufferings, 
though great, bear no proportion to our expectations at 
first. Our resources are daily increasing; we have now 
a fine nursery of officers, whose judgments are daily ripen- 
ing by experience and observation. A systematic plan is 
formed for the exertion of our whole strength. Magazines, 
arms, and military stores of every kind, are forming and 
formed, to supply the wants of the army. If it was pru- 
dent to engage in this war without any of those advantages, 
how foolish must our conduct appear, to despair at an hour 
when we have much to hope and little to fear! 

‘¢T must confess I did not expect to find the Americans 
such slaves to contingencies, but more especially New 
England, and, in particular, Rhode Island. Such a de- 
pression of spirit under misfortunes, and elevation upon 
successes, betrays a want of principle and fortitude, that 
I would fain flatter myself were the foundation of our op- 
position. Let any man examine the history of any war 
in Europe, and compare ours with theirs, and see if there 
has anything happened different from the common course 
of events that attend every war. Nay, I think we have 
abundant cause to bless God that our sufferings have not 
been greater than they have. A general officer is in a 
very disagreeable situation; subject to the censure and 
reproach of every little dirty politician, ignorant of every 
circumstance necessary to form a right judgment. But 
such is the disposition of mankind, that success only 
marks the man of wisdom, while the unfortunate are 
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execrated without any allowances for providential inter- 
positions or human accidents. 

“‘T am very sorry to hear of the distraction and confu- 
sion that prevails in your councils and public measures, 
The liberality with which you confer favors on some, and 
fix stigmas on others, must make men of real merit some- 
what cautious how they put themselves in a_ situation 
where they may be reduced from the highest pitch of 
glory to the lowest state of contempt. It was ever the 
policy of the Romans to be cautious whom they trusted 
and how they disgraced those they had once honored. 

‘“‘T saw a letter from one Malmedy, a French gentle- 
man, to his Excellency General Washington, whom you 
have appointed a brigadier-general ; atid a copy of a letter 
from General Lee, to your State, recommending him for 
a chief colonel’s commission, General Lee’s letter con- 
tains some infamous and very illiberal reflections upon the 
genius of all the New England States; however just the 
obstructions with respect to particular appointments, it is 
certainly very unjust when applied to the whole body of 
the people. There are as many men of spirit, activity, 
and understanding in New England as in any part of 
the world, according to their numbers. 

“A novelty of things of foreign growth often makes 
us rate them above those of more solid worth of our 
production. The gentleman that General Lee recom- 
mended may be deserving, and possess every quality 
ascribed to him; but I must confess that I have not the 
highest veneration for the General’s recommendation. 
His temper scarce admits of a proper medium to form a 
just estimate of people and things. His approbation and 
execration depend often upon trifles ; besides, the General 
don’t know the power he has over the Americans, and 
consequently is not cautious enough in his recommendations 
not to abuse it.? 


1 For further details of this affair, 422. Bartlett’s Rhode Island Colo- 
see Sparks, Washington, iv. pp. 419, nial Records, viii. pp. 111, 160, ete. 
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“Some amongst you, I am told, are uncharitable 
enough to charge the army with a design of protracting 
the war for their own private advantage.t The bosom 
that can harbor such a thought must be very ill-principled, 
and ignorant of our sufferings. For my own part, Heaven 
knows there is not a man in America, that would more 
sincerely rejoice at the close of this unhappy dispute than 
myself! neither have I a single wish to continue in service 
a moment longer than the interest and happiness of my 
country require it. I would freely give place to any man 
that should be found more deserving. Iam conscious of 
having faithfully discharged my duty to the utmost of my 
power; and although I have not been able to command 
success, I have religiously endeavored to deserve it. I am 
happy in the confidence of the General, whose merit and 
worth cannot be too highly rated. 

“Yet Iam told there are some ungodly tongues among 
you (whose greatest virtue don’t equal the General’s very 
vices) who give themselves a latitude of censure. 

‘‘Ever since the Trenton affair, we have had a contin- 
ual train of successes. The Lord seems to have smote 
the enemy with a panic. I wish our strength would ad- 
mit a proper improvement; but our delicate situation 
requires the utmost caution and prudence. The enemy 
are near three thousand weaker than they were a month 
ago. 

‘‘ Our parties have daily skirmishes, in which we have 
been always successful. His Excellency has ordered Gen- 
eral Heath to advance on New York, to codperate with 
us, the result of which I have not learned ; but we have a 
rumor it is attended with success. Generals Spencer and 
Arnold are with you by this ; I long to hear of your situa- 
tion. I expect General Knox will pass through Prov- 
idence. I beg leave to recommend him to your warmest 
friendship as a most deserving man. His spirit, military 


1 See J. Adams to his Wife, p. 265. 
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knowledge, and ripeness of judgment is inferior to very 
few, if any, in America. I shall close this long letter with 
strongly recommending the filling the Continental regi- 
ments immediately.” 


Greene had written in “the style and freedom 
of one friend to another;” but the Governor was 
nettled, and laid the letter before the Assembly. 
They too were nettled, and directed him to write 
to Washington and Greene explaining their meas- 
ures, and defending the policy of them. The- 
troops, they asserted, were designed as much for 
the Continental service as for the service of the 
State ; the difference in time, fifteen months, in- 
stead of three years or the war, being the only 
difference between them. 


_ Tam exceeding happy,” writes Greene in reply, “ on 
the receipt of yours, to find my information erroneous, and 
my apprehensions and fears in a great degree groundless 
respecting your departure from the union and general 
plan. 

*“ At the time I wrote, upwards of two months had 
elapsed without (my) receiving a single line from any per- 
son in the State; various reports were circulating here to 
the prejudice of the policy of New England; the enor- 
mous bounty that was given, the effect it would have upon 
the other States, the resolutions of your State to raise men 
for its own internal defense, neglecting the Continental 
regiments, were circumstances not a little alarming to his 
Excellency. ‘These reports were confirmed by Lieutenant 
Allen, of Providence, who arrived from that place much 
about the same time. He must have been totally ignorant 
of the terms upon which the troops were raising ; for I con- 
ceived them to be for the safety of the State only, and 
never knew but that they were located, until the receipt 
of your letter. 
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‘‘T hope the House will pardon the freedom with which 
I delivered my sentiments, when I assure them that it was 
from a full persuasion that the reports were true, and that 
the measure was calculated to fix a lasting disgrace upon 
the legislators. I have felt no small share of unhappi- 
ness in remaining so long ignorant of the true history 
of your proceedings; for, notwithstanding Iam not an- 
swerable for any misconduct in legislation, I cannot help 
feeling myself wounded when anything transpires to the 
prejudice of the State ; and you may rest assured, sir, the 
Janguage of my letter was a true transcript of people’s 
sentiments and opinions respecting your political transac- 
tions. If the love for my native place, and zeal for the 
cause, hath led me to a too hasty animadversion upon 
administration, it hath arisen from a strong desire to cor- 
rect the evil before it was rendered incurable. ... . If 
you consider the critical situation of the American affairs, 
the importance of adhering to the general plan, the short 
time we had to prepare for the ensuing campaign, the 
fatal consequences that might result from an unseasonable 
delay to myself, the army, and to the cause in general, you 
cannot be surprised to find my fears and apprehensions 
alarmed at the disagreeable situation things were reported 
to be in... . . Had I known the governmental regiments 
differed from the Continental only in point of time, I should 
have been silent upon the occasion; notwithstanding the 
policy does not correspond with my sentiments. If the 
enemy had intended to penetrate into the country im- 
mediately upon their arrival, no new levies could have 
been raised seasonably ; if they did not, then the Con- 
tinental regiments might have been as easily completed as 
any others.” + 


That Greene was right in his condemnation of 
this policy the sequel clearly showed. “It is also 


1 Bartlett, Rhode Island Colonial Records, vol. viii. pp. 137-211. 
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evident,’ writes Washington in April, “that the 
raising of the Colonial brigades for fifteen months 
retards the Continental enlistments.” * 

One of the strongest passages in Greene’s letter 
was the reference to the personal attacks upon 
Washington. 


*¢ You may be assured,” writes the Governor, “ that the 
subjects of this State have the highest veneration for the 
inestimable General Washington, and a becoming respect 
for the brave and worthy generals and commanders under 
him, and cannot conceive on what the suggestions con- 
tained in your létter concerning him are founded, and 
request you will give us the authors of such infamous in- 
sinuation, that a proper inquiry may be had, and condign 
punishment inflicted upon such base calumniators.” ‘TI 
feel a singular pleasure,” says Greene, in his answer, ‘‘ in 
hearing his Excellency General Washington continues in 
such high estimation among you. The strictures that 
were made on the General’s conduct by some of the in- 
habitants of Providence gave me great uneasiness; if a 
character so important, so truly worthy, is not shielded 
from calumny and reproach, what have lesser ones to 
expect ? 

“Lieutenant Allen is the author, and from the char- 
acter he bears I make no doubt of its truth; but had I 
conceived my letter was for the inspection of the General 
Assembly, I should not have troubled the House with such 
out-of-door politics.” * 

Allen was called before the Council. ‘* He tells us,” 
writes Governor Cooke, “ that he informed you that he 
had heard nothing to the prejudice of the generals from 
any persons of note in this place; but only mentioned to 
you some idle talk of Mr. Man, and some other persons of 
much less consequence. | 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. 2 Bartlett, vol. viii. ut sup. 
375. 
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‘The Council were convinced that he might have given 
you quite different intelligence, from the representation he 
made to us of it. Upon the whole, I beg you to rest as- 
sured that General Washington and yourself are at pres- 
ent very high in the estimation of all respectable people in 
this State.” } 

‘“‘T observe your remarks upon the army on the other 
side of the North River,” Greene writes to Major Cald- 
well on the 11th of February. “I am at a loss whether 
you mean to impeach the troops, or the General through 
the troops. If the charge is against the former, they can 
be of no use to us here, for if they will not fight there, 
neither will they here; but if the charge is against the 
General, I would only observe, that, under the cloud of 
misfortunes, the same reproaches lay against the Com- 
mander-in-chief as now lie against that army. But you 
see that time has proved the prudence and wisdom of the 
Generai’s delays. I would not be understood to mean to 
draw a parallel between the men. I would further ob- 
serve, for your satisfaction, that a considerable part of the 
troops on the other side are ordered over here and are now 
on their march to join us; but all this under the rose. 
My dear sir, you may rest assured, the routing the enemy 
from the Jerseys is a most desirable object with the Gen- 
eral; but who can form so good a judgment of the prac- 
ticability as he who knows the strength on both sides? 
This is a critical era. The new army in its infancy, we 
unable to support misfortunes, great caution is necessary to 
preserve our standing. Did you but know the real situa- 
tion of things, you would applaud the General’s prudence. 
I shall only add, that nothing but the fullest conviction of | 
your prudence and zeal would have induced me to unbosom 
myself with so much freedom.” 


The general whose conduct had been called in 
question was General Heath, who had just failed, 


1 Bartlett, vol. viii. + 
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and, as some thought, from over-caution, in an at- 
tempt upon Fort Independence. 

It was about this time that many of the ques- 
tions that ought to have been addressed to Wash- 
ington began to be addressed to Greene, who, in 
his answers, is careful always to put Washington’s 
name foremost, very much as a Secretary of State 
puts foremost the name of the President. 


** Your favor of the 8th and 10th are before me,” the 
letter to Major Caldwell begins: ‘In answer to your first 
respecting the conditions upon which the light-horse are to 
be raised, I can only say the Continental Congress have 
not fixed upon any certain conditions: they have the mat- 
ter now under consideration. Whatever rank, pay, or 
provision is fixed upon for the horse in general, such will 
be the pay of the company the Doctor is to raise. His 
Excellency desires that he would not get any but good men 
and horses; the horses to be valued, and the men properly 
accoutred ; an account of the cost and charges to be kept, 
a warrant for the payment of which will be given. The 
General is not inclined to raise a company of light-horse 
upon the plan you propose. . . . . With respect to exempt- 
ing the militia from service to thresh their grain, General 
Maxwell can better judge of the propriety and utility of 
the measure. His Excellency, therefore, refers you to 
him ; but, at the same time, would observe, as this is a 
critical period, it may be dangerous to open a door for 
the militia falling off. His Excellency thinks we had 
better suffer the loss of a little grain than reduce our 
strength.” 


The intimate footing upon which he lived with 
Washington appears still more clearly from the 
letters that passed between them in their occasional 
separations. ‘Thus when, in the course of February, 
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Greene had his quarters for a while at Basking 
ridge, he wrote to Washington on the 20th : — 


‘‘ Your favor of the 18th came to hand last evening. I 
shall pay due attention to its contents; but I fear my 
situation is too remote to carry on a communication of in- 
telligence to advantage. Ever since I have been here, I 
have been revolving the matter over and over in my mind 
respecting the subject of intelligence. 

‘‘ Nothing more eligible has occurred than the plan your 
Excéllency suggests ; but I hope the old channel of intelli- 
gence is not yet shut up. Day before yesterday I was at 
Boundbrook and Quibbletown; there I met with Mr. 
Lowrey, the commissary, who informed me the same per- 
son that was employed by Colonel Read and Colonel Cox 
was expected out that day with intelligence, the purport of 
which he promised to forward to you immediately. 

‘I transmitted a return yesterday by Major Clarke to 
head-quarters, with the strength of the brigades, and the 
places they are posted at. Lord Stirling has but few troops 
in his brigade, except McCoy’s regiment, and they are all 
at Quibbletown. 

“Lord Stirling, General Johnson, and myself will en- 
deavor to fix upon the best places to collect the troops at ; 
little more can be done than agree upon proper alarm-posts, 
and make the troops and ourselves acquainted with the 
ground. In order to make the troops acquainted with 
the ground, I propose to send down scouting-parties 
daily, — not so much for the annoyance of the enemy as 
to get them acquainted with the ground, and to keep them 
employed. 

‘Should the enemy advance, my plan would be to at- 
tack with the light troops on the rear and upon the flanks, 
avoiding a general engagement, unless we can attack them 
on advantageous ground, where they can bring but part of 
their troops to act. I am unacquainted with General Put- 
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nam’s strength; but if he has any considerable force, 
Brunswick should be his object, by all means. 

‘** But I must confess, I think General Putnam is in 
much more danger than we. I cannot help still appre- 
hending Philadelphia to be their object; the consequence 
to them, and injury to us, is infinitely greater than beating 
up our quarters here, and fighting us upon such disadvan- 
tageous ground. 

“If the enemy have no expectation of crossing the 
Delaware, I should think they would move toward Tren- 
ton, to draw our forces on the flat country ; there they may 
give us a capital blow, here they cannot; in the flat coun- 
try their artillery is of great importance, here it is not; 
there regular troops can act to advantage, here they can- 
not, —at least, they have not that superiority as they 
would have there. Our troops are almost all irregular, 
and they know it. If they consult their own interest, they 
will avoid fighting us upon our ground, that we are ac- 
quainted with and they ignorant of. Upon the whole, I 
think General Howe will find it difficult to move, any 
way; but if he moves at all, I am confident it will be 
towards Philadelphia. But, notwithstanding, I will make 
the best preparation our situation will admit. Lord Stir- 
ling is going below to-morrow, to endeavor to fix upon 
some plan to get intelligence. I will meet General Sulli- 
van at the same time, and form a plan for the purpose of 
supporting each other. 

** We sent down forty wagons after forage yesterday. 
Their success I have not yet heard, but they are mostly 
returned. ‘This moment the quartermaster came in, and 
reports they all got full loads, and have returned safe. 
They were within a mile of the enemy’s quarters.” 


It is evident, from the unreserved tone of these 
letters, the minuteness of the details, and the free- 
dom with which the opinions are uttered, and the 
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advice given, that Greene and Washington were 
living upon very intimate terms. It is evident, 
too, that much of their conversation, when _to- 
gether, must have been equally free and minute, 
comprehending, in its wide range, all the interests 
of the army and all the questions of the time. I 
shall follow their correspondence during the rest 
of this important year as closely as my materials 
will permit; for it was during this year, and more 
especially during this winter, that these great men, 
applying the experience of their two first cam- 
paigns, and calmly weighing the obstacles that lay 
in their path, and their means of overcoming them, 
were so closely drawn together by a full accord- 
ance of opinions and motives, that smaller minds, 
both in the army and in Congress, began to look 
upon their union with jealousy, and the enemies 
of the one became, henceforth, the enemies of the ~ 
other. . 

There was one essential difference between their 
present situation and their situation in the camp 
before Boston, and a difference widely in their 
favor. For then the object of the war was limited 
to a redress of grievances; and those who knew 
that their grievances had reached that degree in 
which redress is no longer possible, were unable 
to prepare for the long and difficult contest that 
awaited them as they would have prepared for it 
if the people had foreseen what they foresaw. But 
the Declaration of Independence had removed 
this stumbling-block from their path, imposing 
greater exertions, it is true, but strengthening the 
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hearts and hands of all for these exertions by set- 
ting the same distinct and definite object before 
all. It was no longer a simple question of redress, 
but the grand and comprehensive question of 
nationality. 

It was acknowledged now that an army ought 
to be raised for the war, and Congress would 
gladly have raised the new army upon that foot- 
ing. But they could no longer do this as they 
might have easily done itin the beginning. Boun- 
ties and land-grants were now required, — boun- 
ties of twenty dollars and land-grants of an hun- 
dred acres to those who enlisted for the war. Even 
those offers were insufficient to fill the ranks, and 
far the larger portion of the newly enlisted troops 
enlisted, not for the war, but for three years, al- 
though the bounty was but ten dollars, and there 
was no grant of land. Here, however, a new dif- 
ficulty arose. Additional bounties were offered by 
some of the States, Massachusetts raising hers to 
sixty-six dollars and two thirds. And thus the 
soldiers of the army of 1776, who were willing to 
enter the new army, instead of taking the Con- 
gress bounty, and enlisting in camp, took out their 
discharges, and went home, in order to secure the 
State bounty by enlisting there. It is easy to 
conceive the additional embarrassment that arose 
from this want of concert between the State 
governments and the national government. It is 
easy, too, to conceive how often Washington and 
Greene, on whom the unnecessary burden fell 
heaviest, must have said to each other, with 
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anxious misgivings, “ When shall we learn that 
there is no safety for us but in union?” ? 

One of the first things that this new army re- 
quired was security against the scourge which had 
made such havoc in the old, and so often swept 
over the whole country with such fearful desola- 
tion. ‘The small-pox, in spite of science, confirmed 
by experience, was still permitted to hang with a 
constant menace over the land, and never so fatally 
as where many men were gathered together in 
common dwellings. What they became when the 
monster broke loose amongst them our own recol- 
lections of the cholera will readily suggest. Atten- 
tion to this danger, and to inoculation as the only 
safeguard against it, had been given from time to 
time, from the beginning of the war, when circum- 
stances permitted it. But during this winter, a reg- 
ular system of inoculation was instituted, and the 
new recruits carried through the disease before 
they entered upon active service. One of the dis- 
tricts for inoculation was at Morristown; and, in 
order to induce the inhabitants to open their doors 
to the sick, the army surgeons were directed to 
inoculate their families without charge. Never 
was a wise and beneficent measure more com- 
pletely successful.” , 


1 See Jour. of Congress Wednes- 
lay, June 26,1776; Monday, Sep- 
tember 16, 1776; Washington to 
Knox, February 11, 1777, with a 
valuable note by Mr. Sparks; Wash- 
ington’s Works, vol. iv. p. 316; 
Governor Trumbull to Washington, 


February 21, 1777; Correspondence 
of the Revolution, vol. i. p. 342. 

2 Ramsay, History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, vol. i. p. 827, whom 
Icite in preference to many others, 
as his professional tastes led him to 
give particular attention to the sub- 
ject. 
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In our study of these things we must still bear 
in mind that they were done, not by means of the 
vivifying energy of a good government, but in de- 
spite of the hesitations and delays of a weak goy- 
ernment. The machinery by which the work was 
accomplished was made while the work was doing ; 
and even after it had been made, it was often diffi- 
cult to keep the parts together. When the hospi- 
tals were organized, hundreds that might have 
been saved had already died for want of them. 
When the quartermaster distributed his clothes 
and shoes, half the army was nearly naked and 
barefooted. When the commissary brought in his 
supply of provisions, the men were on the brink 
of starvation. When the paymaster came round 
with money, biting want had already compelled 
both soldier and officer to pledge his share in ad- 
vance for scarce half its value. 

*“‘ It is the peculiar misfortune of this army,’ Washing- 
ton writes to Greene in May, “to have, generally speak- 
ing, the heads of the different departments always absent 
when they are most wanted. Two months was I labor- 
ing as hard as I could to get the commissary-general 
to this place, and had scarcely accomplished it be- 
fore the Congress ordered him to Philadelphia; from 
whence I have used my utmost endeavors to bring him 
back, but am answered that he is detained by order. In 
the mean while, the army may starve.” + 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. 437. See also a passage in vol. v. p. 
314. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Improved State of Public Feeling, — Successful Expeditions and 
their Effect. — Hamilton’s Entrance into Washington’s Family. — 
Correspondence with John Adams resumed. — Washington’s Opin- 

_ ion of the Policy of Congress in the Case of General Lee. — Growth 
of Hostility in Congress towards Washington. — Greene sent to 
Philadelphia. — Appears before Congress. — Committee appointed 
to confer with him. — Letters. — Life in Philadelphia. — Returns 
to Camp. 


HERE was one bright side, however, to the 
“ picture of these anxious months. The spirit 
awakened by the successes of Trenton and Prince- 
ton had not been suffered to die away. “The 
Tories are melting away very fast in this country,” 
Greene writes to his wife as early as January. 
“The different treatment they meet with from the 
enemy from what they expect works great refor- 
mations.” If the British ventured out of their 
stronghold they were boldly attacked, and gener- 
ally with a sufficient degree of success to excite a 
desire on the part of the Americans for a further 
trial of strength. Three of these encounters are 
recorded in a single letter, —a letter from Bask- 
ingridge of February 24, to Colonel G. Weadon, 
Adjutant-General. | 

“A large foraging party of the enemy came out yester- — 
day from Amboy, consisting of about four thousand ; our 


people attacked them with various success. Colonel Striker 
says our parties killed and wounded three wagon-loads. 
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Eleven was seen dead in one place. The enemy’s cannon 
gave them a great superiority over our people. The forag- 
ing party continued out till night, and our parties followed 
them towards Amboy till quite dark. Our party lost 
about eight or ten men, whether killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners, is uncertain. This party took seven pris- 
oners. ‘The party that made this attack was from General 
Maxwell’s brigade, Hand’s and Striker’s regiment, and 
part of Colonel McKay’s. The attack began abet eleven 
in the forenoon. I was out from home at Turkey review- 
ing one of the brigades, or else I should (have) sent an ex- 
press last night. 

+ Guess Johnson was down with a party of Maryland 
militia, —made an attack upon Piscataway ; he killed 
three, and if his men had stood their ground they would 
have taken forty men. He formed an ambush, and sent 
out a flying party to draw them into it; it succeeded ac- 
cording to his expectation, but his party cowardly deserted 
him just as the enemy was in his power. 

‘General Warner sent out a party last night to bring 
off their picket at the bridge. The guide was deceived in 
the ground, and led the party between the out-sentries and 
the guard. ‘They took two prisoners and drove the enemy, 
but what execution was done is uncertain.” 


The report of encounters like these, amounting 
sometimes, like Dickinson’s in January, and Nel- 
son’s in February, to brilliant captures, was spread 
over the country by letters and newspapers, raising 
some extravagant expectations indeed, and in so 
far acting injuriously upon the public mind, but 
generally filling it with hopes that prepared the 
way for more vigorous exertion.! This spirit was 
fostered also by the cruelty of the enemy, who had 


1 Ramsay, American Revolution ch. xii. ; Marshall, Life of Washington, 
vol. i. p. 150 (revised edition). 
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not yet discovered how completely their outrages 
during the invasion of December had imbittered 
the inhabitants against them. “The enemy,” says 
Greene, in a short postscript to Colonel Weadon, 
“killed two of the inhabitants yesterday because 
they did not assist them with their wagons to 
carry off their dead. One they shot through the 
head, the other they killed with a bayonet.” 

But another incident of this time, of great im- 
portance to the common cause, but to Greene a 
bright gleam of sunshine, ever growing brighter 
and brighter as the general darkness thickened, 
was Hamilton’s entrance into the family of the 
Comimander-in-chief as aide-de-camp, on the Ist of 
March. Hamilton, as has already been seen, had 
attracted Greene’s attention during the summer of 
76, but, strongly as they were drawn toward each 
other, their intercourse had been controlled during 
the busy months that followed by their relative po- 
sitions and duties rather than by their inclinations. 
Now, however, it quickly ripened into friendship. 
Greene was at head-quarters daily as a counselor 
and friend. Hamilton was always there to meet 
him as the confidential secretary of the man they 
both loved and honored. Their views seldom dif- 
fered, if ever, both with regard to persons and to 
things, and each found in the other’s mind an en- 
ergy, an activity, a vigor of grasp, a breadth of com- 
prehension, a quickness of conception, and a power 
of patient thought, which he recognized as the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of his own. Family tradi- 
tion has always represented Hamilton as the object 


| 
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of Greene’s peculiar affection ; and Hamilton, who 
lived to put his opinion of Greene upon record, 
bore witness to “ the enormous powers of his mind” 
under circumstances which would have made exag- 
geration a satire.’ 

It was at this time also that Greene's correspond- 
ence with John Adams, which had been inter- 
rupted during Adams’ long absence from Con- 
gress was resumed. It was useful as a means of 
bringing his ideas before Congress, and occasion- 
ally entering a timely protest against injudicious 
measures. It was useful, too, as a means of ascer- 
taining the views of leading men, by eliciting 
those of a man who, in despite of his vanity and 
violent passions, was undoubtedly a chief among 
them. The first of these letters was written from 
Baskingridge, March 3d :— 


“Tt is a long time since I wrote to you or you to me; 
who stands in debt upon the score of letters I cannot tell ; 
therefore [ shall begin anew. If you have time and in- 
clination, you will give it an answer; if not, I shall con- 
sider it as the ladies do their visits after marriage: if 
there’s no return, the acquaintance drops. 

“‘T believe you are pretty well convinced of the truth 
of the observation I made to you last summer, which was 
that you were playing a desperate game. I fancy your 
ideas and mine differed very widely at that time respect- 
ing the state of things. You consulted your own feelings 
rather than the history of mankind in general. I am 


1 I borrow this expression from one of the audience. Surely every 
Hamilton’s Eulogium on Greene, word that was written for such an 
pronounced before the Cincinnati, audience would be carefully pon- 
Juiy 18,1789. Nothing but illness dered. See Hamilton’s Works, vol. 
prevented Washington from forming ii. p. 482. 


* 
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sensible you have not the most exalted opinions of your 
generals. Who is in fault? Every one would wish to 
be an Epaminondas, Sertorius, or Turenne, if they could, 
but if Nature has refused to crown the sons of America 
with such choice gifts, who is to blame ? either she or we ? 
We cannot be blamable only as we stand in the way of 
better men. I can speak for myself, although I have no 
wish to leave the service, yet I value the freedom and 
happiness of America so much higher than I do my own 
personal glory, that I am ready at all times to give place 
to a better man, 

‘‘T am sensible, from a review of the last campaign, 
there appears some considerable defects in the counsels 
and conduct of its operations; but give me leave to tell 
you, sir, that our difficulties were inconceivable to those 
that were not eye-witnesses to them. To expect that brav- 
ery, firmness, and good conduct from undisciplined troops 
that is only to be found among veteran soldiers [is unjust. ] 
General Howe had, the last campaign, a large and well- 
supported army ; this army [was] strongly appointed in all 
its operations, with a very formidable naval force. Our 
forces were hastily drawn together, no time to discipline 
or form them,— very few that had ever been in action. 
We had the enemy’s intentions to collect, a large ex- 
tent of country on the bays and rivers to guard. It is 
true we have met with some misfortunes, and great ones 
too, but not more so than might have been expected, con- 
sidering their strength and our situation. Perhaps the 
generals may be thought blamable for not fighting more. 
I must confess I advised to the bringing on an action at 
the White Plains, and then thought it right, as our army 
was wasting away and the ground being very strong on 
which the army lay; but the discipline of the British 
troops and the superiority of their artillery might have 
given a general defeat. In that case, the consequences 
would have been terrible. The alternative was disagree- 


CC —_————————— 
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able ; if we did not defeat the enemy, the dissolution of 
our army was soon to take place and they left at liberty to 
range at large. General Howe has invariably pursued the 
maxims of an invader, this campaign, endeavoring to bring 


us toa general action and avoid skirmishing. General 


Washington, as every defender ought, has followed directly 
the contrary conduct by endeavoring to skirmish with the 
enemy at all times and avoid a general engagement. The 
short term of enlistment and the still shorter aid of the 
militia has lost us almost all the benefit of these skirmishes. 
America abounds with materials to form as good an army 
as the world can produce ; but it requires time, for nothing 
but habit makes the soldier, and pride the officer. I am 
in hopes, if the new army fills agreeable to the resolutions 
of Congress, that America will display in some future cam- 
paign as much heroism and bravery as Europe can boast of. 
With these advantages, if the reputation of the American 
arms is not supported, let censure fall on the heads of the 


guilty. I know that success marks the man of wisdom, 


while the unfortunate are execrated without any allowance 
for Providential accidents or misfortunes. Let us bury 
our past errors in the cabinet and field, and join heart and 
hand in concerting and executing the most effectual meas- 
ures to free America from her cruel oppressors. 

**T beg leave to make some inquiry into the policy of 
some late resolutions of Congress that respects General Lee. 
Why is he denied his request of having some persons ap- 
pointed to confer with him? Can any injury arise? Will 
it reflect any dishonor upon your body to gratify the re- 
quest of one of your generals? Suppose any misfortune 
should attend him immediately, will not all his friends say 
he was made a sacrifice of ? that you had it in your power 
to save him, but refused your aid? He says in his letter he 
has something of the last importance to propose with re- 
spect to himself, and adds, perhaps not less so as to the pub- 
lic. You cannot suppose the gereral would hold out a pro- 
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fession to bring us into disgrace or servitude. If he would, 
it is certainly our interest to know it seasonably, that we 
may not make a sacrifice for a man that is undeserving of 
it. If he would not, tis certainly a piece of justice due 
to his merit to give him a hearing. ‘To hear what he has 
to propose cannot injure us, for we shall be at liberty to ap- 
prove or reject his proposition. But let us consider it in an- 
other point of view. Will not our enemies, the disaffected, 
improve this report to our prejudice ? They will naturally 
say, that General Howe had a mind to offer some terms 
of peace, and that you refused to lend an ear or give him 
a hearing, and that you were obstinately bent on pursuing 
the war, although evidently to the ruin of the people. 
Had you not consented to hear General and Lord Howe 
last spring, the public never would have been satisfied, but 
that there might have been an accommodation upon safe and 
honorable conditions. For my own part, I could wish you 
to give General Lee a hearing. But whether you give him 
a hearing or not, I cannot help thinking the sacrifice you 
are making for General Lee is impolitic as respects the Hes- 
sians, and unjust as it respects our prisoners with General 
Howe. The cartel that was settled between General Wash- 
ington and General Howe, was an exchange of officers for 
officers of equal rank, soldiers for soldiers, and citizens for 
citizens. General Howe has never refused this mode of ex- 
change, and is now pressing of us to comply with it. Had 
we an officer of equal rank with General Lee, we might 
demand him with some propriety, or had we an equal or 
superior number of officers prisoners with us, the doctrine of 
retaliation would be reasonable and just; but to retaliate for 
the injury offered to one is bringing distress on many for 
no valuable purpose. General Howe has upwards of three 
hundred of our officers in his hands; and we only about 
fifty of his. If we put six field-officers in confinement 
because General Lee is kept confined, General Howe will 
immediately order an equal number of ours under the 
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same confinement. The officers themselves will have 
cause of complaint, and all their friends will clamor loudly. 
If General Howe should not retaliate upon our officers, 
but call them together, show them they are in his power, 
by us devoted to destruction, and then enlarge them, it 
will totally detach them and their connections from our 
cause. If we make a sacrifice of the enemy, we don’t hear 
the groans and see the tears of their mourning friends ; but 
if any of our officers fall a sacrifice, these multiplied dis-~ 
tresses are amongst us continually sounding in our ears. 
But the worst consequences and the most to be dreaded 
is the effect it will have upon the Hessians. The mild 
and gentle treatment the Hessian prisoners have received — 
since they have been in our possession has produced a great 
alteration in their disposition. Desertion prevails among 
them. One whole brigade refused to fight or do duty, 
and were sent prisoners to New York. Rancor and 
hatred prevails between them and the British soldiery. 


It should be our policy to increase this hatred, not take a 


measure that may heal the difference. General Howe 
has been spreading papers among the Hessians with ac- 
counts of our having sold the Hessian prisoners for slaves. 
This severity to their officers will but too strongly confirm 
them in the account. If we can alienate the foreign 
troops from the British service, we inevitably ruin Great 
Britain, for her own natural strength is totally insufficient 
to conquer and hold in subjection these States. If the 
foreign troops that are here can be debauched, Great Brit- 
ain must be discouraged from employing any more, as so 
little reliance is to be placed upon them. For these and 
many other reasons that will readily occur to you, I 
would wish the resolution respecting retaliation might be 
suspended for a time, at least, especially as General Lee’s 
confinement is not strict. The situation of our army for- 
yids our doing anything that may alarm the fears of the 
people anew. We have but the shadow of force; and are 
more indebted to the weather for security than to our own 
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strength. I fear your late promotions will give great 
disgust to many. But whatever promotions you intend to 
make, pray let them be completed as soon as possible, that 
those difficulties of reconciling discontented persons may 
not be at a time when harmony and concord is necessary. 


You'll excuse the freedom I have taken, and pardon what’s 


‘amiss.’ 4 


If we turn to Washington’s correspondence, we 
shall find him writing, on the lst of March, to the 
President of Congress : — 


‘Though I sincerely commiserate the misfortunes of 


1 Greene MSS. This is the let- 
ter which suggested to Mr. Charles 
F. Adams the following remarkable 
commentary : “ General Greene con- 
tinued to write as he had done the 
year before. He repeated his convic- 
tion that the game was desperate, 
though this would make no differ- 
ence in his resolution to see it out.” 


Mr. Adams’ answer contains, 
among other passages, the follow- 
ing :— 


“Our late promotions may possi- 
bly give disgust, but that cannot be 
avoided. This delicate ‘point of 
honor, whichis really one of the most 
putrid corruptions of absolute mon- 
archy, —I mean the honor of main- 
iaining a rank superior to abler 
men, — I mean the honor of prefer- 
ring a single step of promotion to the 
service of the public, must be bridled. 
It is incompatible with republican 
principles. I hope, for my own part, 
that Congress will elect annually all 
the general officers. If, in conse- 
quence of this, some great men 
should be obliged at the year’s end to 
go home and serve their country in 
some other capacity, not less neces- 
sary and better adapted to their 
genius, I do not think that the coun- 


try would be ruined. Perhaps it 
would be no harm. ‘The officers of 
the army ought to consider that the 
rank, the dignity, and the rights of 
whole states are of more importance 


than this point of honor; more, ‘in- 


deed, than the solid glory of any par- 
ticular officer. The States insist, with 
great justice and sound policy, on 
having a share of the general officers 
in some proportion to the quotas of 
troops they are to raise. This prin- 
ciple has occasioned many of our late 
promotions, and it ought to satisfy 
gentlemen. But if it does not, they 
as well as the public must abide the 
consequences of their discontent.” 
When we consider the relative 
positions of the Congress and the 
army, and remember their relative 


‘duties, —one party discussing and 


voting in a “ warm room,” and eating 
luxurious dinners, the other “ freez- 
ing and starving on a bleak hill-side,” 
— [use Washington’s words, — and 
remember, moreover, that it was no 
longer by votes, but by hard fighting, 
that the contest was to be decided, we 
may be excused for wishing that John 
Adams had never written these words 

— See Adams’ Works, vol. i. p. 263. 
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General Lee, and feel much for his present unhappy situa- 
tion, yet, with all possible deference to the opinion of Con- 
gress I fear that these resolutions will not have the desired 
effect, — are founded in impolicy, and will, if adhered to, 
produce consequences of an extensive aud melancholy 
nature.” And, on the 2d, to Robert Morris: ‘‘I wish, 
with all my heart, Congress had gratified General Lee, in 
his request. If not too late, I wish they would do it still.” 


In other letters his language is even stronger 
with regard to Lee; and as to the system of choos- 
ing general officers from each State, in proportion 
“to the number of men which they furnish, 

I confess,” he writes to Arnold, on the 3d of Apel, 
“this is a strange mode of reasoning.” ! 

It is evident, from this constant harmony of 

opinion upon the most important subjects, that 


Washington and Greene were in the habit of dis- 


cussing them together; and if we would give the 
power of patient investigation and severe exami- 
nation which each of them is known to have pos- 
sessed its due weight, it is fair to suppose that each 
brought to the discussion a full share of indepen- 
dent thought. It is equally evident, from this and 
all his other letters of this period, that Greene 
was confident the contest would be successful, if 
the people did their duty. ‘I hope,’ ends one of 
his letters to Governor Cooke, if “ Heaven contin- 
ues to smile upon us, and the respective States fur- 
nish their proportion of men, to exterminate from 
this land of liberty those hostile invaders of hu- 
man happiness and the rights of mankind.” ? 

It was all-important that the door of Congress 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. pp. 334, 341, 342, 378, 
2 Greene MSS. Letter of March 6, 1777. 
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should be kept open for Washington’s friends, for 
it had been opened very wide to his enemies. 
The cabal which reached its height early in the 
following winter had already begun to raise its 
loathsome head. And if we follow closely the 
action of Congress upon the counsels and sug- 
gestions of the Commander-in-chief, we shall dis- 
cover even in its own meagre journals the traces 
of an incipient hostility. In spite of Washington’s 
earnest and repeated representations, Congress 
had never taken measures in season for filling 
up the army, and making the necessary appoint- 
ments. Yet, in February, while Washington was 
still holding the enemy at bay, with a shadow of 
an army, it did not hesitate to insert in its resolu- 
tions a “pompous paragraph ” about the “ earnest 
desire of Congress to make the army under the 
immediate command of General Washington suf- 
ficiently strong not only to curb and confine the 
enemy within their present quarters, and pre- 
vent them from deriving support of any kind 
from the country, but, by the divine blessing, to- 
tally to subdue them before they are reinforced.” 
Four States were against this paragraph; six —the 
four Eastern, with Virginia and Georgia — in favor 
of it. What it really meant may be gathered from 
a letter of Mr. Burke, of North Carolina, to the 
Governor: “There appeared, through this whole 
debate, a great desire, in some of the delegates of 
the Eastern States, and in one from New Jersey, to 
insult the General.” ? 


1 Journals of Congress, February 22, 1777. Sparks, Washington, vol. 
iv. pp. 326, 327, note. 
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It is not difficult to imagine how Washington 
looked when he handed the letter, with this half- 
drawn dagger in it, to Greene, and what a bitter 
smile rested upon Greene’s lips as he read it, 
“Could I accomplish the important objects so 
eagerly wished by Congress,” wrote Washington, 
in reply, “I should be happy indeed. But what 
prospect or hope can there be of my effecting so 
desirable a work at this time? The inclosed re- 
turn, to which I solicit the most serious attention 
of Congress, comprehends the whole force I have 
in Jersey.” That force amounted to three thou- 
sand men fit for service, two thousand of whom 
were militia.’ 

One of the pretexts employed by Washington’s 
enemies in Congress was the pretext of State rights, 
and Mr. Abraham Clark, a delegate from New Jer- 
sey, came prominently forward, as one of its ear- 
liest advocates. ‘To counteract the injurious effects 
of the proclamation issued, on the 50th of Novem- 
ber, by Lord and Sir William Howe,’ Washington 
had issued, on the 25th of January, a counter-proc- 
lamation, calling upon all who had taken out pro- 
tections from the English general to give them 
up, and take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. “The General’s proclamation is a viola- 
tion of our civil rights,’ wrote Mr. Clark to Mr 
Dayton. “Each State requires an oath to that 
particular State. In many other things the proc- 
lamation is exceptionable, and very improper. I 
1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. 2 Force, American Archives, 5th 


362, Series, vol. iii. p. 927. 
VOL. I. 22 
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believe the General is honest, but I think him 
fallible.” * 

How far Washington was aware of the existence 
of this hostile spirit in Congress is uncertain, but 
he was well aware that something more urgent 
than a letter was required to induce that dilatory 
body to hasten its steps. Could he have gone to 
Philadelphia himself, laid his plans publicly before 
Congress as a whole, and reasoned in private with 
individual members, the ascendency of his personal 
character might have done much toward filling 
the opening breach, and obtaining the necessary 
action. But he could not leave the army at so 
eritical a moment, and therefore, as the nearest 
approach to going himself, he sent Greene. 


* The difficulty, if not the impossibility,” he writes to 
the President of Congress, on the 18th of March, “ of giv- 
ing Congress a just idea of our situation (and of several 
other important matters requiring their earliest attention), 
by letter, has induced me to prevail on Major-general 
Greene to wait upon them for that purpose. This gen- 
tleman is so much in my confidence, so intimately ac- 
yuainted with my ideas, with our strength and our weak- 
ness, with everything respecting the army, that I have 
thought it unnecessary to particularize or prescribe any 
certain line of duty or inquiries for him. I shall only say, 
from the rank he holds as an able and good officer, in 
the estimation of all who know him, he deserves the 
ereatest respect, and much regard is due to his opinions 
in the line of his profession. He has upon his mind 
such matters as appear to me most material to be im- 
mediately considered, and many more will probably arise 
during the intercourse you may think proper to honor 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. pp. 297, 298, note. 
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him with; on all which I wish to have the sense of Con- 
gress, and the result of such deliberations as may be formed 
thereupon.” 4 


To James Wilson he wrote : — 


** Dear Sir, — Give me leave to introduce to your at- 
tention Major-general Greene, who obliges me by deliver- 
ing this. He is a gentleman in whose abilities 1 place the 
most entire confidence. A long acquaintance with him 
justifies me in this. .... The danger of communicat- 
ing by letter, our present situation, and the indispensable 
necessity of Congress knowing it, have compelled me, 
though I can ill spare so useful an officer at this time, to 
send him to Philadelphia. .... His perfect knowledge 
of our strength and of my opinion enables him to give 
Congress the most satisfactory accounts they can desire. 

‘* T am, dear sir, 
** Your most humble servant, 
‘* Gro. WASHINGTON.” 2 


Greene’s instructions are dated on the same 
day : — 


“ The necessity of having the Congress well informed 
of many matters essential to the well-being of this army, 
and the impracticability of doing this by letter, have in- 
duced me to request you, who intimately know our cir- 
cumstances, to repair immediately to Philadelphia for this 
purpose, and, at the same time, ascertain how we are to 
be supplied with arms, and many other articles, in which 
we are exceedingly deficient. To enumerate the several 
matters of information necessary to be given, and the in- 
quiries proper to be made, would be as needless as endless , 
your own good sense, assisted by such hints as you have 
received, will be abundantly sufficient. 

«Two or three things, however, I must in a more par- 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. 368. 
2 Communicated by M. H. Welles, of Big Flats, N. Y. 
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ticular manner recommend to your attention; one is the 
embarrassment I am laid under with respect to carrying 
the exchange of prisoners into execution, agreeably to the 
cartel settled with General Howe, by order of Congress, 
on account of the confinement of Lieutenant-colonel Camp- 
bell and the Hessian field-officers. I would have you in- 
quire of the quartermaster-general how he stands provided 
with tents, ammunition, carts, wagons for intrenching tools, 
and hatchets, or tomahawks; also of the commissary of 
stores how he proceeds with his casting of cannon and 
making of cartridges, of which numbers should be in readi- 
ness; and, generally, what forwardness the business of the 
laboratory is in, and urge him to the most diligent dis- 
charge of the duties thereof. 

‘‘ One thing in particular I beg of you to impress strongly 
upon Congress, and that is the necessity of keeping the 
paymaster regularly supplied with the article of cash ; 
without it everything moves slowly ; and many and great 
disadvantages flow from the want of it, as we have most 
wofully experienced of late in numberless instances. As 
the establishment of the light-horse, with respect to the 
pay, seems to be upon an unstable footing, and it is indis- 
pensably necessary that both officers and men should know 
what they have to depend upon, I should be glad if the 
pay could be settled upon such a just and liberal footing 
as to give satisfaction to the parties.” 4 


With those documents in hand, and in his mind 
things still more important which it was not 
deemed wise to put upon paper, Greene repaired 
promptly to Philadelphia. It was his first sight 
of the Quaker city, and his first meeting with 
Congress. | 


‘A letter of the 18th from General Washington,” says 
the Journal for Thursday, March 20th, “brought by 
General Greene, was read : — 

1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. 3€7. 
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“ Ordered, That General Greene attend Congress to- 
morrow at eleven o'clock.” 

Eleven o'clock came, and Greene presented him- 
self at the door; not, however, if we may trust 
his well-known habit of turning every moment and 
every circumstance to account, without having 
talked awhile in the outer hall with members 
whom he knew, and sought the acquaintance of 
others whom it was desirable to know. Then, with 
somewhat of ceremony borrowed from England, 
he was ushered into Independence Hall. There, 
in a chair raised a little above the others, dignified, 
graceful, with a ready smile and a fluent tongue, 
sat John Hancock, the first signer of the Decla- 
ration. Right below him was a lean man, with 
strong wrinkles furrowing his face, eyes that 
flashed and sparkled as they looked out from 
their deep sockets, and lank white hair combed 
straight down upon his head, but not long enough 
to cover his ears. The table before him crowded 
with papers, and the busy pen, showed at first 
glance that this was Secretary Charles Thompson, 
whose name stands second on the Declaration.’ 
Greene believed already in union, yearned for 
it, looking to it as the only source of strength 
and peace and prosperity. But did not some 
misgiving rise in his mind as he turned from the 
firm Puritan face of Sam Adams, written all over 
with I can and I will, to the You must and you 
shall, that looked out with equal distinctness from 
the keen eyes of the South Carolina Rutledge and 
ok Nouveau Voyage dans l Amérique, etc., par M. l Abbé Robin. 
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the thin lips of Richard Henry Lee? William 
Ellery sat in Samuel Ward’s place, —a good anda 
true man; but did not Greene long for the famil- 
iar face of that wise and upright friend, to tell 
him what the lurking distrust in the eye of Abra- 
ham Clark meant? Yet be it mistrust, or caution, 
or curiosity, or whatever it might, he was there 
to do Washington’s will and speak in Washing- 
ton’s name; and his heart and mind told him that 
the salvation of the country, and all the interests 
involved in her holy cause, depended upon his do- 
ing both firmly but wisely. Why did not Charles 
Thompson write out in full the words that were 
said during that two hours’ interview? and why 
has not some diary preserved for us the picture 
of the soldier in his uniform, returning to his 
habits as a legislator, and addressing the national 
council in the same straightforward and earnest 
language with which he had so often addressed 
the Rhode Island Assembly?* But all that 
Charles Thompson has recorded is, — 


‘* Ordered, That the committee appointed on the 13th 
to confer with General Gates do also confer with General 
Greene on the several matters given in charge to him by 
General Washington, and that three members be added 
to the committee. 

“© The members chosen, Mr. Wilson, Mr. S. Adams, and 
Mr. Witherspoon.” ? 


The members of the first committee were Mr. 


1 Tt is impossible to touch upon and not regret the meagreness of its 
any interesting incident in the history Journals. 
of the Congress of the Revolution 2 Journals of Congress, March 21, 
1777. 


= 
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Roberdeau, Mr. L. Morris, Mr. Sherman, Mr. 
Whipple, and Mr. Lovell,*— names that suggest 
little as yet, though by winter we shall find Mr. 
Lovell writing things which, it may be hoped, he 
was soon sorry for. With this committee Greene 
passed two evenings in full and free discussion. 
One of the subjects he felt most interest in was the 
authority of councils of war, which, as the sequel 
shows, he did not hold in very high esteem, never 
calling them himself except when he had already 
made up his mind not to fight. But Washing- 
ton, acting with that cautious consideration which 
his peculiar position required, had thus far held 
himself bound to follow their opinion even where 
it differed from his own. Is this the intention 
of Congress? was the question which Greene 
brought before the committee ; and, on their rec- 
ommendation, Congress 


** Resolved, ‘That General Washington be informed that 
it never was the intention of Congress that he should be 
bound by a majority of voice in a council of war, contrary 
to his own judgment.” ? 


Before the next year was over, the battle of 
Monmouth, fought in opposition to the decision 
of a council of war, showed how wise and timely 
that resolution had been. In other respects, too, 
Greene appears to have had no reason to com- 


plain of his committee; nor, as far as resolves 


could go, of anything in Congress itself but its 


1 Journals of Congress, March 13, Adams has a curious passage upon 
1777. this subject in a letter to his wife, 
2 Ibid, March 24, 1777. John Letter cv. p. 206. 
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useless delays. But Congress was, unhappily, far 
more skilled in framing resolutions than in car- 
rying them into execution, and this it was that 
tried so sorely men full of energy and action like 
Washington and Greene. How Greene sped in all 
these matters, and what else he did, he tells Wash- 
ington in a long letter written just before his re- 
turn : — 


‘“‘T received your letter of the 21st. I was with a com- 
mittee of Congress, who had the business of the cartel 
and other matters under consideration, when your Excel- 
lency’s letter was delivered me. I had explained the matter 
fully to the Congress and committee. I was two hours 
before the former, and two evenings with the latter. I 
believe the business of the cartel will be settled agree- 
able to your wishes, that is, General Howe acknowledging 
General Lee a prisoner of war, and holding him subject 
to exchange whenever we have an equivalent to offer, — 
the full execution of the old cartel to take place as your 
Excellency and General Howe can agree, with full powers 
to annex such further conditions as may be thought neces- 
sary to promote the comfort and happiness of the unfor- 
tunate.- I explained fully the state of the army to the 
Congress; but I fear they can do but little more than has 
been done. There has gone from the city about seven 
hundred men within the week past, a thousand more will 
be ready in eight or ten days. The Congress have wrote 
to Governor Johnson to forward the Maryland troops, and 
to the Governor of the three lower counties. The Mary- 
land delegates which arrived in town last night say their 
regiments are above half full, upon an average. It is re- 
ported, with some degree of confidence, that the new 
North Carolina regiments are on their march this side of 
Virginia, but I have no sufficient foundation for the re- 
port to give full credit to it. 
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*‘T believe Congress thinks the alteration of the route 
of the Massachusetts troopsexceedingly judicious. I ex- 
plained to the House your Excellency’s ideas of the next 
campaign. It appeared to be new to them ; however, 
they readily admitted the probability from the reasons 
afforded. I yesterday went to view the forts and fortifica- 
tions below the city. I think them quite insufficient for the 
purpose, without a very strong opposition, I have rode 
round the city and up the Schuylkill, and give it as my 
opinion, that it cannot be fortified to advantage. The ap- 
proaches may be made so many ways, that it would take 
a greater number of troops to defend the works than it 
would be prudent to have shut up in the city. However, 
I think an advantageous line may be drawn from the 
Schuylkill to the Delaware, beginning at Morris’s seat on 
the Schuylkill, and running from thence to Shippen’s, 
Hubley’s, and Dickinson’s country seat over the Delaware. 
Those posts would be eligible upon the enemy’s getting 
possession of the city. | 

*‘Inclosed is a return of the situation of the quarter- 
master-general’s department, the wagons, spare carriages, 
etc., not mentioned in the return, are in great forwardness, 
General Mifflin informs. 

*¢ Colonel Flowers returned yesterday from Carlisle, the 
place for the laboratory. He has contracted for the 


ground, provided materials, and ordered the necessary 


— 


buildings to be erected as soon as possible. There is cast at 
this place one twelve-pound, two sixes, and two five-inch 
howitzers that are good. They will continue to cast about 
two a week. Colonel Flowers is making out a return of 
the state of his department; if he completes it before this 
.etter goes, I shall inclose it. 

“JT am told by the Congress, the pay and establish- 
ment of the light-horse is completed and forwarded. 
_ T have impressed upon the Congress, in the strongest 
manner I was capable, the necessity of keeping the pay- 
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master fully supplied with cash. The House. requested 
estimates. I told them I could not furnish any; but the 
demand would be great, at the opening the campaign, to 
pay off the old arrearages and satisfy the new demands. 

‘There is so much deliberation and waste of time in 
the execution of business before this assembly, that my 
patience is almost exhausted. I cannot get the resolve 
respecting the cartel passed so soon as I want it. I know 
your delicate situation, and the anxiety you must be 
under. 

“J think it is uncertain yet whether General Gates will 
serve as adjutant-general. I have directed General Fer- 
moy to repair to camp. What measures the Congress 
will take respecting the rank of general officers appointed 
by the States I-cannot pretend to say. The subject has 
been fully explained to them, and the injury that may 
arise from things continuing in their present situation. 

“Colonel Cox is gone out of town. Whether he will 
accept the appointment of commissary of prisoners or not 
I cannot tell. I shall write him upon the subject. 

‘A brig arrived this day from Nantes. Her cargo con- 
sists of two hundred and seventy-two chests of arms, con- 
taining six thousand eight hundred muskets, — sixty chests 
of which, not being proved, the captain says he cannot so 
fully engage for their goodness, but the remaining two 
hundred and twelve chests are very fine proved arms ; 
also, fifteen hundred excellent double-bridled gunlocks. 
When this vessel left France there were great preparations 
in that kingdom and Spain for war, which was expected 
to be general throughout Europe. 

‘** Another vessel has just passed up the river from His- 
paniola, deep ladened, her cargo unknown. 

“* Major Conner, by land from Charleston, South Car- 
olina, advises of a ship belonging to that State arriving 
there eight days before he left that place with a number 
of arms, ammunition, etc., and twelve brass cannon, from 
France. 


— 
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** Nothing could have happened more seasonable than 
these arms, as the Congress have none in store. Colonel 
Flowers has about four thousand out of repair, and about 
four hundred that are fit for use. The Secret Committee 
have given me to understand that a large quantity of arms, 
ammunition, and brass cannon are daily expected. 

“*T shall stay to-day and to-morrow in town, and then 
set off for camp, unless I am detained by the Congress.” 

This was the business side of the mission to Phil- 
adelphia. But there was also another side to this 
picture ; for Philadelphia had recovered quickly 
from the fright of December, and was already gay 
and brilliant again. It was.not merely staid Con- 
gressmen with grave faces that were seen in its 
straight and airy streets, but officers with epau- 
lets and feathers and buff facings and rattling 
swords, that kept time to their steps,and the step 
itself, that vibrating, elastic tread which drum and 
fife teach, and, which once taught, is never for- 
gotten. There were foreign officers too, mercurial 
Frenchmen, impassive Germans, and here and 
there a Pole, sprinkling every tavern and board- 
ing-house table, standing in knots at the corners or 
on the sidewalks, but oftenest found and thickest 
at the door of Independence Hall, watching to slip 
a memorial into the hand of some member of Con- 
gress, or to remind him of some hasty word which 
had been twisted into a promise. And in pri- 
vate houses there were sumptuous dinners served 
up on choice china, and now and then on plate, 
with rich wines in rare varieties, —such dinners 
as head quarters never saw, though members who 
had a sure, social footing saw and ate them daily. 
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And both at the afternoon board and in the even- 
ing dance there were bright young faces; and, 
writes Greene to his wife, they “‘ appeared angelic.” 
“ Attractive scene of debauch and amusement,” is 
Richard Henry Lee’s description of the Philadel- 
phia of that winter. “ Philadelphia, that mass of 
cowardice and Toryism,” writes John Adams. A 
place of “ crucifying expenses,” wrote James Lovell, 
putting his finishing touch to the picture. ‘To 
foreboding minds all this must have seemed a kind 
of madness, the frenzied revel of sailors on a sink- 
ing ship, and in this Philadelphia of March there 
were some, perhaps, whose hearts grew heavy with 
sad anticipations when they called to mind the 
Philadelphia of December, as it appeared to Wilkin- 
son and Gates. “It was dark,’ writes Wilkinson, 
“ when we entered Front Street, and it appeared as 
if we had penetrated a wilderness of houses; such 
was the silence and stillness which prevailed, that 
the dropping of a stone would have been heard 
several squares, and the hoofs of our horses re- 
sounded in all directions.*”’ 

Greene loved society, and knew how to play the 
fool in the right place, as we shall see by and 
by, and see Washington join heartily in the frolic ; 
but this was neither the time nor the place, and 
doing what he came to do, as quickly as Congress 
would let him, he gladly turned his face again to- 
ward the bleak hills of Morristown, revolving in 


1 Richard H. Lee to Washington. Correspondence of the Revolution, ut 
Sparks, Correspondence of the Revolu-  sup., 412. Wilkinson’s Memoirs, vol, 
tion, vol. i. p. 367. J. Adams’ Let- i. p. 127 
ters. James Lovell to Washington, 


a 
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his mind the checkered scenes he was leaving be- 
hind him, and gathering strength perhaps as he 
crossed the Delaware to Trenton, and rode over 
the battle-field of Princeton, held his way along 
the road where a few weeks before he had tracked 
the march of his weary soldiers by blood-prints 
on the snow, and came out once more upon that 
mountain screen, behind which his beloved com- 
mander was thoughtfully preparing himself for 
another trial of strength and skill with his power- 
ful adversary. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Greene’s Return to Camp. — Birth of his Second Daughter. — Goy- 
ernor Livingston’s Family.— Letter to Mrs. Greene. — Anxiety 
about Rhode Island. — Correspondence with Arnold. — Spring. — 
Army not yet raised. — Letter to J. Adams.— Doubts and Con- 
jectures about the Enemy’s Plans. — Attempt to surprise General 
Lincoln. — American Retaliation. — Plans, Positions, Reports, and 
Conjectures. — Greene sent with Knox to examine the Passes of 
the Hudson. — Reports and Letters to Washington. — Return to 
Morristown. — Letters to his Wife. 


(soca first feeling on returning to camp 
was a longing for home. “The great distance 
there is between us,” he writes to his wife on the 
30th, “and the few opportunities I have to hear 
from you, leaves me in a very disagreeable sus- 
pense. Hight long months have passed amidst 
fatigue and toil” (of the danger he does not 
speak) “since { have tasted the flowers of domes- 
tic felicity.’ And here “ General Knox and a few 
others” come in and stop his pen. When they are 
gone he adds, “I have been endeavoring to collect 
a few tender sentiments, and to call home my wan- 
dering thoughts; but” they “ have put them all 
to the rout, and in vain do I endeavor to rally my 
ideas.” 
A few days afterwards he received the tidings 
of the birth of his second child, — a daughter, 


‘‘T read the letter,” he writes from Baskingridge, ‘* with 
a trembling hand. Some superstitious fears had been 


—e— 
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hovering round me that something would happen to you. 
What gave rise to this troublesome train of visitants I can- 
not tell, unless it was the extreme anxiety I felt for you in 
your critical situation. Heaven be praised for this second 
pledge of conjugal affection! When I shall see the poor 
little [one] God only knows. I am exceedingly happy at 
your being at Potowomut, and rejoice to find the brothers 
so kind and attentive to your wants. How shall you or I 
repay their kindness? We must leave that to some after 
day. Nothing delights me more than to hear you all live 
in good-fellowship. 

‘“¢T am now at Lord Stirling’s seat, in a most agreeable 
family of Governor Livingston’s. There are three young 
ladies of distinguished merit, sensible, polite, and easy. 
Their manners are soft and engaging ; they wish much to 
see you here, and I wish it too; but I expect long before 
that happy moment to be upon the march towards Phila- 
delphia. The enemy, I expect, will advance that way be- 


fore ten days or a fortnight at most. If you have an 


inclination to come to the westward, bring somebody with 
you that can take care of you, as it is uncertain whether 
T shall have an opportunity to see you at all. I never 
wished more ardently to see you in my life than now; 
the hours grow tedious and the heart impatient. Fortune 
is rather unfriendly to afford but a few months’ enjoyment 
for several years’ marriage. However, I hope fortune has 
something better in store. If not we must learn content- 
ment. Pray is Nancy Vernon and the Doctor become 
one? I saw Doctor Young when I was in Philadelphia ; 
his wife and Suse his daughter, Mrs. Washington and 
Mrs. Bland from Virginia, are at camp, happy with their 
better-halyes. Mrs. Washington is extremely fond of the 
General, and he of her; they are very happy in each 
other. General Knox informs me that he and his Lucy 
had agreed to visit you at Coventry. The morning was 
fixed to set out, but the orders of the General pointed out 
a different route.” 
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Another cause of anxiety was, at this moment, 
recalling his thoughts to Rhode Island. The pres- 
ence of the enemy on the island had excited at 
first a general alarm, which was presently followed 
by a resolution to attack them. Various plans 
were proposed, and many letters passed between 
Washington and the officers in immediate com- 
mand in the State, —Spencer and Arnold. Greene, 
too, had drawn up a plan, which he forwarded to 
Arnold; but all were agreed that, unless a good 
and trustworthy force could be raised, any attempt, 
no matter on what plan, would be highly impru- 
dent. No such force could be raised; and yet 
Arnold writes to Greene from Providence on the 
10th of March : — 


‘“‘' The wise Assembly of this State have passed a vote, 
declaring it disgraceful to the States of New England, and 
to this State in particular, and of course to the general 
officers of the army, that the enemy on Rhode Island have 
remained so long unmolested, and have requested and di- 
rected General Spencer to attack them immediately, as he 
would avoid the anathemas of the Great and General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island ; which, being fearful 
of incurring, he has, in conjunction with General Cooke, 
given orders for collecting the militia, ete. for the above 
purpose. Included is a copy of votes of the Assembly. I 
send it to you as a curiosity.” 2 

‘“‘T am favored with yours of the 10th,” writes Greene 
from Morristown, March 80, in reply, ‘‘ covering several 
resolutions of the Assembly of the State of Rhode Island. 

4 See Sparks, Correspondence of lett’s Rhode Island Records, vol. viii. 
the Revolution, vol. i. pp. 334, 353. pp. 154, 155. Arnold’s Letters. 
Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. pp.812, Greene’s MSS. Letters to General 


344. Greene, Skipwith Collection, p. 14. 
2 For votes of Assembly, see Bart- 
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I fear those were hasty measures, — the product of dis- 
appointment and vexation, taken without adverting to 
consequences. I am very sure their hearts are right, and 
their zeal warm, but I fear they do not give themselves 
time to deliberate properly. I am sure the House of As- 
sembly never meant the resolutions as a reflection upon the 
general officers; neither did they think their neighboring 
States might take umbrage at the severity of the reproach. 
The State of Rhode Island may think it a great misfortune 
that the troops on Rhode Island have not been attacked ; 
but I am far from thinking so, and ever shall be, unless 
_ I can be first convinced of the certainty of the success of 
the attack. People that are unacquainted with military 
matters and the force of discipline think that number, 
are sufficient to secure success ; four thousand troops, well 
posted, with a good train of artillery, may bid defiance to 
three times their numbers, especially when there is but 
little order and method and discipline among the assailants. 
I wish General Spencer may not hazard an attack with 
such troops as you describe; it is the opinion of the best 
military judges we have in the army, that the chance of an 
attack is against us. It signifies nothing for a few spirited 
officers to rush upon danger, when they have little or no 
hope of being well supported. Spirit is essential in an 
officer, but prudence is more so. If you make the attack, 
God grant you success! but I hope General Spencer will 
have more prudence than to run any unnecessary risk to 
gratify popular clamor. 

“T am exceeding sorry to hear that the New England 
States are so tardy in furnishing their proportion of men; 
the Northern States are little better. This army wants a 
large reinforcement to open the campaign to advantage ; 
,ortune favors us with a very seasonable supply of arms. 
I hear there is twelve thousand stand arrived to the east- 
ward at Portsmouth, and one thousand barrels of powder ; 
there is also six thousand eight hundred stand of arms 


VOL. I. 22 
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arrived at Philadelphia, and six hundred and sixty barrels 
of powder arrived in Maryland. 

‘Several valuable prizes have been brought into Balti- 
more within a few days past, —two of the enemy’s store- 
ships, loaded with provisions, bound for New York. Gen- 
eral Gates goes again to Ticonderoga. It is uncertain 
who commands the north side of Hudson’s River, but I 
think it probable General Putnam will.”’ 


It is almost startling to find Greene and Arnold 
writing to each other so freely, and with such 
expressions of mutual respect. But at this very 
time, Washington, too, was writing of the future 
traitor : “Surely, a more active, a more spirited 
and sensible officer fills no department in your 
army.”* And such, indeed, was the general feeling 
of the army, fully shared by Greene, who, as they 
were very seldom stationed together, had but little 
personal intercourse with him, yet continued to 
believe in him, and write to him until almost the 
very day of his fall. 

Spring is come. Washington has worked hard 
all through the winter, with voice and pen. Greene 
has worked hard, too, sharing all his cares and 
vounsels. A new campaign is at hand, but the 
work of preparation is not yet done; and while 
they are watching the enemy, holding themselves 
in readiness to seize an advantage or repulse an 
attack, they must still wait upon the steps of a 
dilatory Congress and State governments, too much 
absorbed with the care of their individual safety 
to provide seasonably for the safety of the whole. 


‘‘T am more and more alarmed every day of my life,” 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. 351. 
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Greene writes to John Adams, on the 5th of April, ‘ at 
the local preparations making in the different States for 
their own defense, in such a situation as we are in, sur- 
rounded with imaginary and real grievances, — claims 
made by one State, and refused by another. Men at the 
head of affairs full of caprice and humors, poisoned with 
little prejudices, and conceited of their own importance, 
can easily throw the whole empire into a convulsion, un- 
less there is some seasonable check provided to silence 
those little differences in their infancy. Human nature 
is capable of those ebullitions of folly, and prudence dic- 
tates the necessity of providing against them. It is my 
opinion there ought not to be any standing troops but what 
are on the Continental establishment.” 


It was late for beginning a principal laboratory, 
but the work was still delayed for want of the 
necessary orders. 


** | have neither seen nor heard any resolution of Con- 
gress,” he writes in the same letter, ‘‘ approving or disap- 
proving of the laboratory being fixed at Springfield. If 
the Congress approves thereof it will be necessary for 
them to say so, there being now an order for its being 
fixed at Brookfield, and the council of the Massachusetts 
State commissioned to provide the materials for the erec- 
tion of the necessary buildings at that place. Please to 
inquire into the matter, and write General Knox upon the 
subject ; it will forward the business, if the council has the 
same powers with respect to providing materials, only at 


Springfield instead of Brookfield.” 


The new army ought to have been in camp, 
armed, equipped, and well advanced in its drill. 
But the new levies not only came in slowly, but 
were in part composed of the worst materials for 
a patriot army; “convict servants,” whom the re- 
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cruiting officers, with a disgraceful neglect of ety 
had purchased of their masters.’ 

Meanwhile, “ What will the enemy do?” was 
the first question on every tongue, the uppermost 
thought in every mind. 


‘‘Since my return to camp,” writes Greene, in the 
same letter from which I have already quoted, “I am 
more at a loss to guess the enemy’s intentions than ever. 
They are fortifying Brunswick. ‘Two spies who left that 
place a few days since say the greater part of the troops 
are gone to Staten Island; drafts have been made from 
the several corps. There is a general order of General 
Howe’s commanding all the officers that are absent from 
posts to join the 10th of this instant. It is generally sug- 
gested some expedition is on foot. If ’tis up the North 
River, General Howe is the greatest blunderer of the age 
to put us on our guard by such an ill-timed expedition as 
they made the other day. If this expedition is to the 
southward, his delay has lost him the happy moment; a 
fortnight’s delay longer will put it out of his power to do 
any great things. Ifthe States furnish their men, and we 
have a good train of artillery provided seasonably, and 
General Howe don’t shut himself up in some inaccessible 
post, ten to one but ruin awaits him before fall. But if 
every State is at liberty to furnish only a part of their men, 
and those at their pleasure, we shall have another crippled 

ampaign, indecisive and perhaps disgraceful.” 


A few days later a little light broke suddenly in 
upon the scene. 

“ The enemy made an attempt to surprise General Lin- 
coln this morning,”’ he writes to John Adams from Bound- 


brook on the 13th of April. ‘They advanced by three 


divisions: one crossed the Raritan, about a mile above 


1 Gordon, American Revolution, vol. ii. p. 467. — 
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head-quarters. The second division came in front of the 
town; the third to the left of the town, and crossed the 
river called Boundbrook. Besides these three divisions, 
there was a corps de reserve commanded by General 
Mathews. The patrols and guards posted by General 
Lincoln were negligent, or else the Tories, who are per- 
fectly acquainted with the ground, brought the columns 
in between the patrols and guards ; which of the two was 
the cause of the surprise, or whether they both concurred 
to produce it, I can’t tell. The General had but just 
time to draw off the troops from between the heads of 
their two flank columns, which kept up a warm fire as 
our people passed between them. Our artillery, consist- 
ing of three three-pounders and the ammunition belong- 
ing to them, fell into the enemy’s hands, and most of the 
men were made prisoners belonging to the artillery, and 
two of the officers. There was about twenty artillerymen 
made prisoners, and about forty battalion men _ killed, 
-wounded, and missing. General Lincoln had one aide- 
de-camp made prisoner, and lost almost all his papers. 
This is a great misfortune, as it will inform the enemy of 
many disagreeable circumstances. ‘The enemy were sup- 
posed to be between four and five thousand strong at least. 
General Lincoln had about five hundred Continental and 
militia troops. The action began about five o’clock. The 
enemy’s loss must be considerable. Colonel Butler, with 
about three hundred excellent marksmen, had a good fire 
upon one of the heads of their columns for a considerable 
time. Jam posted at Baskingridge, about twelve miles 
from this place. ‘The enemy had evacuated the town be- 
fore I got there. They held it about an hour..... 
This opportunity presented to write, and as it’s uncertain 
whether the General’s express will reach the city as soon 
as this gentleman, I thought proper to write to you.” 


_ When the circumstances became fully known, it 
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was ascertained that no blame could attach to 
General Lincoln. 


‘It was owing to the valorous conduct of the militia,” 
says Greene, in a letter of the 20th to a friend, ‘“* who 
were posted at a fording-place on the Raritan. They de- 
serted their post without giving the General the least 
NOUCOr As: keer I marched from Baskingridge upon the first 
intelligence ; but the distance was twelve miles, and the 
enemy had retreated before I got down.’ ‘ The British 
Generals” (Cornwallis and Grant), he writes to his wife, 
‘‘ breakfasted, and I dined, at the same house the same day. 
This is the state of war.” 


The Americans were not disposed to put up 
with the insult. 


‘“‘ The next night,” he continues, ‘‘ we surprised one of 
their pickets, killed one officer and seven privates, and 
took sixteen prisoners.”” They would gladly have done 
more. ‘J ¢eturned to this place last night,” he writes to 
Lincoln from Morristown on the 19th. ‘* Upon examining 
the condition of our posts and those of the enemy, from 
the intelligence of the enemy’s strength and situation, and 
the weak state our advance posts were in, I find it im- 
possible to make an attack upon the enemy with any 
probability of success. General Maxwell and General 
Stevens are of the same opinion. The latter wrote to 
General Washington this morning, that he had intelligence 
of the enemy’s making some new disposition. ‘The regi- 
ment of Guards are ordered up from the landing to Bo- 
numtown, when the enemy will have their principal force 
assembled thereabouts, namely, the thirty-third, second 
battalion of the seventy-first light infantry from Rhode 
Island, and the forty-second, and I believe the grenadiers 
who came from Rhode Island.’ This is an extract from 
General Stevens’ letter, who is of opinion that there 
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will not be left above one thousand six hundred men at 
Brunswick and the landing. How well this opinion is 
founded I leave you to judge. General Stevens’ opinion 
is, the enemy have some stroke in contemplation. His 
Excellency wishes you to keep a good lookout. He thinks 
the cannon with you are in a dangerous situation, and will 
in a great degree be useless, if the enemy make an attempt 
to surprise you. He therefore wishes you to send them 
to Morristown immediately, and only consider Boundbrook 
as an advanced picket. The General thinks you had 
better order all the stores back between the first and second 
mountain, and draw your daily supplies from thence.” 


How little do we realize the constant self-control 
which their situation imposed upon these bold and 
enterprising men! 


“Pray, how goes on recruiting with you?” Greene 
writes to a friend the next day. ‘I am sure the Continent 
must come to drafting at last; the sooner the better. 
Our strength now is trifling. It is to be regretted that 
the cause of freedom rests upon the shoulders of so few. 
General Howe is preparing with all imaginable diligence 
to take the field. His bridge across the Delaware, so 
much talked of, is arrived at Brunswick, as I am informed 
by a spy who left that place last night. I would thank 
the British myrmidons to protract the opening of the 
campaign for about three weeks; but that is not to be 
expected. Our army will appear like Gideon and his 
pitchers. God grant us the same success! The cause is 
equally righteous, and claims his heavenly protection.” 


There is one other source of hope to which he 
still continues to look, though almost a year was 
yet to pass before he saw it realized. “ Very late 
news from Europe mentions that a French and 
Spanish war is inevitable, and that but few recruits 
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can be got for the reinforcement of the British 
army in America.” 

Thus all through April the anxiety and watch- 
fulness and preparation continue. 


‘Tam directed by his Excellency General Washington,” 
he writes to General Lincoln from Baskingridge, on the 
28th, ‘to acquaint you the tents are arrived from Phila- 
delphia, and that he purposes encamping the troops in a 
few days. His Excellency desires you to give the neces- 
sary orders for each regiment, to send the quartermaster 
or some other proper officer to draw the necessary tents 
for the respective regiments ; one tent for five men. His 
Excellency also desires you to give it out in orders, that 
no parties go out of the lines except such as are authorized 
by the daily orders, unless the officer has permission. 
General Maxwell had a party of about twenty surprised a 
few nights past, that went out of their own accord with- 
out the necessary directions. I purpose to call and see 
you this afternoon or to-morrow. Inclosed you have a 
piece of intelligence from Brunswick yesterday. I had 
intelligence from New York night before last. The intel- 
ligence gives an account of the enemy’s being in great 
preparation, cutting down a large ship to make a floating 
battery. Eleven sail of transports with troops have gone 
up the North River; as many with troops are gone down 
the Eastern-Sound, said to be bound for New Haven. 
These movements are to divert our attention from their 
principal object, and to keep the Eastern troops from 
coming on. ‘The bridge at New York is pomipsayt and 
part of it is said to be at Brunswick.” 


To increase the perplexity of the Ameen com- 
manders, a report came from Europe that Boston 
was to be attacked. 

‘“‘T observe by Dr. Lee’s letter to his brother,” + Greene 

1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. 395. 
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writes to. John Adams on the 2d of May, “that Bur- 
goyne is to attack Boston. The troops remaining so long 
at Newport seems to favor this opinion, — time only can 
unfold their future intentions. I observe, by some late 
resolves of Congress, they are in fear for Ticonderoga. 
If Carleton comes over the lakes with a view of penetrat- 
ing into the country, General Howe must be bound up 
the North River, notwithstanding all his threats and prep- 
arations for Philadelphia.” 

With his fleet so near at hand, it was not diffi- 
cult for Sir William Howe to embarrass and per- 
plex his adversaries. There were so many points 
to attack, and each point offered so many induce- 
ments, that it seemed almost impossible to divine 
in what direction he would turn. His first meas- 
ures served only to increase the perplexity. To- 
wards the end of March he sent a detachment up 
the Hudson, and destroyed the stores at Peekskill. 
- Towards the end of April he sent another detach- 
ment into Connecticut, and destroyed the stores at 
Danoury. “ For once, give them credit for a bold 
manoeuvre,’ Greene writes to John Adams. “I 
think they have paid dear for the attempt. It is 
supposed their loss in killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers cannot be less than six hundred.” 

But whatever Howe’s plans might be, the passes 
of the Hudson were the key to direct communi- 
cation between the Eastern and Western States. 
Firmly held, the British forces north of the High- 
lands would still be deprived of the means of com- 
municating with the army at New York. Once 
lost, the line of the Hudson would be lost, and the 
Eastern States severed from the Middle States, 
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Early in the preceding campaign Washington had 
given as much of his attention to these passes as 
his time and means permitted. He was even more 
anxious about them now, and being unable to go 
and examine them himself, he sent Greene to 
examine them for him, and “give such orders 
for further defense as” might “appear to” him 
“necessary for the greater security of the passes 
by land and water through the Highlands,” dis- 
posing, “ moreover, of the troops in such a man- 
ner as”’ he might “judge most likely to answer 
the end in view.” ? 

Greene had never been through the Highlands 
before, and, could he have thrown aside his grave 
responsibilities for a while, he could hardly have 
chosen a better time for a first view of them. 
Never till then had his eyes rested on such huge 


masses of rock, or wandered over such an expanse - 


of foliage, fresh with the new life of early spring, 
or seen the Hudson itself —although he had 
passed weeks on its banks— flow with such ma- 
jestic tranquillity, with every passing cloud, and 
every impending cliff, and the blended leaves of 
the forest, reflected in its burnished mirror, and 
looking up, as it were, from the mysterious depth 
of waters into the mysterious depth of overarch- 
ing sky. But he had no time to think of the 
grandeur or beauty of the scene. It was for their 
strength that he looked with such searching eyes 
upon pass and defile; it was to choose the most 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. 414. Instructions to General Greene, 
Morristown, May 12, 1777. 
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inaccessible points that he climbed the highest 
mountains, and studied the projections and inden- 
tations of the tortuous river. The genial Knox 
was with him; and, as they rode along, they talked 
of cannon and mortar; measured with their eyes 
the range from each cliff, and from bank to bank ; 
and sometimes, too, spoke of their great cause, 
their hopes and their fears for the opening cam- 
paign, their faith in Washington, and more than 
once of what they dreaded from the delays and 
stumblings of Congress. At Peekskill they found 
McDougall, Wayne, and George Clinton ; and after 
a careful comparison of observations, Greene drew 
up a report which they all signed together. 


“ We have examined the obstructions in the North 


River, and beg leave to observe that the object is too im- 


portant to be trusted to its present security. If those 
obstructions in the river can be rendered effectual, and 
the passes into the Highlands be properly guarded, which 
can be done with about four or five thousand troops, the rest 
of the army will be at liberty to operate elsewhere. 

“To render the obstruction at Fort Montgomery com- 
plete, it will be necessary to have a boom across the river, 
and one or two cables in front of the chain, to break the 
force of the shipping before they come up to it. The two 
Continental ships should be immediately manned and 
fixed, and the two row-galleys be stationed just above the 
obstruction, which will form a front fire equal to what the 
enemy can bring against them. The fire from the ships 
and galleys in front, and the batteries upon the flank, will 
render it impossible for the shipping to operate there if 
the obstructions in the river bring them up, which, with 
the additional strength proposed, we have great reason to 
expect. 
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“The communication between the Eastern and Western 
States is essential to the Continent; and the advantages 
we shall have over the enemy by the communication, and 
the great expense that will be saved in transportation of 
stores, by having the command of the river, warrant every 
expense to secure an object of so great magnitude. We 
are very confident, if the obstructions in the river can be 
rendered effectual, the enemy will not attempt to operate 
by land, the passes through the Highlands are so exceed- 
ing difficult.” 

By the same courier Greene gives Washington 
an account of his mission thus far: — 


“‘ Aoreeable to your Excellency’s instructions, I have 
given the necessary orders to carry the further obstruc- 
tions on the river into execution. Jam going this day up 
to New Windsor to view the obstructions there, and the 
passes through the Highlands to the Clove, after which I 
shall be able to give your Excellency a very good history 
of the state of things here, which I shall do at my return. 
It will be impossible to be at home under two days.” 


New Windsor was an important village then, 
very unlike the single street of dilapidated houses 
that now stands crumbling on the western bank of 
the Hudson, and almost within the shadow of the 
Storm King." | 

At the farthest end of the village, on a pleasant 
bank that, shaded with fruit-trees, slopes swiftly 
down to the river’s edge, stood, a few years back, 
a modest little cottage, known to all the country 
round as the head-quarters of Washington. But 
it is gone now, torn down though not replaced. 

1 A mountain at the northern opening of the Highlands, called Butter 


Hill on the map, but to which Willis, observing its faithful foretelling of 
good or bad weather, gave the appropriate name of the Storm King. 
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Here, as in the best house, Greene must have 
passed his first night in the hamlet where, before 
the war was over, he was to pass so many; and 
here on the 18th he wrote to Colonel Hughes of 
the Quartermaster’s department : — 


‘His Excellency General Washington sent me and 
General Knox to this division of the army to examine the 
forts, fortifications, and obstructions across the river; also 
the state of the provision at each post, and the condition 
of the Quartermaster-general’s department in this division 
of the army. 

‘“¢T am sorry to find a general complaint at all the posts 
of want of forage. You must be sensible by this, that a 
considerable part of the Continental forces are drawn to- 
gether at Peekskill and its environs. You also must be 
sensible that no operation can take place, if the motions of 
the enemy render it ever so necessary, without the article 


of forage. 


*“« The season is fast approaching when we may expect 
the enemy will be in motion, and to be unprepared to 
counteract them for want of forage will be a great misfor- 
tune. I am told by some of your deputies, that the evil 
originates through the neglect of the agents of Mr. Duer ; 
if that is the case, you must not trust to them for a supply 
any longer. Receive all that they send in, but immedi- 
ately take such measures to establish proper magazines as 
will afford a sufficient supply to all parts of the army. If 
the inhabitants will not supply it voluntarily, you must 
apply to the commanding officer at Peekskill for a proper 
guard to take it, paying or giving certificates for every- 
thing so taken. | 

*¢ Wagons and horses to transport the regimental bag- 
gage, artillery horses, and covered wagons for military 
stores, should be provided as soon as possible. Your ut- 
most exertions will be necessary to provide these things 
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seasonably. Let the provisions be got over the North 
River agreeably to the resolve of Congress and order of 
General Washington, and lodged at such places as General 
George Clinton shall direct. 

‘¢T must entreat you to use all possible diligence to get 
everything in your department in the greatest forward- 
ness. Your own industry is unexceptionable, but you will 
please to have an eye to those that are under you, as few 
are faithful enough to discharge their duty without such 
attention.” 


By the 19th he was again at Morristown. 


‘“‘ T returned last night from Peekskill,” he writes to his 
wife the next day, ‘‘ after a long, tedious, and hard journey. 
To crown all, I fell from my horse upon the top of an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, cut my lip through, and otherwise 
bruised myself exceedingly. Never did I undergo so 
much fatigue in less time. Last night at Mr. Lott’s, 
within about nine miles of this place, I heard you was 
gone on before me. O, how my heart leaped for joy, not- 
withstanding I was sure it was impossible! yet the thought 
was so pleasing I could not help indulging the sweet de- 
lusion.”’ 


It is pleasant to get the glimpse of the inner 
man which these letters give when his thoughts 
turn homeward. 


‘‘T impatiently waited for the post to-day, in hopes of a 
letter, but, to my great mortification, not a line,”’ he writes 
in one. ‘I had the pleasure to hear from you to-day by 
letters from Brother Kitt and Sister Caty,” begins another. 

‘They write you are cleverly, and in a way of getting 
well soon. God grant you may! The child, also, they 
say is ina fair way. Heaven be praised for its goodness! 
I most ardently wish to see you, but when or where [I 
shall] the Lord alone knows. I don’t expect to visit 
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Rhode Island till the close of this campaign, if fortune 
should preserve me through it.”’ 


Then day after day passes without bringing let- 
ters from home, although he writes “ by every post 
and every private opportunity.” 


*¢ My dear, it is now a month and upward since I re- 
ceived a line from one of the family. I think it exceeding 
unkind ; if you are unwell, and incapable of writing, 
surely some of the brothers might do me that friendly 
office. However disagreeable consequences may be, it is 
some consolation to know them. Nothing is more painful 
than a state of suspense. Pray, my dear, let me know the 
worst, that I may accommodate my mind to the evil. The 
last accounts I had from you, you was exceeding unwell, 
taking four grains of mercury every day. Think how you 
would feel if I had been in an engagement, and left your 
mind under the torture of suspense er upwards of a month. 
O, how cruel!” 


She had been very ill. 


*¢ 7 was almost thunderstruck at the receipt of your let- 
ter. How different its contents from my wishes! A lin- 
gering disorder of five weeks’ continuance, and from the 
present symptoms a confinement of two months longer. 
Heaven preserve you, and bless you with patience and 
fortitude to support yourself under the cruel misfortune ! 
Long had I pleased myself with the [hope] of a happy 
meeting. But fortune seems to delight to sport with hu- 
man happiness. ... . O that I had but wings to fly to 
your relief! ” 

And when better tidings of her health came, 
other trials followed close upon the trial of pro- 


tracted illness, threatening to keep them still 
apart. 
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‘My dear angel,” he writes, ‘since I wrote you this 
morning I received your letter of the 29th of April. The 
contents have wrung drops of blood from my heart. Gra- 
cious God, how much I wish to come to you! .... But 
the General will not permit me to go. I have had exceed- 
ingly hard duty this spring. ‘The General keeps me con- 
stantly upon the go. The love and friendship he has for 
me, and the respect and kindness he shows me, goes a 
great way to alleviate my pains. JI amas well loved and 
respected in the army as I can wish; but notwithstanding 
the honors of war, and the love and respect of men, I feel 
a blank in my heart which nothing but your presence can 
fill up. There is not a day or night, nay, not an hour, but 
I wish to fold you to my heart.” 

Of his own health he seldom writes. Once in- 
deed he says : — 

‘“‘T have a slight disorder that has been hanging about 
me for several days past. I hope its duration will be short, 
as I have neither time nor inclination to. be absent from 
duty.” But of hers he is constantly thinking. ‘ You 
must threaten the doctors, if they don’t cure you in a few 
days, with instant destruction. If Doctor Joslin attends 
you, let him know if he don’t make a radical cure in a 
fortnight, he shall have more holes in his hide to fill with 
tow wads.” 


And what a host of associations these letters 
home and from home awaken! How do familiar 
scenes and familiar faces come crowding upon the 
mind, looking you right in the face, as it were, and 
knocking at the heart’s door as though it were the 
door of your chamber! “How is my son?” says 
another letter. ‘“ How are my friends? Where is 
Nancy Vernon! Is the doctor and she like to form 
a connection?” This Nancy Vernon was a very 
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lovely Newport beauty, and the Doctor, Doctor 
Senter, an eminent physician who had made the 
march to Quebec with Arnold’s detachment, keep- 
ing a journal of its incidents which, though brief, 
is full of valuable information.” “I think not. 
Pray inform me. How is brother Bill? Where © 
is Elihu? My best respects to him and his wife. 
Pray, is there harmony amongst you? Where 
are Griffin and his wife? Not a word have I 
heard from him since he left camp. Out of sight 
out of mind.” 

He hardly knows how to decide about her com- 
ing on to join him. 

*¢T most ardently wish to see you; but the great dis- 
tance between us, the poor accommodations on the roads, 


the uncertainty of the motions of the enemy, and the weak 


state of your health, are obstacles that prevent my pressing 
you to come, agreeable to my wishes. Prudence restrains 
what my heart most inclined to. I cannot express the re- 
cent pleasure I felt at hearing you was come, although I 
knew it must be false ; yet so strong were my wishes that 
reason was obliged to give place to my deluded hopes.” 


Of course the heart conquers; and in another 
letter of the same day he writes that he hopes she 
is well enough to set out to join him, and then 
goes on to tell her what arrangements he had 
made to facilitate her preparations, and secure her 
comfort while he was with the army. 


“Tf you think your health and strength will endure the 
journey, my heart will leap for joy to meet you. If you 
are in want of any clothes, write to Mrs. Knox, she will 


1 Published by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1846. 
VOL. I. 24 
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get you whatever you want ; the General has wrote to her 
for that purpose, and I am to pay the General here. 

‘Mr. Lott’s family have engaged you to spend the sum- 
mer there. It is about nine miles from this place, and 
about twenty-two or three miles from the place where we 
are going to encamp. They are one of the finest families 
you ever saw. The old gentleman and his lady are as 
merry as boys of fourteen; there are four or five fine 
young ladies of delicate sentiments and polite education. 
They are all anxious to see you and cultivate your ac- 
quaintance. They long to see you, and impatiently wait 
your coming. Heaven grant it may be speedy! Mr. 
Hoffman and the ladies of this place wish to see you, as 
do Lady Stirling and Lady Kitty, one of the finest young 
ladies I ever saw. But Mr. Lott claims the preference to 
your society. His son-in-law, Mr. Livingston, was one of 
my aide-de-camps last year, which introduced me into the 
family. You may learn music and French, too, there. 
Adieu, my second self.” 


He is very anxious that his wife should appear 
to advantage among the friends whose opportuni- 
ties of early education had so far exceeded hers, 


‘* Remember when you write to Mrs. Knox you write 
to a good scholar, therefore mind and spell well; you are 
defective in-this matter, my love; a little attention will 
soon correct it. Bad writing is nothing, if the spelling is 
but good. People are often laughed at for not spelling 
well, but never for not writing well. It is said it is un- 
genteel for gentlemen to make observations upon ladies’ 
writing. I hope you won’t think it unkind in me. Noth- 
ing but the affection and regard I feel for you makes me 
wish to have you appear an accomplished lady in every 
point of view.” 


And mingled with all these expressions of ten- 
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derness is the great anxiety of the hour. “How 
goes on the inoculation?” follows close upon 
“How is my son?” “ How goes on recruiting?” 
is mixed up with fears for her health. 


“Tam happy to hear you have such a fine daughter. 
As to her name, I must beg to be excused from giving her 
any name. That falls more immediately under your proy- 
ince. Mrs. Washington’s Christian name is Martha. I 
shall have no objection to that or any other name you think 
proper to give her.” 


Martha Washington was the name chosen for 
this eldest daughter, as George Washington had 
been the name of the eldest son. But in the next 
paragraph the husband and father becomes again 
the patriot and general. 


** Before this reaches you, the account of the loss of the 
stores at Danbury will come to hand. Our loss is consid- 
erable in stores, the enemy’s in men. This was a bold 
manceuvre, and does the enemy great credit, notwithstand- 
ing it is at our expense. It is supposed the enemy’s loss 
amounted to upwards of six hundred men killed, wounded, 
and taken prisoners. Had not General Wooster been 
wounded, ten to one the whole party had been cut off. 
Before he was wounded, the enemy broke, and ran like 
fury; but after he was wounded, there was nobody to lead 
the troops on, which gave the enemy time to rally again. 

*¢ By some late accounts from England, we learn that 
Boston is to be attacked. ‘The troops continuing so long 
at Rhode Island seems to favor that opinion. General 
Howe still threatens Philadelphia; if he attempts it, it 
will be a bloody march. It is said Carleton is crossing the 
Lakes; if that be true, General Howe must be bound up 
the North River, notwithstanding all his parade for the 
southward.” 
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A letter begins with : — 


‘‘T waited impatiently for the post to-day; but, to my 
great mortification, not a line. Captain Flagg (who ar- 
rived here a day or two past with the Rhode Island de- 
tachment) informed me he left you unwell with a fever.” 
Expressions of anxiety, and of his longing “to hear from 
you, but much more to see you,” follow, but then the 
great care breaks out. ‘ By intelligence from New York 
and Brunswick yesterday, we learn the enemy are to take 
the field the first of June. Their delay is unaccountable 
already. What has kept them in their quarters we can’t 
imagine. We have got together a small force, although 
by no means equal to our expectations. ‘The small-pox 
has proved a great hindrance to the troops coming in.’ 
However, if General Howe attempts to pass through the 
Jerseys, we determine to play fury with him. ‘There is 
little or no reinforcement expected from England. O that 
the Americans were but spirited and resolute, how easy 
the attempt to rout those miscreants! but their foolish de- 
Jays and internal disputes, I fear, will protract the war to 
amuch greater length than is necessary to complete the 
work. Iam sure America will be victorious finally, but 
her sufferings for want of union and public spirit may be 
great first. There is no people on earth that ever had so 
‘air an opportunity to establish their freedom at so easy a 
rate, if the opportunity had been properly improved. God 
zrant a happy issue to the war! ”’ 


And directly after the admonition to take heed to 
her spelling in her letters to Mrs. Knox comes : — 


‘¢ The enemy remains at Brunswick in a frighted con- 
dition. Our army are camping near Boundbrook. Noth- 
ing material has happened since I left this place. By some 
late arrivals from France a fresh supply of arms and cloth- 
ing is received, and it is said the British Ministry are not 
likely to get any reinforcements from Germany. If so, 
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poor General Howe is still at an humble distance from the 
great and important business of conquering America. My 
_ hand trembles so prodigiously that I can scarcely write. 
Tell your brother Bill to bring on the bald horse, if he is 
in good order.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Scanty Numbers of the New Army. — Greene’s Division. — Weedon. 
— Muhlenberg. — Exchanges a Regiment with Sullivan. — New 
Aid. — Washington’s Position. — Howe’s Plan. — Lee’s Treason. 
— Conjectures and Perplexity of the Americans. — Preparations 
for the Campaign.— Howe’s Manceuvres. — Americans Advance 
on Brunswick. — Howe foiled. — Disasters in the North.— Greene 
expects to be sent North. — Washington unwilling to part with 
him. — Veil partly lifted. — March to the Delaware. 


4 ple army for the new campaign consisted of 

five divisions, each division containing two 
brigades; and the whole forming forty-three regi- 
ments of eight thousand three hundred and seven- 
ty-eight men, inclusive of the artillery and cavalry. 
The cavalry amounted to only one hundred and 
eighty men, not even enough for videttes and 
patrols ; and of this small army “ upwards of two 
thousand were sick, and five thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-eight rank and file”’ were all that 
could be counted upon for active service.’ Even 
of those five thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
eight, half were raw recruits, ignorant of “ the first 
rudiments of military duty,” and who “ had never 
looked an enemy in the face.” The two brigades 
of Greene’s division were commanded by Weedon, 


1 There is a discrepancy between shall, vol. i. p. 145. Gordon puts 
the statements of Gordon and Mar- the number at 7,271, inclusive of cay- 
shall, although both wrote from offi- alry and artillery, — Vol. ii. p. 469, 
cial returns. I have followed Mar- 
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a Virginian, with whom he formed a warm friend- 
ship and continued to correspond during the rest 
of his life; and Peter Muhlenberg, the Lutheran 
parson, who, telling his parishioners “ that, in the 
language of Holy Writ, there was a time for all 
things, —a time to preach and a time to pray, — 
but that those times had passed away and there 
was a time to fight, and that time was now come,” 
had stripped off the preacher’s gown which con- 
cealed the soldier’s uniform, and, descending the 
pulpit, ordered the drum to beat at the church 
door to raise recruits for the regiment he was 
going to lead to the army.’ One of the regiments 
first assigned to Greene was Hazen’s, which, at 
Sullivan’s request, he exchanged with him for the 
German regiment commanded by Baron Arendt. 
«Your Excellency’s favor of yesterday this moment 
came to hand,” he writes to Washington from Bound- 
brook on the 24th of May. “Iam perfectly satisfied with 
the exchange of Hazen’s regiment for the Baron Arendt’s. 
I am by no means attached to any particular regiment. 
Nearly an equal distribution of the forces will be entirely 
satisfactory to me. I only wish to stand upon an equal 
footing with the other officers; then, if I don’t execute 
my duty as well, I am willing to be subject to cen- 
sure. 

*¢ General Sullivan’s reasons for the exchange are very 
substantial, and perfectly satisfactory. I ever wish to 
make the good of the service my principal object. When 
I deviate from that line I wish to be corrected.” 


In. his military family, also,a change had been 
made. Major Clarke, with whom he had been 
1 Life of Muhlenberg, by his grandson, Henry A. Muhlenberg, p. 53. 
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brought into such pleasant relations at Fort Lee, 
‘having taken the place of Major Livingston as his 
aid. The merry, restless, witty Blodget was still 
his other aid. His quarters, as the dates of his 
letters show, were part of the time at Boundbrook 
and part of the time at Middlebrook. 

Whatever the British general’s plans might be, 
Washington had chosen his position well for 
speedily detecting them, and counteracting them as 
far as his means would permit. Brunswick, where 
the British army still lay, was within ten miles of 
his camp; and from the high ground in front of it 
he could look down upon the whole field of the 
enemy's operations, tracing the course of the Rari- 
tan to its mouth, and following the road to Phila- 
delphia deep into southern Jersey. A ridge of 
strong and commanding heights, connected by na- 
ture and strengthened by art, covered his encamp- 
ment in front; while the road northward for a 
junction with the forces at Peekskill, and the road 
southward for gathering in his right wing and 
coming out upon the enemy’s flank or rear, lay 
equally within his reach. Thus, whichever way 
the British general turned, — whether against the 
Highland passes, as some circumstances seemed to 
indicate, or towards Philadelphia, as seemed equally 
evident from others, — he was sure either to find 
his watchful adversary in his path or to feel him 
at some vulnerable point. 

Well might the American generals be doubtful 
about the designs of Sir William Howe, for they 
were no less a mystery to officers of high rank in 


Se 
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his own army. Warned by Trenton and Prince- 
ton, he had drawn in his scattered forces, aban- 
doned his conquests of December, and narrowed 
down his occupation of the Jerseys to Brunswick 
and Amboy, — posts well chosen for preserving his 
communications with New York, and keeping up 
the appearance of a design upon Philadelphia. In 
these contracted quarters his troops had suffered 
all through the winter from hard service and cold 
weather; their pickets were often surprised, their 
foraging-parties assailed, their outposts cut off! 
But in March, says the “ Newport Gazette,” speak- 
ing the wishes of the Tories, they “were in the 
highest health and spirits, longing only for the 
opening of the campaign to assert the injured 
rights of their king and country. They are well 
supplied with clothing and every necessary.” ? 
They had, moreover, the consolation to learn from 
the same authentic chronicler, that, while they 
were thus reveling in abundance, the rebels at 
Morristown were paying fifteen pence a pound for 
beef, forty-five for butter, eight shillings apiece for 
geese and turkeys, and that “their salt was almost 
expended.” How must loyal hearts have rejoiced ! 

Meanwhile, Sir William Howe had formed, with 
the approbation of the ministry, a plan for sever- 
ing the Eastern States from the Middle States, by 
combining the movements of the army of New 
York with those of the army of Canada. The 


1 Stedman’s History of the Ameri- on the Conduct of the War in the 
can War, vol. i. p. 276, and pas- Middle Colonies, p. 59. 
sages already quoted from Greene’s 7” Newport Gazette, No. 11, March 
Letters. Also, Letters to a Noblem:n 27, 1777. 
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plan had been discussed, the details matured, and 
preparations were busily making with great ex- 
pectations of success on the part of all whom the 
Commander-in-chief had admitted to his confidence. 
And thus things went busily on till the beginning 
of April; nothing but the arrival of supplies and 
reinforcements from England being wanted to 
“open the door wide for the Canada army,” and, 
striking “at the root of the rebellion, place those 
Independent Hypocrites between two fires.” * 
April came, and all was changed, no more co- 
operation with the “Canada army;” no more a tri- 
umphant march through the Jerseys ; but in their 
stead an invasion of Pennsylvania by sea, and the 
conquest of Philadelphia by a march northward 
from Chesapeake Bay. Great was the astonish- 
ment of the English generals, and greater still 
their disgust, when the “great secret” became 
known. Not the least decided in his “ reprobation” 
was Howe’s unwelcome lieutenant of Bunker Hill 
and future successor at Philadelphia, Sir Henry 
Clinton. Cornwallis and Grant alone were admit- 
ted to the full confidence of their general, and 
they, perhaps, approved of his new decision? At 
a later period in the war, when the disastrous 
consequences of this ill-judged change became ev- 
ident to all, Howe threw the responsibility on the 
ministers, and said that he had been compelled to 
1 Moore’s Treason of Charles Lee, * MSS. Notes to Stedman’s History 
p- 91. One of the most valuable of the War, attributed to Sir H. 
monograms of our Revolutionary Clinton. This curious copy is in the 


history, not only founded upon docu- library of John Carter Brown, Esgq., 
ments, but controlled by them. of Providence. 
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change his plan because they had withheld the rein- 
forcements which he had demanded as a condition 
of success. 

But on the 29th of March General and Admiral 
Howe had received a letter from Charles Lee, — 
that British colonel and American general whose 
misfortunes Washington was even then lamenting 
in letters to Congress, and of whom Greene writes 
to Lincoln twenty-one days later, “General Lee’s 
servant and dog are sent down to the lines to be 
sent in to the General. You will please to give 
the necessary passport accordingly.” Well would 
it have been for Lee’s happiness then, and his good 
name with posterity, if he had humbled himself 
before that mute favorite, and learned from its 
pleading eyes and eloquent caresses the precious 
lesson of fidelity. For in that fatal letter, — 
never acknowledged by the Howes, lest they 
should be taunted with having failed through the 
suggestions of a traitor, never seen for eighty 
years by other eyes than theirs. and the two or 
three whom they took into their counsels, but 
which, awakened at last from its almost centen- 
nial slumbers in their domestic archives, has been 
brought back to the very spot in which it was 
written, to bear witness, when every other wit- 
ness had passed away, against the heart that con- 
ceived and the hand that wrote it, —in this letter, 
so fortunately preserved and so strangely discov- 
ered, it is written that, “to bring matters to a con- 
clusion, it is necessary to unhinge or dissolve, if I 
may so express myself the whole system or ma- 
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chine of resistance, or, in other terms, Congress 
government. This system or machine, as affairs 
now stand, depends entirely on the circumstances 
and disposition of the people of Maryland, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania. If the Province of Maryland, 
or the greater part of it, is reduced, or submits, and 
the people of Virginia are prevented or intimidated © 
from marching aid to the Pennsylvania army, the 
whole machine is dissolved, and a period put to the 
war,—to accomplish which is the object of the 
scheme which I now take the liberty of offering to 
the consideration of his Lordship and the General ; 
and if it is adopted in full, I am so confident of the 
success that I would stake my life on the issue.” 
By this “scheme” fourteen thousand men were 
“to clear the Jerseys and take possession of Phila- 
delphia,” and “ four thousand be immediately em- 
barked in transports, one half of which should 
proceed up the Potomac and take post at Alexan- 
dria, the other half up Chesapeake Bay and pos- 
sess themselves of Annapolis. .... From these 
posts proclamations of pardon” were to be “issued 
to all those who come in at a given day; and I 
will answer for it with my life, that all the inhab- 
itants of that great tract southward of the Patap- 
sco, and lying betwixt the Potomac and Chesa- 
peake Bay, and those on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, will immediately lay down their arms. 
But this is not all. Iam much mistaken if those 
potent and populous German districts, Frederick 
County in Maryland and York in Pennsylvania, 
Jo not follow their example”; and thus Congress 


— 
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cut off from its constituents, and Washington cut 
off from reinforcements, in “ less than two months 
from the date of this proclamation, not a spark 
of this desolating war”? would remain “unextin- 
guished in any part of the Continent.” 

How did the two brothers look when they saw 
the well-known handwriting of a former brother- 
in-arms, the damning record of the willful treach- 
ery of a native of their own island? In all the 
common relations of life they were honorable men, 
and the suspicion of personal degradation was never 
raised against them, But now, while they instince- 
tively shrank from the traitor, they found, as it 
seemed to them, a ray of light in his treason. 
They had learned that their expectation of sup- 
plies and reinforcements would not be fulfilled ; 


that the ministry, while it approved their plans, 


either could not or would not give them the means 
of accomplishing them; that, for whatever they 
did, they must chiefly depend upon the resources 
which they had already at hand. They changed 
their plan, therefore, and, without adopting Lee’s 
in full, accepted its suggestion of beginning their 
operations from the south. Sorely must the pride 
of the traitor have been tried as, watching the 
gradual development of their campaign, he recog- 
nized the traces of his own villainy, and saw in the 
caution with which his suggestions had been re- 
ceived the fatal proof of the distrust and contempt 
which they had ‘awakened. 

To the Americans, of course, these things were 
unknown ; nor is there any ground for supposing 
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that Washington’s and Greene’s distrust of Lee’s 
capricious temper ever extended to his fidelity. 
Meanwhile, as Greene revolved the possible plans 
of the enemy, he wrote to John Adams : — 


“TI cannot concur with you in sentiment because the 
enemy did not go to Philadelphia last December that they 
had no intention, then or since, of going there. I am of 
opinion, if the enemy could have got over the Delaware 
immediately after our army crossed it, it would have been 
agreeable to their wishes. Had they effected it before the 
junction of the forces under General Lee and General 
Gates, the consequences might have been disagreeable. 
The attempt was dangerous, the chain of communication 
from Brunswick being very extensive for the number of 
their troops to maintain; and yet I cannot think at that 
time they had much to fear either from Pennsylvania or 
New York. 

‘“‘ General Howe has lost the most favorable opportunity 
this spring of destroying us, perhaps, that he ever will 
have. Had he marched for Philadelphia as soon as the 
season opened, he might have performed it with less than 
one half the force necessary to accomplish it now. Such 
a stroke before the formation of our army might have 
given us a deadly wound by retarding our preparations 
for some months, increasing the Tory faction, and depriv- 
ing us of many valuable stores.”’ | 


As the season opened, every exertion was made 
to get the army well in hand, and prepare the 
men for an active campaign. 


‘JT arrived at this place yesterday about noon,’ Greene 
writes to Washington from Boundbrook on the 24th of 
May, “and enediately issued the necessary orders for 
collecting the troops together from the outposts. I fear, 
without great exertions in the commissary’s department, 
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there will be a want of provisions. I shall endeavor to 
learn the design of the enemy’s collection of wagons. 

“We shall begin to lay off the encampment this morn- 
ing. Colonel Biddle arrived too late last night to do any- 
thing more than to ride round the ground.” 

** | find a great want of tents in several brigades,” he 
writes the ensuing day. ‘* General Maxwell says he has 
none, neither has he had it in his power to get any. I 
shall endeavor to get_a more particular state to-day, and 
shall notify your Excellency upon the subject. 

*¢ A small detachment of Colonel Lewis’ regiment came 
in last evening without blankets or tents, and said there 
was none to be had at Philadelphia. If that be true, we 
shall be miserably off. 

** Upon inquiry I find the camp fever begins to prevail 
among some of the troops. Nothing will correct this evil 
like the free use of vinegar. The men feed principally 
upon animal -food, which produces a strong inclination to 
putrefaction. Vegetables, or any other kind of food, can- 
not be had in such plenty as to alter the state of the habit. 
Vinegar is the only sovereign remedy. Cost what it may, 
I would have it in such plenty as to allow the men a gill, 
if not a half-pint, each day. 

‘“‘If cider vinegar cannot be had in such plenty as the 
state of the army requires, vinegar can be made with mo- 
lasses, water, and a little flour to produce a fermentation. 
One hogshead of molasses and one barrel of rum will 
make ten hogsheads of vinegar. Vinegar can be made 
from the simple state of the materials fit for use in a fort- 
night’s time. 

*¢T think it, my dear General, an object of great im- 
portance to preserve the health of the troops. What can 
a sickly army do? ‘They are a burden to themselves and 
the State that employs them. All the accumulated ex- 
pense of raising and supporting an army is totally lost un- 
less you can find means to preserve the health of the troops. 
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No general, however active himself, or whatever may be 
his knowledge or experience in the art of war, can execute 
anything important while the hospitals are crowded with 
the sick. Besides, such a spectacle as we beheld last 
campaign is shocking to the feelings of humanity, distress- 
ing to the whole army to accommodate the sick ; but, above 
all, the country is robbed of many useful inhabitants, and 
the army of many brave soldiers. 

‘* Your own reputation, the protection of the country, 
and the success of the campaign, are dependent upon the 
health of the army. Objects so important in their conse- 
quences demand your Excellency’s serious attention. 

*¢ Inclosed is an account of the state of things in Bruns- 
wick yesterday. Colonel Brodhead’s picket was attacked 
yesterday. The enemy took one foot sentry and one 
vedette ; the latter was lost by attempting too rashly to 
recover the foot soldier, which, however, was recovered, 
but wounded in a most shocking manner. 

‘The troops are encamping as fast as possible.” 


The work of preparation continues; each day, 
or rather each hour, bringing to light some new 
difficulty. . On the 27th he writes to Washington 
early, it would seem, in the morning, for the an- 
swer comes the same day : — 


‘This moment the commissary reports to me that the 
provisions and the supplies fall short; and that it is out of 
his power, with his utmost exertions, to procure a sufficient 
supply. I wish your Excellency would order the commis- 
sary at Morristown down here as soon as possible to the 
assistance of this. 

‘‘ We must take sheep and cattle about the country to 
supply the deficiency. 

‘“¢T think Colonel Trumbull should pay immediate atten- 
tion to this matter. | 
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*« A deserter of the 71st this moment came in from Bo- 
numtown. He says very little. He says it is the common 
talk in the British army they are going to Philadelphia by 
water, and that transports are prepared and preparing to 
_go round to Philadelphia, and that the troops are all to 
embark.” 


‘*¢] have ordered the assistant commissary at this place 
to repair immediately to camp,” says Washington in reply. 
*‘ It is the peculiar misfortune of this army to have, gen 
erally speaking, the heads of the different departments al- 
ways absent when they are most wanted. Two months 
was I laboring, as hard as a man could, to get the Commis- 
sary-general to this place, and had scarcely accomplished 
it before the Congress ordered him to Philadelphia ; from 
whence I have used my utmost endeavors to bring him 
back, but am answered that he is detained by order. In 
the mean while the army may starve. I will again send 
to him by express, and for present supplies advise the adop- 
tion of the mode you pointed out, by your taking the 
provision out of the country about Elizabethtown, New- 
ark, and Millstone, because two ends will be answered 
by itt... . I hope Colonel Dayton reported to you 
the suspicious person arrested at Bullion’s Tavern, and 
that you have had him under examination before this.” 


On the 28th of May Washington joined the 
army at Middlebrook.” And now began the ma- 
noeuvres by which the British general endeavored 
to deceive his watchful’ adversary, — threaten- 
ings and shows of attack, relapsing suddenly into 
inactivity. 

«The Philistines are upon thee, Samson ; take care of 


thyself,’ Greene writes on the 31st to Sullivan, who was 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. }. 2 Gordon, vol. ii. p. 469. 
437. 
VOL. I. 25 
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posted on the right at a short distance from the main body. 
‘‘ The enemy are destroying their works at Amboy and 
reinforcing Brunswick. They threaten to attack us here ; 
they are welcome, if they please. If they are bound to 
Philadelphia, I think they will endeavor to steal a march 
upon us, and either leave you to the right, or make an at- 
tack upon you, and give you a royal rout. J am going to 
view Millstone this afternoon, to establish a guard there of 
horse and foot. God bless you!” 


Washington, meanwhile, was strengthening his 
position, already so strong by nature; for he was 
resolved to leave nothing to chance that fore- 
thought could make sure. 


‘His Excellency,” Greene writes to Lincoln on the Ist 
of June, “thinks it advisable to fortify with a small re- 
doubt the passes through the mountains not stopped or 
hedged up.! The bigness of the redoubts should be pro- 
portioned to the strength of the picket. If it be made 
defensible against small arms, it will be sufficient, as no 
cannon can be brought to play against them. Such works 
will render the pass much more formidable, and the picket 
quite secure. The very name will have its weight upon 
the minds of the enemy. It will take but little time or 
Jabor to construct such works. I purpose to fortify the gap 
at Steel’s Tavern, and I think a couple of small redoubts 
are necessary upon my right to secure that flank. I would 
have but two passes leading into the camp front or rear. 
Should be glad of your opinion upon the subject. I am 
this morning going to Somerset to post a guard there. I 
shall be back again about noon. Should be glad to see you 
at my quarters. Please to come and dine with me and the 
young gentlemen of your family. 

‘Colonel Parker sent in a prisoner from Westfield last 


1 See an important letter of Washington to Arnold. Sparks, Writings 
of Washington, vol. iv. p. 463. 
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night. Ithink he is an American recruit. He gives 
much the same account about the enemy as you heard 
before.” 


And again on the 9th : — 


‘Is there a guard posted at the cross-roads upon your 
left? Ithink our front is very secure, and our flanks tol- 
erably well guarded ; but a small guard seems necessary to 
me at the cross-roads on the left, and another to the right 
towards Pluckemin. The latter I shall pay particular at- 
tention to; to the former I trust you will. 

** Pray what can these gentry be about? I never was 
more perplexed to unravel and adjust the contradictory in- 
telligence. I cannot think General Howe will attempt to 
garrison Brunswick and divide his force. To march by 
land to Philadelphia with a divided force is not a little dan- 
gerous ; the militia may retard him more than he is aware 
of, and the Continental troops will complete his ruin. If 
he gives up the Jerseys, and goes altogether by water, it 
will be a strong proof of his weakness, and cannot fail 
to ruin their interest in the country. ‘The people will be 
afraid to be connected with those who can only afford them 
a temporary and water security. I cannot fix a judgment 
satisfactory to myself, much less to anybody else.” 


The first efforts of the British general were to 
draw Washington down from his strong position ; 
and failing in this, he retraced his steps towards 
Amboy. On the night of the 21st Washington 
called a council of war in which it was determined 
- to advance upon Brunswick. Greene was imme- 
diately pushed forward with his own division — 
strengthened for the occasion by Wayne’s brigade 
and Morgan’s riflemen, with orders to fall upon the 
enemy’s rear, Orders were sent to Sullivan and 
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Maxwell to codperate with Greene. In the advance 
was Morgan the wagoner, serving for the first time 
under the leader for whom, three years later, he 
was to win the decisive battle of the Cowpens. 
The road ran along the right bank of the Raritan, 
whose pleasant waters were studded with starlight 
when the march began, but were already glowing 
with the first beams of morning when the eager 
advance came out unexpectedly upon the first 
picket of the enemy. They were Hessians,’ who 
perhaps recalled to mind Trenton, as they fled in 
wild disorder towards the town, hotly pursued by 
Morgan and his riflemen. In a few minutes the 
American advance and British rear stood face to 
face close to the bridge ; and in a few moments more 
up came the remainder of the rifle corps, and Wayne 
with his whole brigade. A brisk charge cleared 
the town, and compelled the enemy to take refuge 
in their redoubts on the east bank of the river. 
But Morgan’s blood was up, and Wayne was eager 
for a fight, and Greene was not the man to hold 
them back where impulse might almost supply the 
place of strength; and without waiting to see how 
much they were outnumbered, they pushed on 
over the bridge, and drove the enemy from their 
works. Meanwhile, as day advanced, Washington 
drew out his whole army on the high grounds in 
front of his camp, watching anxiously Greene’s 
"movements, and looking eagerly for some sign that 
Sullivan and Maxwell were at their posts. But 
Sullivan had received his orders too late to get up 


1 Almon’s Remembrancer, vol. v. p. 259. 
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in season; and Maxwell, by the desertion or cap- 
ture of the express to whom his were confided, did 
not receive them at all. And thus the English 
general, harassed indeed, and with his rear-guard 
sorely pressed, but with his main body untouched, 
held on his way towards Amboy ; marking his steps 
by a long line of smoke and flame from the burn- 
ing houses and barns, which in happier days the 
wretched owners, little dreaming of the desolation 
that was to come upon them, had confidingly built 
by the wayside. The Americans continued the 
pursuit as far as Piscataway. 

** General Greene desires me,” writes Washington to 
the President of Congress, “* to make mention of the con- 
duct and bravery of General Wayne and Colonel Morgan 
and of their officers and men upon this occasion, as they 


constantly advanced upon an enemy far superior to them 
in numbers, and well secured behind strong redoubts.” } 


And thus June slowly wore away in movements 
which, on the 2d of July, Washington briefly 
summed up in a letter to the President of Con- 
gress : — 


“General Howe, as you have been informed, made a 
show of marching for the Delaware, but suddenly turned 
back to Brunswick, and from thence to Amboy. He came 
out again with his whole force a few days ago, with a seem- 
ing intention to make a general attack upon us; but after 
marching seven or eight miles parallel with the Sound, 
he returned again into Amboy, contenting himself with 
burning many houses and plundering all that fell in his 
way. ? 

1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. pp. 125, 126; an able work, founded 
471. Gordon, vol. ii. pp. 471,472. upon a careful study of documents. 
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And on the 2d of July, in a final recapitulation, 
he writes to Governor Trumbull from Middle- 
brook ; — 


«Since my last, the enemy, disappointed in their attempt 
upon our right, have made an experiment upon our left, 
and, frustrated in that also, have now abandoned the Jer- 
seys and encamped upon Staten Island. ‘There is a great 
stir among their shipping, and in all probability their next 
movement will be by water ; though it is impossible to de- 
cide with certainty to what place.” } 


Howe had tried to conquer by numbers and dis- 
cipline, and failed; he had tried manoeuvres and 
strategy, and his failure was still more signal. 
What will he try next? was the chief question in 
the American camp, — the subject of many a long 
conference betwixt Washington and Greene, as 
they compared the reports of their spies and their | 
own calculations of the various chances of war ; 
but conferences into which success had infused a 
confidence, a buoyancy almost of hope, which had 
never mingled with them before. Of this hope, 
one of the chief sources was the reawakening of 
popular enthusiasm; for no sooner had Howe be- 
gun to move than the militia began to rise on 
every side, —that same Jersey militia which, 
when the British army first came among them, 
had either skulked ignominiously away to avoid 
taking up arms for either party, or crowded still 
more ignominiously on the path of the invader, to 
ask protection at his hand. The ravages and out- 

1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. Washington, vol. vy. pp. 465-482. 
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rages of November and December had convinced 
the Jerseymen that there was no protection for 
them but in the sword." ‘ 

The tidings from the northward seemed to indi- 


cate a combined movement of the two hostile ar- 


mies, — a measure so accordant with sound military 
principles, that Washington, supposing that his ad- 
versary would do what evidently he ought to. do, 
and looking suspiciously toward the passes of the 
Highlands, advanced first to Morristown, next to 
Pompton Plains, and thence to Ramapo Clove. 

In the midst of these movements came disas- 
trous tidings from the North. 

‘General St. Clair,” Greene writes from Pompton 


Plains on the 13th of July, ‘* who commanded at Ticon- 
deroga, has evacuated that important post. His garrison 


consisted of between four and five thousand men, in good 


health and high spirits. With sucha garrison, strongly 
intrenched and well armed, fully supplied with provisions 
and ammunition, and the works defended by one hundred 
and seventy pieces of cannon, it was evacuated without 
firing a gun. General Schuyler had two thousand men 
with him at Fort Edward. General Nixon was on his 
march from Albany with upwards of one thousand Con 
tinental troops, the militia of the country coming in from 
all quarters to the aid of the garrison; and the command- 
ing officer, fully acquainted with all these circumstances, 
has abandoned the post. What could induce him to take 
such a measure God only knows! Burgoyne’s whole 
force only consisted of five thousand five hundred men, 
— the whole is a mystery to allthe army. Charity obliges 
me to suspend all ill-natured reflections, but I fear there 


1 Letters to a Nobleman upon the Conduct of the War in the Middle Colonies. 
‘Letter iii. . 
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has been some misconduct somewhere. Our affairs never 
were in so prosperous a train as they were before this. 
This affair will give us a severe wound, But by the 
blessing of God I hope to recover the shock. What has 
become of the garrison, whether they are prisoners or 
gone down to No. 4, I cannot learn. I think it is proba- 
ble I shall be sent to the North. 

‘¢ General Howe and almost all his troops are embarked, 
their destination unknown. I have had some fears for 
Providence, but Philadelphia or the North River are ob- 
jects of much greater importance. We are on our march 
to join General Putnam on the North River.” 


It was evident that somebody must be promptly 
sent to the North. Washington felt the necessity, 
but hesitated in his choice. 


“Tt is not determined who goes to Ticonderoga,” 
Greene writes to his wife on the 17th. ‘*I can plainly see 
the General wants me to go, but is unwilling to part with _ 
me; he has set several persons to sound my inclinations. 
I will go if the General give the order and the good of the 
service requires it; but I feel a reluctance, and the more 
so as it is disagreeable to you. If I am left at liberty to 
consult my own inclination, I shall not go ; but if my honor 
and reputation becomes interested, I must consent, and I 
am sure your love and affection is such, if my character is 
at stake, to give your consent also.” 


As he foresaw, the General was “ unwilling to 
part with him;” and for him the change would 
have been the more unwelcome, as his wife was 
now within a day’s ride of him at Mr. Lott’s, and 
he was very happy to have her there. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Lott,” he writes,” ‘are laying us under 


an obligation never to be canceled; their politeness, kind- 
ness, hospitality, and friendship to you and me impresses 
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my heart with a weight of gratitude that almost makes me 
unhappy from the little prospect I have of making a suita- 
ble return for their goodness. Never did I see a finer fam- 
ily inall my life. I am sure you will love and respect them. 

. . . Llong to be with you again. The soft delights, the 
_ sweet pleasures of social endearments I felt at our meet- 
ing, still dances round my heart, makes me wish their 
continuance ; but Fate, cruel Fate! cuts the thread, and 
leaves but the remembrance of past pleasures to console us 
for solid enjoyments. Heaven grant you protection, my 
dear angel, through all the slippery paths of life, give you 
prudence, patience, and health to enjoy your friends and 
make everybody love you as I do, — only in a less degree!” 


No wonder that he looked reluctantly upon a 
campaign in Canada. Lincoln, a judicious and 
brave officer, was sent in his stead, and he gladly 
remained by the side of his beloved commander. 
Still closely watching the British General, Wash- 
‘ington advanced eleven miles into the Clove, mak- 
ing, says Pickering’s Diary, “his head-quarters at 
Galloways, an old log-house. The General lodged 
in a bed, his family on the floor about him. We 
had plenty of supawn and milk, and all were con- 
tented.” * 


** His conduct is puzzling and embarrassing beyond meas- 
ure,’ Washington writes to Schuyler on the 22d. ‘‘ So are 
the informations which I get. At one time the ships are 
standing up toward the North River ; in a little while they 
are going up the Sound; and in an hour after they are 
going out of the Hook.” 2 
_ 1 Pickering’s MSS. Diary. For rapher, Octavius Pickering, of Cam- 
the use of which I am indebted to bridge. 


the kindness of Ais son and biog- 2 Sparks, Writings of Washington, 
vol. iv. p. 505. 
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Again the army was drawn back to Ramapo. 


‘We are this moment returned to our old quarters at 
this place,” Greene writes to his wife on the 25d. “ Our 
future motions will depend entirely upon General Howe’s 
motions. If he goes into New England, we shall follow 
him; if he goes to Philadelphia, we shall go there. 
Our march will (be) rapid if the fleet moves to the west- 
ward. I hope, however, not so rapid but that I shall have 
an opportunity to call and see you. If our accommodations 
were better, and your health and strength capable of en- 
during the fatigue, I could wish to see you here to-mor- 
row, and some of the young ladies with you. Our ac- 
commodations are not good. However, I believe our stay 
will be short here, — perhaps we may march in the morn- 
ing. If you should set out to come on, if we should 
march I shall send forward an aide-de-camp to notify you 
thereof. This I shall do whether you come or not, if we 
march to Philadelphia or to the eastward.” 


At last the veil was partly lifted. 


‘“¢T have just received information,” Washington writes 
to Lincoln on the 24th, ‘that the fleet left the Hook yes- 
terday, and as I think the Delaware the most probable 
place of their destination, I shall immediately move the 
army that way.” } 

By the end of the month the American army 
was once more on the banks of the Delaware, — 
part of them at Coryell’s Ferry, part at Howell’s 
Ferry, and part at Trenton, — still waiting in pain- 
ful uncertainty to become assured “ of the real 
destination of the enemy.’ ? 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p. 505. 2 Ibid. vol. v. v. 7 
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VV) Ee all eyes were thus turned northward 


or seaward, and attention was waiting pain- 


fully upon the steps of Howe and Burgoyne, of 


Schuyler and Washington, another question had — 
arisen which threatened for the moment to deprive 
the country of the services of three of its best gen- 
erals, Greene, Sullivan, and Knox. As the story of 
this transaction has never yet been fully told, and 
Greene has more than once been taxed with pre- 
cipitancy for an act which was the result of mature 
deliberation, I shall-endeavor, as far as my mate- 
rials permit, to show by what causes he was led, 
at so critical a moment, to an act so decisive as 
the conditional tender of his resignation. 

It was one of the misfortunes of the times, that 
the civil government of the Revolution should 
have devolved upon a legislative assembly. The 
first Continental Congress enjoyed and deserved 
in a remarkable degree the respect and confidence 
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of the country. The second Congress was com- 
posed of eminent men, and succeeded, for a time, 
to the honors and reputation of the first. But 
when it attempted to pass from discussion to or- 
ganization, and to direct as well as to frame the 
machinery of administration, its delays and dis- 
putes and errors and contradictions and hesita- 
tions excited a well-founded distrust of its execu- 
tive skill. Conscious of this distrust, it became jeal- 
ous of its authority ; and instead of endeavoring to 
regain, by correcting its errors, the ground which 
it had lost by committing them, it grew suspicious 
and exacting in proportion to the decay of its 
strength. While this critical change in its rela- 
tious to the country was taking place, important 
changes took place also in the materials of which 
it was composed,—some of its wisest members 
being removed by death, or by imperative calls to 
other fields of duty, or by failing of reélection at 
the regular expiration of their terms of office. 
Among the first elements with which it was 
brought into collision were the newly organized 
governments of the States. The question of State 
rights, that unsolved problem of our history, be- 
gins almost with the beginning of the war. How 
abundant and active the materials of disunion 
were, and how difficult it was even for leading 
men to rise above them, might be proved by nu- 
merous passages in the letters of Washington and 
Greene, if it were not still more evident from the 
conduct of the local legislatures. How far this 
spirit might have been counteracted or controlled 
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if the policy of the Congress had been that policy of 
prompt decision and energetic action which, com- 
manding respect at all times, commands in times 
of general danger general and implicit obedience, 


itis impossible to say. The problem of union was 


a complex problem, hedged round with natural and 
artificial difficulties, to which the political science 
of the day, contemplating it from a lower point of 
view and with a narrower horizon than ours, af- 
forded no satisfactory solution. To meet it and 
solve it in the midst of an exhausting civil war 
required a larger comprehension, a firmer control 
of the passions, and a clearer perception of gen- 
eral truths, than are often given to large bodies, 
whether they meet for deliberation or for action. 


They were not given to the Congress nor to the 


State governments of the Revolution. 

Another element with which it was brought into 
immediate and constant relations was the army ; 
and, unfortunately for both, these relations, from 
their very nature, brought into immediate and 
constant contrast the elements of opposition which 
they both contained, rather than the elements of 
harmonious action, which they also contained in 
an almost equal degree. Ifthe Congress was com- 
posed of the representatives of the people, the 
army was composed in a large proportion of the 
constituents of the- Congress. More than once 
also, during the course of the war, men who had 
done good service for their country as soldiers, 
withdrawing from their original field of action, 
did equally good service for her as statesmen. 


(9) 
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And more than once, too, men who had proved 
themselves wise and eloquent in counsel were 
found at the head of a regiment, or even in more 
subordinate positions in the army. Sullivan, 
Schuyler, and Varnum became distinguished mem- 
bers of Congress, after having been distinguished 
generals. John Dickinson was serving in the 
army during a part of 1776 with the same zeal 
with which ‘he had served in Congress during an- 
other part of the same year. Washington himself 
had passed directly from his seat in Congress Hall 
to the camp before Boston. The real interest and 
the real object of the citizen in arms and of the 
citizen in the toga were still the same. 

But their poimt of view was different. The 
ever-present object of Congress was discussion as 
a means of organization. ‘The ever-present object 
of the leaders of the army was decision as a means 
of action. Congress counted obstacles, weighed 
difficulties, balanced opposing advantages, eating 
and sleeping meanwhile and refreshing mind and 
body as nature bade. But while Congress was. 
deliberating upon the best way of procuring meat, 
the army was often brought to the verge of 
starvation for the want. of it. While Congress 
was discussing by a warm fire the most eligi- 
ble method of providing the army with tents 
and blankets, half the army was sleeping on the 
snow without either blanket or tent. While Con- 
gress was framing elaborate resolutions, and draw- 
ing out and equipping regiments upon paper, 
officers in the field were standing disheartened 
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before their thinned and disheartened ranks. No 
object could wear the same shape or color to men 
who contemplated it from such different points of 
view. 

And yet the object of Congress and of the army 
was the same, — independence; and in both bodies 
the leaders were contending for it under the same 
fearful responsibility of fortune and life. 

In an organized government, the army, how- 
ever constituted, is the instrument of government, 
and subject implicitly to its control. In a revolu- 
tionary government, the army is the organ of rev- 
olution; and government, in its relations with 
it, must recognize its equal claims to respect and 
consideration, for the only hold which it has upon 
it is the hold of opinion. When the war began, 
Congress held the army by harmony of opinion, 
and might easily have continued so to hold it 
until the end of the war. But to do this, it should 
have made it its aim to inspire the army with con- 
fidence in its justice and energy. Errors of states- 
manship, like errors of generalship, would easily 
have been forgiven and forgotten; for both states- 
men and generals had still much to learn. Unfor- 
tunately, while the best generals strove earnestly 
to correct their errors by their experience, Con. 
gress, in too many things, clung obstinately to its 
errors, in spite of the most decisive experience. 

Those errors were twofold, — errors of policy 
and errors of principle, — the one tending to un- 
dermine the respect which, in the beginning, was 
felt for their wisdom; the other, to awaken a gen- 
eral distrust of their justice. 
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The first year of the war demonstrated the dan- 
ger of short enlistments and temporary levies. 
But more than half the second year was allowed 
to pass before it was decided to raise an army for 
the whole duration of the war. The first campaign 
demonstrated the necessity of providing by reg- 
ularly organized departments for the food, clothing, 
and transportation of the army ; but it was not till 
late in the second year that a board of war was 
organized ; and not till later still that the Quar- 
termaster-general and Commissary-general were 
allowed to devote themselves to their duty in 
camp, instead of waiting idly for orders at the door 
of Congress. All experience and the simplest rea- 
soning showed the importance of strengthening the 
hands of their General by passing promptly all 
the acts needed for the conduct of an army in the 
field, or the support and instruction of an army in 
quarters ; but, in spite of all experience and the 
plainest reason, Congress persisted in its unsea- 
sonable delays. Washington was compelled to 
take the field, with his ranks half filled, his mag- 
azines inadequately supplied, and his men badly 
clothed, badly armed, and often ignorant of the 
first rudiments of their duty. The policy of the 
Congress, in the organization and support of the 
army, was a policy of tergiversation and delay. 
No wonder that the army, leaders and all, should 
early lose their confidence in its wisdom ! 

But the dissatisfaction did not end here. One of 
the earliest felt of the numerous wants of the army 
was the want of good officers,— men to whose 
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intelligence, judgment, and consciences the lives 
of their subordinates could be intrusted with full 
confidence that the trust would neither be rashly 
assumed nor carelessly administered. To select 


them in the beginning from the mass of unproved 


candidates was impossible; but in the course of 
two campaigns, the characters and pretensions of 
men were well tried, the chaff thoroughly sifted, 
and what remained might be confidently accepted 
assound. The army of 1777 contained materials 
out of which all the vacant grades might have been 
safely and adequately filled; not, indeed, with men 
who had learned their profession in all its details, 
but with men who had been tried in battle, who 
had been tried in long marches and comfortless en- 


-campments, and who had given abundant proofs of 


courage, intelligence, and endurance. The raw 
recruits that came into the hands of men like 
these soon became patient of labor and privation, 
and bold in the presence of the enemy. It was 
evidently the policy of Congress to secure by all 
proper and reasonable inducements the services of 
such officers for the war. It was the duty of Con- 
gress, in its dealings with them, to remember that 
in becoming soldiers, and exposing themselves to 
the dangers and privations of a soldier’s life, they 
adopted, with the ideas of subordination that le 
at the basis of military discipline, the ideas of rank 
and grade which define and circumscribe that sub- 
ordination. 

But Congress remembered nothing of this. It 
required of them the service of officers, but gave 
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them a pay hardly sufficient to enable them to live 
like private soldiers. It demanded the present 
sacrifice of cold, hunger, hard service, and exposure 
to sickness, wounds, and death; and refused the 
prospective reward of half-pay or pension when 
sickness or wounds should have incapacitated them 
for further exertion, or death should have made 
their wives unprotected widows, and their chil- 
dren helpless orphans. Forgetting that pride is 
an essential element of the military character, and 
that self-respect is essential to a healthy and sus- 
taining pride, it trifled with their claims to rank by 
the accepted rules of service, and claimed and ex- 
ercised the power of dealing with commissions ac- 
cording to its own good pleasure. John Adams, as 
we have already seen, did not hesitate to write: 
“Our late promotions may possibly give disgust, 
but that cannot be avoided”; and by an error 
which, though not uncommon, is one of the most 
baneful into which a statesman can fall, applying 
a principle of Grecian and Roman polity to a so- 
ciety founded upon an entirely different basis from 
that of Greece and Rome, he added :— 

“T hope, for my own part, that Congress will elect an- 
nually all the general officers. If, in consequence of this, 
some great men should be obliged at the year’s end to go 
home and serve their country in some other capacity, not 
less necessary, and better adapted to their genius, I do 
not think the public would be ruined. ‘The officers of the 
army ought to consider that the rank, the dignity, and the 
rights of whole States, are of more importance than this 
point of honor; more, indeed, than the solid glory of any 
particular officer. The States insist, with great justice 
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and sound policy, on having a share of the general officers 
in some proportion to the quotas of troops they are to raise. 
This principle has occasioned some of our late promotions ; 
and it ought to satisfy gentlemen. But, if it does not, 
they, as well as the public, must abide the consequences 


of their discontent,’’ 2 


It did not satisfy gentlemen; for they very 
naturally thought that the sacrifice of domestic 
happiness and professional advantages which they 
had made, and were still making, gave them an un- 
questionable claim to all the privileges which the 
usages of modern society attached to their official 
position. They felt that, by those usages, to be 
superseded was to be degraded; and that,if much 
was due to the critical condition of their country, 
something also was due to that universal princi- 


ple of human nature which compels the man who 


has been degraded in his own eyes to look upon 
himself as hopelessly degraded in the eyes of the 
world. Therefore the laws of promotion became 
at a very early period of the war a subject of se- 
rious thought to all who were within the sphere 
of their influence ; and, except the Commander-in- 
chief, all were almost equally within it. And thus, 
as early as the second campaign, it came to be re- 
garded as an accepted principle, and consequently, 
an imperative rule of action, that the promotion of 
a junior officer over a senior must, except in the 
case of some distinguished service, be received as 
a public declaration that the senior was unfit for 
his position.” : 


1 Life of John Adams, by Charles 2? For the facts on which these gen- 
Francis Adams, p. 263. ' eralizations are founded, I must ‘refer 
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How Greene felt upon this subject, and how he 
felt toward Congress, will best appear from his own 
letters. His correspondence with Samuel Ward 
from the camp before Boston, had given him an 
early view of the dissensions in Congress; and his 
official position, as well as his personal relations 
toward Washington, had given him a distinct view 
of the dilatoriness of its action. Still, he had 
hoped that the Declaration of Independence, by 
pledging all to the same cause, might lead to 
greater harmony of sentiment, and that the neces- 
sity of united exertion for sustaining that declara- 
tion might produce greater promptness of action. 
How these hopes waxed and waned with the fluc- 
tuations of events I have already shown wherever 
I have found an expression of them in his letters. 
In 1777, they had sunk very low. 

We have already found him writing to Washing- 
ton from Philadelphia, toward the end of March: 
‘There is so much deliberation and waste of time 
in the execution of business before the Assembly, 


to Washington’s and Greene’s let- 
ters, to the Journals of Congress, and 
to the contemporary histories, which, 
if Iam not greatly mistaken, bear me 
fully out in all my positions. It is 


the greatest of all absurdities to rep- - 


resent the Revolution as the work 
of either the people or of Congress ; 
it was the work of a few leading men 
who inspired confidence and awak- 
ened enthusiasm in spite of the errors 
of Congress and the shortcomings of 
the people. But for the reverence 
inspired by Washington, the people 
would have failed the Congress and 
Congress the people. But for the 


sustaining sympathy of Greene, Sul- 
livan, Schuyler, Knox, Hamilton, the 
two Morrises, and a few more, both 
civilians and soldiers, Washington 
would have sunk under the burden 
of responsibility and labor. 

Vide Greene to Board of War, 
Nov. 7, 1780. Also letter to Wash- 
ington, Nov. 13, 1780, and Noy. 19. 
Also letter from Reed, Life of Reed, 
vol. ii. p.872. Also a letter of John to 
Henry Laurens, corr. of F. Laurens- 

“ Ac mihi multa agitanti constabat, 
paucorum civium egregiam virtutem 
cuncta patravisse.” —Sallust, Cat., 
53. 


} 
; 
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that my patience is almost exhausted. I cannot 
get the resolve respecting the cartel passed so soon 
as I want it. I know your delicate situation, and 
the anxiety you must be under.” For want of 


this cartel, hundreds of gallant soldiers were lan- 


guishing in the sugar-houses and prison-ships of 
New York. 

On the 8th of April Congress had passed a re- 
solve for erecting monuments to Warren and Mer- 
cer. One had already been voted to Montgomery 
on the 25th of January, 1776. Greene welcomes 
the act as wise and just. Hesees in it the means 
of binding the Congress and the army more closely 
together, and strengthening the influence of the 
one by increasing the confidence of the other. 


‘s The monuments,” he writes to John Adams on the 


_ 2d of May, “* you are erecting to the memory of the great 


heroes Warren, Montgomery, and Mercer, will be a pleasing 
circumstance to the army in general, and, at the same time, 
a piece of justice due to the bravery of the unfortunate 
generals. These things are attended with but little ex- 
pense, and have great influence. I would beg leave to 
propose another species of honor to animate the living to 
great and worthy actions. Patriotism is a glorious princi- 
ple, but never refuse her the necessary aids. Let a num- 
ber of medals be struck, of different figures emblematical 
of great actions, with a motto expressive of the same. 
These medals to be presented by Congress to such of the 
officers as shall perform some great and noble act, — speci- 
fied by some previous resolution for that purpose, — the 
officer that claims it to wear it as a mark of distinction due 
to his merit. These will be a species of honors attended 
with no expense, and at the same time have a great influ- 
ence. ‘They will also serve to fix the honors of the army, 
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dependent upon the dignity of Congress ; and I conceive 
it an object of great importance to unite the wishes of the 
army with the views of Congress. ... . 

‘¢T concur with you in sentiment as to the propriety and 
necessity of taxation. Had the measure been adopted in 
New England, instead of endeavoring to regulate the prices 
of things, it would have had a much better effect. You 
may rely upon the army in general, and me in particular, 
doing everything in our power to aid and assist the Con- 
gress In carrying into execution every necessary resolve as 
far as our influence extends.” 


If he was frank in condemning the errors of 
Congress, he was evidently no less frank in ac- 
knowledging its merits. Nor was he less ready to 
acknowledge the vices of the army. 


“You lament,’’ he writes to the same correspondent on 
the 28th of May, “ the general corruption of manners, and 
the increase of vicious habits, that prevail in the army. 
It is a serious truth, and much to be lamented. I know of 
nothing that a people can receive in exchange for the loss 
of their morals that is an equivalent. I am sensible of the 
force and justice of your remarks, that the vices of the 
army prevent many from engaging in the service, more 
than the hardships and dangers attending it. 

‘¢T am not one of those fine gentlemen who despises all 
moral rectitude and religious duties. Although Iam no 
enthusiast, nevertheless I most devoutly believe in the ob- 
servance of religious duties.” 


He had already written, “The clergy are most 
certainly useful and necessary in the army, and 
ought to be decently provided for.” 


Adams, it must be remembered, was chairman 
of the Board of War: — 


‘You say,” Greene writes to him on the 7th of May, 
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‘your opinion is of no consequence to the Continent, and 
you are happy it is not. You add, had you conceived the 
conduct of our army, or the defense against the operations 
of the enemy, depended in any degree upon you, you 
should not have contented yourself with such vague con- 


jectures. Iam at a loss to conceive your meaning. Are 


not the military operations entirely under the direction of 
Congress? Have you not all the information that we 
have respecting the enemy’s force and ours? Are you 
not acquainted with the enemy’s motions, and of ours also, 
as early as possible? Are you not as deeply interested in 
the consequences of this dispute as any one man in Amer- 
ica? Have your constituents not a right to expect you'll 


_ give your counsel in every instance when it may be useful? 


Would you persuade me you are insensible of the weight 
and influence your opinion hath in all public measures ? 
Under all these considerations, how am I to conceive your 
opinion is of no consequence, and that you are happy it 
is not ? 

“T readily agree with you in sentiment, that there is 
on one man, either in the civil or military line, of such 
mighty consequence that the liberties of America are de- 
pendent upon his will or existence. Yet there are several 
in both departments that America might sensibly feel the 
loss of at this time. If I could persuade myself that am- 
bition was the leading principle, either in the cabinet or 
field, I would have no further connection with the dispute , 
for I feel the principle of humanity too forcibly to think 
myself justifiable to sacrifice the happiness of thcusands 
only for the purpose of rearing up a few important char 
acters. 

“J note your observations upon a certain: general, that 
he might be of more importance to the Continent if he 
thought himself of less. | Your opinion, in this instance, 
is very different (if I remember right) from what it was 
last. summer upon a similar occasion. ‘Then you said it 
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was necessary to think more of ourselves and things less 
impracticable, — this was the way to surmount difficulties. 
Although I wish the Congress to support their dignity in 
every instance, yet I hope they will carefully avoid sport- 
ing with the finer feelings of the gentlemen of the army, 
unless it is necessary for the good of the public or to sup- 
port their own dignity. 

‘‘ You observe that prejudice, caprice, and variety are 
the common offspring of all revolutions, and that I have 
less to fear from them than I imagine. ‘These evils will 
rather increase than decrease with the confusion of the 
times, and they will rage in proportion as the dispute 
grows more or less doubtful. If you wish to establish 
your own authority ; if you wish to give a proper tone to 
every State ; if you wish to silence all the little factions 
that restless spirits may produce ; if you wish to be feared 
abroad, and loved and respected at home, — establish 
your army in its full force. Nothing can give you so 
much authority, weight, and dignity as an army at your 
command, superior to all your for kip: and duinestic ene- 
mies. ‘The prospect of safety will be a pleasing circum- 
stance to the people, and conciliate and reconcile them 
fully to your administration. An army thus organized, 
government fully established in the respective States, the 
authority of Congress fully acknowledged by each, cannot 
fail of making America both easy and contented and 
“happy at home, and loved and feared abroad. Nothing 
can be more mortifying and distressing to the feelings of 
humanity than a long continuance of the present calami- 
ties; and more especially when we consider that, by a 
proper exertion, we may exterminate those hostile in- 
vaders of human happiness and the rights of mankind. 
Remember the long war with the United States, and the 
blood and treasure ‘spent in that dispute for want of a 
proper exertion at first.” 


It is evident from these letters, that Greene is 
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far from claiming for the military department 
powers that belong to the civil department. An- 
other letter brings out this fact in still stronger 
light : — 


“‘T have had it hinted to me,” he says in a letter of 
the 28th of May, “ that General Schuyler was about to be 
created President of the Congress, and to hold his mil- 
itary command in the army. I take this early opportunity 
of expressing my abhorrence of such a measure. No free 
people ought to admit a junction of the civil and military ; 
and no man of good principles would ask it, or ever accept 
of an appointment which may be improved by corruption 
to the prejudice and injury of the rights of a free people. 
The best way to guard against evil is to avoid temptation. 
If General Schuyler is (of) a mind to be in Congress, let 
him resign his commission, and not hold two offices so in- 
compatible one with the other. I have no objection to 
General Schuyler as a general, neither have I to his being 
President of the Congress, if he is thought to be the most 
suitable person for that important trust. But he must 
cease to be a general before he commences a member of 
Congress. I will not hold a commission under that State 
who blends those two characters together. I think them 
incompatible with the safety of a free people, and I can 
assure you, I am not fighting for a change of masters, but 
to have none but the law.” ‘ 


But while he was thus prepared to uphold the 
dignity of the civil power he claimed the privilege 
of freely animadverting upon its errors. 

‘**T have no wish to see such a large proportion of im- 
portant offices in the military department in the hands of 
foreigners. I cannot help considering them as so many 
spies in our camp,! ready to take their measures as their 


1 That Greene’s view of the real just, no one can doubt who has read 
character of many of these men was Duportail’s letter to the French Min- 
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interest may direct. If foreigners are introduced, their 
command should not be very extensive, then the injury 
cannot be great; but even in this case it is an injury to 
‘America, for the multiplying foreign officers gives us no 
internal strength. A good nursery of officers, nursed by 
experience, firmly attached to the interest of the country, 
is a great security against foreign invaders. ‘The only tie 
that we have upon foreigners, is the sentiment of honor, 
too slender for the happiness of a country to depend upon, 
— while officers created from among the people are bound, 
not only by the ties of honor, but by that of interest and 
family connection. We, in many instances, see the power 
of British gold ; let us not neglect to guard against its in- 
fluence. I have no narrow prejudices upon this subject, 
neither have I any private differences with any of those 
gentlemen. My opinion is founded upon the general con- 
duct of mankind.” 


On the 28th of May, in the same letter in which 


he speaks so strongly of the rumored appointment. 


of Schuyler to the Presidency of Congress, he re- 
turns again to the subject of foreign officers : — 


““T must again repeat the impropriety of creating so 
many foreign officers. A very considerable part of our 
force will get into their hands. What method can Great 
Britain take to defeat us more effectually than to introduce 
a great number of foreigners into the army, and bind them 
to her interest by some very interesting considerations ? 
That this is practicable, nobody will doubt. That we 
ought to guard against it, everybody must allow. British 
gold may reason forcibly with those whose hopes and 
future expectations are not connected with the people they 
betray. 
ister, or De Kalb’s letters to the Duke it, to Lafayette or Steuben. Fleury, 


de Broglie. The remark does not Armand, Kosciusko, and Pulaski 
apply, nor in strict chronology could also belong to the exceptions. 


a 
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“IT am told by Captain Moduit (Mauduit), a French 
gentleman lately created a captain in the train of artillery, 
that one Du Coudre (Coudray) is engaged by Mr. Deane 
as major-general of the train. The impropriety of putting 
_a foreigner at the head of such a department must be 
obvious to everybody: besides the impropriety, you will 
deprive the army of a most valuable officer, universally 
acknowledged as such. The exchange will be much against 
you, besides the injustice you will do to a man who has 
served you with fidelity and reputation. I beg you will 
take it under consideration seasonably. I know not the 
powers of Mr. Deane, but I think such powers are dan- 
gerous and unfit to trust with any man. If this gentleman 
is to be appointed a major-general, [ wish it may be of the 
foot instead of the artillery.” 


Washington was writing letters of similar im- 
port at the same time.’ And in a letter of the 
Ath of June to one of his brothers, Greene repeats 
in substance what he had twice represented so 
strongly to Mr. Adams. 


“God knows how long this war may last; the want of 
union and virtue among the Americans may protract it for 
some time. We have now a very respectable force in the 
field from the southward, though not large. The Eastern 
troops are very backward in coming on. The State of 
Pennsylvania is in great confusion. The Quakers are poi- 
soning everybody: foolish people! The Congress and I 
do not agree in politics ; they are introducing a great many 
foreigners. I think it dangerous to trust so large a part of 
the American army to the command of strangers. British 
gold is of a poisonous quality, and the human heart treach- 
erous to the last degree. There are no less than four general 
officers of the [ French] nation now in the American service. 


1 See particularly a letter of May Sparks, Writings of Washington, vol 
81st, to the President of Congress. iv. p. 444. 
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There is a French gentleman sent over by Mr. Deane to 
have the command of all the artillery in America. If his 
appointment is confirmed, it will rob us of one of the best, 


or at least, as good an officer as we have in the service, 


General Knox. I tremble for the consequences, as I fear 
it will ruin the whole corps, and it is now upon a very re- 
spectable footing, and increasing in perfection daily. Wis- 
dom and prudence sometimes forsake the wisest bodies. I 
am exceedingly distressed at the state of things in the great 
National Council.” 

With an opinion so decided, so evidently the 
result of patient meditation, and so perfectly in 
harmony with the opinion of Washington, it is 
easy to conceive that he watched the action of 
Congress carefully, and waited anxiously for the 
result. He received assurances, it 1s said, from 
Mr. Adams, that Deane’s contract would not be 
confirmed ; * but he received also, through another 
channel and from another member of Congress, an 
equally positive assurance, not only that Du Cou- 
dray had obtained the full rank which that con- 
tract assured him, but that his commission was to 
be dated from the Ist of August, of the preceding 
year, eight days earlier than his own. If he had 
approved of Knox’s view of the question, while as 
yet it had no apparent bearing upon his own rank, 
he could not hesitate about the course which self- 
respect and consistency required of him, when it 
was thus unexpectedly brought to his door. In 
the eyes of the army, to be superseded, was to be 
degraded; and, in a position wholly dependent 
upon opinion for its efficiency, to be degraded 

1 Life of John Adams, p. 264. 
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was to be deprived of the power of honorable ex- 
ertion. On the Ist of July, therefore, more than 
a month after he had called the attention of Mr. 
Adams to Du Coudray’s pretensions, he wrote to 
the President of Congress : — 


‘** A report is circulating here at camp, that Monsieur 
Du Coudray, a French gentleman, is appointed a major- 
general in the service of the United States, his rank to 
commence from the Ist of last August; if the report be 
true, it will lay me under the necessity of resigning my 
commission, as his appointment supersedes me in command. 
I beg you'll acquaint me with respect to the truth of the 
report, and if true, inclose me a permit to retire.” 


The same mail which carried this letter carried 
letters of the same import from Sullivan and 
Knox. Congress was very angry, and after dis- 
cussing them Saturday, July 5th, resumed the 
discussion Monday, the 7th; and “ unanimously ” 
resolved : — 


“That the President transmit to General Washington 
copies of the letters from Generals Sullivan, Greene, and 
Knox to Congress, with directions to him to let those ofh- 
cers know that Congress consider the said letters as an at- 
tempt to influence their decisions, an invasion of the liber- 
ties of the people, and indicating a want of confidence in 
the justice of Congress; that it is expected by Congress 
the said officers will make proper acknowledgments for an 
sterference of so dangerous a tendency; but if any of 
those officers are unwilling to serve their country, under 
the authority of Congress, they shall be at liberty to resign 
their commissions and retire.” 


John Adams, it is supposed by his biographer, 


1 See Journals of Congress, ad diem. 
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was the author of this resolution ;*+ and, not con- 


tent with this, he wrote to Greene a private letter, 
“placing before him at once,’ says the same au- 
thority, “the alternative of withdrawing ‘his act 
or of giving in his resignation.” How Greene 
viewed Adams’ letter I have no positive means 
of ascertaining. Mr. C. F. Adams says, “ Greene 
never answered Mr. Adams’ private letter, nor 
did he resume the correspondence.”* The corre- 
spondence, it is true, was dropped somewhere about 
this time; and it is not till the 28th of January, 
1782, that I again find him writing to Mr. Adams. 
But in that letter, which was an answer to a letter 
of Mr. Adams, introducing the Count de Noailles, 
and expressing a desire to renew their correspond- 
ence, he not only says, “ the correspondence had 
been dropped from your disinclination and not 
mine,” but attributes that disinclination to “ prej- 
udices” which Adams “had let in to my disad- 
vantage, such as my being more influenced by men 
than measures, and that in the field I had neither 
activity nor enterprise. However mortifying these 
things were, my pride would not permit me to un- 
deceive you.” Now, unless we suppose Greene’s 
memory to have been singularly at fault, we must 
lay the interruption of the correspondence to Mr. 
Adams, and not to him; and, consequently, must 
suppose that he did answer the letter in which his 
somewhat arrogant correspondent undertook to in- 
struct him in the law of duty and honor. What 
the tone of that answer was likely to be may be 
1 Life of John Adams, p. 264. 2 Ibid. p. 265. 
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conjectured from his letter of the 19th to the 
President of Congress, acknowledging the com- 
munication of the angry resolve of the 7th: — 


*¢ His Excellency has communicated to me a resolution 
of Congress, of the 7th inst., founded upon three letters 
from the Generals Sullivan, Knox, and myself, relative to 
Mr. Du Coudray’s supposed appointment, agreeable to the 
contract between him and Mr. Deane. 

** [ confess that it was a matter of infinite surprise to me 
that an interpretation of so deep a complexion should have 
been put upon a meaning so innocent and inoffensive as 
that contained in those letters. Nor can I be persuaded 
but that Congress, upon a dispassionate review of the mat- 
ter, will readily perceive that they have embraced ideas by 
no means deducible from anything we have done ; and will 
in justice recall a censure equally severe, unmerited, and 
injurious. It is a fact well known, that Mr. Deane, a 
public envoy from these States, did make a contract with 
Mr. Du Coudray investing him with the supreme com- 
mand of the artillery, and the rank of major-general from 
the first of August last; this contract I verily believed 
the Congress had confirmed and ratified. It is unneces- 
sary to mention the reasons that induced that belief; but 
what seemed to stamp it with infallible certainty was a let- 
ter from a member of Congress to that import, who might 
be supposed to speak the sense of that body. 

«© We could not possibly divine the secret intentions of 
Congress; and could only judge from appearances and 
circumstances of common notoriety, which concurred to 
establish the idea that prevailed. On the supposition that 
I was superseded by Mr. Du Coudray, could my feelings 
and determination be any other than what they there ap- 
peared? And can it be said that I had not competent 
ground for makirg that supposition? Its not having been 
at once openly announced by Congress is no objection to 
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it, for this was ascribed to, and might have proceeded from 
motives of delicacy; for although reasons of policy might 
demand the sacrifice, and necessity urge the measure, yet 
that delicacy would dictate the propriety that the knowl- 
edge of it should come to me through a different and more 
indirect channel. 

‘‘T see not how similar applications to Congress from 
three officers, equally interested in the same event, and 
consequently speaking the same language, on a principle 
so natural, and so well supported as that which actuated 
us, could be deemed a combination, or construed into an 
attempt to ‘ influence their discussions, an invasion of the 
liberties of the people, and indicating a want of confidence 
in the justice of Congress.’ Did I not know it to be the 
case, I could not imagine that these expressions had not 
other foundation than merely a request (from officers who 
had reason to believe themselves superseded), to be per- 
mitted to retire, on condition it should be so; how could 
this be considered as an attempt to influence their decis- 
ions? For my own part, I shall retire from the service 
without a single murmur, when the interest or happiness 
of my country demands so necessary a sacrifice. I trust 
the Congress in all their acts have an eye to the common 
good, and never do violence to the feelings of individuals, 
but where necessity sanctifies the measure. To refuse a 
person liberty to retire in this situation would be cruel and 
unjust. I do not hold my character as an officer in such 
high estimation as to think that declaring my intention to 
resign could have any effect upon the determination of 
Congress, especially in a matter in which it is to be sup- 
posed they act either from national views of policy, or from 
a preference to superior merit. Neither am I disposed to 
enter into any unlawful combination to do myself private 
justice, however great my injuries, real or imaginary. In 
the present case my situation was rendered ineligible ; my 
feelings as a soldier forbid my holding a command that was 
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linked with evident signs of personal degradation. I had no 
conception that an application founded upona supposed event 
could either be affrontive to the delicacy or dignity of the 
governors of a free people; and, therefore, am persuaded 
my meaning and intentions must have been wholly mistaken. 

*¢ Whatever influence I could have must be in propor- 
tion to the importance of my military character; take 
this away, and I stand upon the footing of a common citi- 
zen ; and it seems to me somewhat extraordinary, that an 
offer to lay that aside should be deemed to import such 
dangerous consequences as are imputed to it. I did not 
complain of any injustice, demand reparation for any in- 
jury, but simply state the information I received, and ask 
permission to retire if it was true. ‘The question of right 
is entirely untouched. 

“There are often weighty motives for superseding 
officers of whatever rank, and this might possibly have 
been the case in what I thought had happened, so that 
the supposition did not by any necessary implication im- 
peach the justice of Congress ; but as I was not acquainted 
with these reasons, and perhaps could hardly be brought to 
feel their force if I was, I only declared my wish to con- 
form to those maxims universally established among civil- 
ized nations, and necessary to be upheld in the military 
line, and to relinquish a station which I could no longer fill 
with satisfaction or honor to myself. I might add much 
to show that my letter does not warrant the construction 
put upon it; but ’tis a subject of a delicate nature, and 
will not admit of a free discussion. 

“With respect to that part of the resolution which de- 
clares ‘ that if any of those officers are unwilling to serve 
their country, under the authority of Congress, he shall 
have liberty to retire,’ I answer that I have all the respect _ 
for Congress a free citizen ought to have for the represen- 
tatives of himself and the collective body of the people, 


and that it is my glory and happiness to serve my country, 
VOL. I. 27 
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under the authority of those delegated by her to direct her 
councils and support her interests. I have nota single 
thought or wish inconsistent with this; but at the same 
time, I as freely answer that I esteem it my duty to do it 
in a manner most compatible with the dignity of the man, 
the citizen, and that of a soldier, while I sustain the char- 
acter ; and will immediately renounce any station in which 
I cannot act with honor, and have recourse to that in which 
I can flatter myself I shall always be ambitious of, the 
character of a useful and good member of society. In my 
military capacity, I have and will serve my country to the 
utmost of my ability while I hold it, but Iam determined 
to hold it not a moment longer than I can do it unsullied 
and unviolated.”’ 

‘* A letter of the 19th, from General Greene, and one 
of the same date from Joseph Trumbull, were read,” says 
the Journal of Congress for the 23d of July, “ Ordered, 
To lie on the table.” | 

‘Your letter of the 8th was duly received,” writes 
Washington to the President of Congress, on the 12th of 
July; ‘and, agreeably to your request, I communicated 
to Generals Greene and Knox the resolution of Congress 
respecting them and General Sullivan, the last of whom I 
have not seen since it came to hand.” 


No further allusion to the subject occurs, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, either in the 
Journals of Congress or in the private correspond- 
ence of the three generals. To Washington it is 
not probable that Greene communicated either of 
his letters, for while he could entertain no doubt 
of Washington’s opinion as a soldier, he had too 
much respect and consideration for his position as 
commander-in-chief to ask for a positive expres- 


8 Journals of Congress, ad diem. Sparks, Washington, vol. iv. p- 490. 
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sion of it upon so delicate an occasion. What 
Washington thought his own letters show; and, 
in weighing all the evidence, it seems more than 
probable that Congress was upon the point of com- 
mitting a great injustice, and doing a very unwise 
and arbitrary act. As it was, on the very day on 
which it passed its angry resolution it voted an 
advance of one thousand dollars to Du Coudray ; 
and it was not until the question had been many 
days in the hands of a committee, and several 
times before the House in committee of the whole, 
that a final decision was reached. Instead of 
giving him the command of all the artillery, it 
was resolved: “ That Mons. Du Coudray be ap- 
pointed inspector-general of ordnance and military 
manufactories, with the rank of major-general.” } 


1 Journals of Congress, Monday, Aug. 11, 1777. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


American Army on the Banks of the Delaware. — Perplexed by 
Howe’s Movements. — Different Opinions about them.— Uneasiness 
caused by the Evacuation of Ticonderoga. — Glimpse of Inner Life. 
— Schuyler and New England Officers. — Letters and Extracts. — 
Council of War. — Lafayette. — Army on the Point of Moving 
Northward.— Howe in Chesapeake Bay. — American Army marches 
Southward. — March through Philadelphia. — Washington Recon- 
noitering. — Camp at Red Clay Creek. — Greene condemns the 
Position. — Henry Lee. — Army at Chad’s Ford. — Battle of the 
Brandy wine. 


Ki left the Americans once more on the banks 

of the Delaware. It is easy to imagine how 
the old soldiers felt as they looked upon the scene 
of their winter sufferings and victory, —orchards 
laden with fruit, fields almost ripe for the sickle, 
where they had left ice and snow; men and women 
at their daily work, and children merrily playing 
in the streets and at the cottage doors, where they 
had left an insolent enemy in all the pride and all 
the terrors of war. How eagerly must they have 
pointed out the sites of every incident to their 
new companions. Here we struggled with the 
ice. Here we landed. On that spot Washington 
mounted his horse. It was there that Sullivan 
struck into the river road; and Greene filed off to 
the left. At this hour, and just as day was break- 
ing, we found a man chopping wood, and learned 
from him where to look for the guard. Down 
that street we fired and charged, and in this or- 


_— 
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chard the Hessians laid down their arms. It is 
easy, too, to conceive that neither Washington nor 
Greene could approach these scenes without a 
grateful swelling of the heart, and renewed con- 
fidence in the justice of their cause. 

But still all was uncertainty and doubt. 

“General Howe’s in a manner abandoning 
General Burgoyne,” writes Washington to Gates, 
from Coryell’s Ferry on the 30th, “is so unac- 
countable a matter that, till I am fully assured it 
is so, | cannot help casting my eyes continually 
behind me.” ? 

The next day brought intelligence that wore an 
air of certainty, — the fleet was at the capes of 
the Delaware. Washington and Greene would 
have still waited for more positive information ; 


but the pressure from without was so strong, that 


it was decided to advance still nearer to Philadel- 
phia and take quarters at Germantown? And 
thence Washington writes to his brother on the 5th 
of August : — 

*‘We have remained in a very irksome state of sus- 
pense ; some imagining that they are gone to the south- 
ward, whilst a majority, in whose opinion upon this occasion 
I concur, are satisfied that they are gone to the eastward.” 8 

“ We are yet entirely in the dark,’ he writes to 
Putnam on the 7th, and orders “ the heavy baggage 
of the army to be thrown over the Delaware 
again’’ ; and holds “the men in constant readiness 
to march the moment we receive any accounts of 
the enemy.” # 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. 8. 8 Sparks, ut sup.. 
2 Ibid. p. 21, and Greene to Var- * Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. 
num, infra. 24, 
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Still, “casting his eyes” anxiously behind, he 
put his army once more in motion for Coryell’s 
Ferry; and once more the fleet was seen, and 
again an express came booted and spurred from 
Congress with the tidings. The army halts at the 
Cross-roads in Buck’s County, waiting anxiously, 
curiously perhaps, to see how all these conflicting 
movements will end. Time lags heavily, and all 
grow impatient for a decision. 

‘“We have been in and about the city of Philadelphia 
for near a fortnight past,’ Greene writes to a brother on 
the 11th of August, from the camp at the Cross-roads “‘ig- 
norant of General Howe’s destination. I hope it will not 
be against New England, but I have my fears. We were 
marching towards Coryell’s Ferry from the city, expecting 
the fleet was gone eastwardly, when, by an express from 
the President of Congress, last night, we learned that 
the fleet are bound westwardly. I wish it may be true. 
It was said that two hundred sail were.seen off the coast 
between Delaware and Chesapeake bays; but I doubt 
the intelligence, for I cannot persuade myself that Gen- 
eral Burgoyne would dare to push with such rapidity 
toward Albany, if he did not expect support from General 
Howe.” 


Meanwhile one of the daily topics of conversa- 
tion in camp, and at head-quarters, was the army 
in Canada. : 

‘¢ You must learn to be a philosopher,” Greene writes 
to a brother, from whom he had received a desponding 
letter; ‘‘to behold misfortunes. without repining, limit 
the passions, the appetites, and desires to the state of the 
body, and the necessity of the times. | However unfortu- 
nate things may appear, let us console ourselves with re- 
flecting that the greatest good often springs out of what 
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we consider as the worst of evils. General Burgoyne’s 
triumphs and little advantages may serve to bait his van- 
ity, and lead him on to his total ruin. This is not improb- 
able, when we consider the temper of the human heart, 
the history of mankind, and the dispensations of Divine 
Providence upon the rise and fall of men and kingdoms. 
The campaign opened with a very fortunate train of 
circumstances. General Howe was foiled in all his ma- 
noeuvres, and disgraced in every movement. Our suc- 
cess was equal to our utmost wishes. ‘The Northern 
department has brought disgrace upon the American 
arms, and a cloud over New England. But even all 
these misfortunes may be a necessary prelude to Gen- 
eral Burgoyne’s final overthrow. I agree with you, that 
there is something very mysterious in conducting the 
military operations to the northward. There must have 
been a want of judgment in the choice of the posts and 
extent of the works, or some great negligence in fairly 
representing the true state of things. We were all led 
to believe the situation of the place so strong by nature, 
and so improved by art, that the garrison was sufficient to 
defend itself against any number that might be brought 
against it. Whatever may be the source of the misfortune, 
it is not owing to cowardice. I have been with General 
St. Clair in two actions, and know him to be a man of 
bravery ; and it is agreed on all hands, that the garrison 
was in high health, and full of spirits, and left the place 
with great reluctance. ‘Charity obliges me to suspend my 
opinion until there is a fair and candid inquiry made into 
the cause of the evacuation of Ticonderoga; and if it was 
necessary to evacuate it, why it had not been done earlier. 
If the stores and garrison had been saved, the loss of the 
place would have been inconsiderable.” 


His brother’s letter contained gloomy pictures 
of the condition of the country, anc the spirit of 
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the people. Greene takes a wiser and calmer view 
of things : — | 


“You lament the ruin of trade, the depreciation of 
money, and the discontent of the people as so many sure 
marks of the downfall of our cause. ’Tis true our trade 
is greatly injured; but remember, whilst it rains upon us 
the sun does not shine upon them. Our trade is, perhaps, 
not more injured than theirs; we must balance accounts in 
national suffering. If the diminution of their force and 
resources equal our misfortunes and losses, then we are not 
sufferers on the great scale of national gain. The depre- 
ciation of money is rather a temporary and in some re- 
spects a local evil. ‘The increase of trade, and a proper 
attention to taxation, will soon correct theevil. The army 
are the greatest sufferers. All the other parts of the com- 
munity regulate their conduct and prices by one another. 
But the wages of the army are fixed,and unchangeable. 
There is a fund of hard money now establishing in Europe 
sufficient to pay the interest of all our loans. This cannot 
fail of establishing the credit of the money abroad and at 
home. ‘This is a good piece of policy. The discontent of 
the people is not greater than is to be expected in every 
revolution, when robbed of the blessings of peace and 
plenty, and forced into a long and distressing war to 
obtain some future advantage, that they have but an indis- 
tinct conception of. I have no doubt of a happy issue, 
although we may experience many calamities in the course 
of the dispute.” : 


Shall I bring another side-light of domestic feel- 
ing into this self-drawn picture of the statesman 
and soldier ? 

‘“‘ You distress me exceedingly,” he continues, *‘ in com- 


mitting to my charge the care of your family. God grant 
you may long live to discharge the duty yourself. I feel 
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the force of brotherly affection equally strong with your- 
self. I have been equally happy in our itienal good un- 
derstanding. The sweet pleasures of social fellowship 
have ever tame one of the greatest sources of my happi- 
ness. J’ew misfortunes in life, however tender my other 
connections may be, could equal the loss. Although I 
should esteem this charge one of my greatest misfortunes, 
yet I trust I should discharge my duty to the survivors of 
the family with such a brotherly affection as to leave no 
cause of a blush when we meet in another world. But 
Heaven avert so great an evil to them and to me, and 
grant yan long life and better health, shall be my constant 
prayer.” 

And Heaven heard the prayer; and of his five 
brothers, all survived him many years,— one of 
them nearly a half-century, down to my early 
manhood. 

I have spoken with a natural pride of Greene’s 
having himself inoculated during his first visit to 
New York, in spite of the prejudices against in- 
oculation which had taken such firm hold of the 
common mind. I finda record of another common 
prejudice which he did not escape, and trifle as it 
may seem, I record it, for such things are essential 
to the truth of my portrait. He was told that his 
little daughter was “ marked with port-wine.” 


** Be pleased,” he writes, ‘‘ to send some to the nurse 
and direct her to wash the part and give the child a little. 
This, however simple it may appear, has been often known 
to remove the marks.” 

Such were some of the thoughts that followed 
him to his tent, mingling with official duties and 
filling the heavy hours of protracted expectation. 
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In every letter the same questions recur. Where 
is Howe? Where is Burgoyne? How long are 
we to remain here idly waiting the development 
of events? “ You are very much mistaken about 
the destination of Sir William being known be- 
fore yours reached me,” he writes to General Var- 
num on the 14th. 


‘“‘T am totally ignorant yet. This manceuvre of General 
Howe is so strange and unaccountable that it exceeds all 
conjecture. General Burgoyne’s rapid marches into the ~ 
country is a strong proof to me that he expects to be sup- 
ported from some other quarter. ‘This leads me to con- 
clude that General Howe’s designs are ultimately against 
New England, notwithstanding his eccentric movements. 
I am glad to hear you are so well prepared to defend the 
Highlands. I fear the obstructions in the river will scarcely 
prove sufficient to check the enemy’s progress with their 
ships. Your observations are very just respecting General | 
Schuyler ; if he has lost the confidence of the people, his 
talents will be useless. The Congress were made sensible 
of that and have appointed General Gates to the command. 
I hope he will succeed better. I think it an object of the 
first importance to give a check to Burgoyne, and the very 
plan you mention has often been proposed both with re- 
spect to Burgoyne and New York. Philadelphia is the 
American Diana; she must be preserved at all events. 
There is great attention paid to this city ; it is true it is one 
of the finest upon the Continent, but in my opinion is an 
object of far less importance than the North River. Our 
position in the Jerseys was calculated to cover the North 
River and Philadelphia, and afford protection to the State 
of New Jersey, but the cry was so great for the salvation 
of Philadelphia that the General was prevailed upon tc 
leave Coryell’s Ferry, contrary to his judgment, and 
march down to the city, and I expect to have our labors 
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for our pains. We are now within about twenty miles of 
tlie city, waiting to get. better information. There have 
been several expresses from Sinepuxent, an inlet about 
half-way between Delaware and Chesapeake Bay, who con- 
fidently assert the fleet has been seen off there for several 


~ days; but I cannot credit it. I shall mention to the Gen- 


eral the Rhode Island troops are without commissions, and 
also the detachment that is detained at Rhode Island con- 
trary to your orders.”’ 


It will be seen by the manner in which Greene 
speaks of Schuyler’s removal from the command 
of the Northern army that he approved of it as a 
necessary act of policy at that critical moment of 
our fortunes. Schuyler’s talent and patriotism he 
does not call in question, but he does question the 
propriety of giving him the command of men to 


_whom he was personally unacceptable. The North- 


ern army was composed chiefly of New England 
men, and an eye-witness tells us that, believing the 
New England officers to be “‘a disgrace to their 
stations, Schuyler was at no pains to conceal the 
extreme contempt he felt for them.’ * However 
unfit for their stations many of these men may 
have been, they were officers like him, they held 
their commissions by the same title with him, it 
was through them that his orders reached the com- 
mon soldier, and it was as much if not more to 
them than to him that the common soldier looked 
for the indulgences that contributed to his comfort, 
and the direction that made him useful. Justice 
as well as policy demanded a recognition of these 


1 Graydon’s Memoirs of his Qwn Time, p. 148. 
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claims. Schuyler did not recognize them, and 
New England men could not persuade themselves 
that the man who in his official intercourse with 
them could not command his own * peevishness ”’ * 
was qualified to command them. It is difficult to 
see how an army of citizens, contending for their 
rights as citizens, could come to any other con- 
clusion. | 

It would appear, moreover, that Schuyler’s claims 
had been enforced by his friends with some degree 
of the haughtiness which he displayed in his inter- 
course with his New England officers. 


‘General Schuyler,’ Greene writes to John Adams on 
the 5th of April, ‘is going to Congress armed with the 
imperial cohorts of New York, to support the assertion 
that the Northern operations depend eiitirely upon his be- 
ing continued in the command: a dispassionate inquiry, 
perhaps, may convince you of his usefulness; if not, it 
will afford you an opportunity to convince the State of 
New York that the salvation of America don’t depend 
upon the political sentiments of Albany County.” 


It is not impossible that, with all Greene’s study 
to overcome it, some tinge of sectional feeling may 
have lent its coloring to his judgment upon this 
occasion, just as it tinged Washington’s judgment 
of New England in ’75. Neither is it impossible 
that he may have regarded the enforcement of 
Schuyler’s claims as a sectional question in itself, 
and consequently as tending to foster a spirit 


1 “Fe,” a New England officer wine, and after announcing his wants 
who came on business while the Gen- was dismissed with that peevishness 
eral was at dinner, ‘‘was neither of tone we apply to a low and vexa- 
asked to sit nor to take a glass of tious intruder.” — Graydon, p. 144. 


: 
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which it was a duty to suppress. However this 
may be, his personal relations with Schuyler, 
though never intimate, were always _ pleasant. 
In April he wrote :— 

“General Schuyler thinks, with me, that it will be ex- 


ceeding difficult, if not impossible, for the enemy to pene- 
trate the country by the way of Ticonderoga.” 


And in August, while justifying the policy of 
Schuyler’s removal, he leaves his talent and _ pa- 
triotism unquestioned. When the whole history of 
the campaign became known, he probably regret- 
ted that the New York general was not permitted 
to gather the laurels which he had so diligently 
sown. But now he could only judge from facts 
apparently established, though not explained, and 


these were of a nature to awaken serious doubts 


and still more serious anxiety. 
Meanwhile summer was passing, and the cam- 


paign hardly begun. 


“‘T readily acknowledge the propriety of your observa- 
tion,’ Greene writes to General Varnum from the Cross- 
roads on the 17th, ‘that delays are dangerous, and that 
the prime of the season is wasting while we are basking 
in the sunshine of Pennsylvania, but repentance often 
comes too late. Could we have divined how General 
Howe would have directed his future operations, some 
part of your plan might have been carried into execution. 
Che destruction of General Burgoyne’s army is one of the 
hrst objects upon the Continent ; but how to effect it is the 
question. You see he moves with caution, notwithstand- 
ing our army flies before him. It is near a month since 
he landed at Skenesborough. His advance parties have 
advanced only about twenty or thirty miles, and nothing, 
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or next to nothing, to oppose him. Sure I am he never 
would have dared to penetrate an inch if he had met with 
a serious opposition. It is said our troops are panic-struck : 
this is strange ; they have met with no misfortune. I am 
confident if there is a formidable force collected under the 
command of General Gates, that Burgoyne never leaves 
sight of his shipping. His retreat is secure while he has 
the command of South Bay; in that situation he will rest 
unless he can bring over a great part of the country to 
join him. How that might encourage him I cannot pre- 
tend to say. Could I persuade myself that Burgoyne would 
not retreat upon the Northern army’s being reinforced, I 
would run all hazards to attempt his obstruction, But I 
am well persuaded he would retreat immediately to Ticon- 
deroga; where it would be out of our power to do him 
any great injury. I wish the, party that is coming by the 
German flats would be defeated ; 1 am much afraid of the 
consequences of their successes: the disaffected people 
joined by the Indians will render that a troublesome neigh- 
borhood. There is a corps of riflemen detached to combat 
these Indians, under the command of Colonel Morgan. 
‘¢*Tam under no apprehensions about the troops at Rhode 
Island, unless they are joined by General Howe’s forces ; 
they are as innocent and harmless as can be expected. 
The greatest injury they do us is the distressing trade, and 
alarming the fears of the people on the surrounding shores. 
‘¢ Our situation is not a little awkward, — buried in the 
country, out of hearing of the enemy. His Excellency 
is exceedingly impatient ; but it is said, if Philadelphia is 
lost, all is ruined. It is-a great object, to be sure, but 
not of that great magnitude that it claims in the measure 
of the American police. Rest assured we shall not remain 
idle long. This is a curious campaign: in the spring we 
had the enemy about our ears every hour; the Northern 
army could neither see nor hear of an enemy. Now they 
have got the enemy about their heads and we have lost 


—— — 
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ours, compelled to wander about the country like the Arabs 
in search of them. 

‘I think there is force enough gone and going to 
the northward, if they are well directed and led on with 
spirit; but without that they will be idle and useless. 

‘‘T am glad to hear your forces are healthy ; ours are 
growing more so than they were. I can assure you I was 
no advocate for coming so hastily here ; for I ever thought 
General Howe’s motions very equivocal. But the loss of 
Philadelphia would injure us more than our taking New 
York would them. And it is not certain our rapid march 
did not hinder the enemy from coming up the Bay to the 
city : they were hovering about the coast for several days 
 *tis very certain.” 


The camp on the Neshaminy was beginning to 
grow uncomfortable under the hot August sun, and 
there was much reason to fear that a longer stay 
might seriously affect the health of the army.’ 
Washington resolved to change his ground. But 
at the same time he had become convinced that 
the British fleet was gone to the southward, and 
that in changing his ground it was full time to 
make some move of sufficient importance to coun- 
teract the effects of the loss of Charleston, — if 
Charleston, as now was feared, should fall into 
the hands of the enemy. He accordingly called 
a council on the morning of the 21st, and upon a 
careful consideration of the subject it was unan- 
imously concluded, — Ist, “That the enemy had 
most probably sailed for Charleston; 2d, That it 
was not expedient for the army to march south- 
ward, as it could not possibly arrive in. time to af: 

1 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. 41. 
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ford any succor; 3d, That the army should move 
immediately toward the North River.”* It was 
in this council that Lafayette first took his place 
as Major-general, and here began that friendship 
with Greene which, surviving ever fresh in the 
breast of the true-hearted Frenchman, made La 
Grange and the Rue D’Anjou homes for me, when 
in 1827,a boy of sixteen, I went to him in the 
name of the friend whose ashes had been lying 
forty-one years in their unknown grave. 

Hamilton was sent to carry the resolves of the 
council to Congress, and bring back “ the results 
of their opinion.” ? By three o’clock the active 
young aide-de-camp was at the door of Congress 
Hall with Washington's letter in his hand, Con- 
gress read it, “adjourned for two hours,” and, meet- 
ing again at five, | 

“Resolved, That Congress approve the plan of marching 


the army toward Hudson’s River, and then that General 
Washington act as circumstances may require.” ® 


But on the next day, while they were busy with 
new resolves, came at half past one another pant- 
ing express from the southward to tell them that 
“near two hundred sail of Mr. Howe’s fleet [were] 
at anchor in the Chesapeake Bay.” * 

Here then all doubts were ended; the British 
general was resolved to have Philadelphia; and 
O! what fear and trembling came over loyal men 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. vy. p. * Journals of Congress, Thursday, 
41. August 21, 1777. 
2 Tbid. p. 40. * Sparks, Correspondence of the 


Revolution, vol. i. p. 429. 
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and women in the devoted city, and how hard the 
Tories found it to hide their joy and smile soberly 
as they trod with elastic step the streets that were, 
as they now felt sure, speedily to be filled with 
the representatives of their king. Congress knew 
what slippery ground it was standing on, and 
passed quick resolves for moving the public stores 
out of harm’s way, for calling out the militia and 
for strengthening the hands of Washington. 

And Washington, when the tidings reached him, 
hastened his preparations ; and putting his army in 
motion early next morning, was within “ about five 
miles” of the city by nightfall. The next day was 
Sunday, and the early morning was fair; but it 
soon came on to rain, threatening to “spoil the 
stores and wet the army.”* But by seven the rain 
ceased, and Washington, drawing out his men in 
long array, as Clearchus lengthened his line of 
Greeks to multiply them in the eyes of the won- 
dering Persians,’ led them through the city, down 
Front Street and up Chestnut, and out by the road 
towards Wilmington, in quick continuous march 
without halting. “What an army!” said both 
Whig and Tory, as they saw them pass, the shorter 
men of each company in the front rank, the taller 
behind them; some in hunting-shirts, some in uni- 
form, some in common clothes, some with their 
hats cocked, some without, and of those who did 
cock them, not all wearing them the same way, 
but each man with a green sprig, emblem of hope, 
in his hat, and each bearing his firelock with what, 


1 John Adams to his Wife. Letters, vol. i. p 253. 2 Anabasis, ii. 4. 
VOL. I. 28 
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even to instructed eyes, had the air of skillful train 
ing! Each brigadier-general was at the head of 
his brigade, each division-general at the head of 
his division, — Greene first, with the gay Blodget 
and high-spirited Clarke at his side. Washington, 
too, rode surrounded by his staff. The drums beat 
and the fifes played in the centre of each brigade, 
the inspiring trumpets sent out their clear voices 
from the heads of the columns, and mingling with 
the measured tread of man came the tramp of 
horses and the rumbling of artillery. Handker- 
chiefs waved towards them from the windows, 
loyal voices cheered and blessed them as they 
went by; some eyes, too, lowered upon them from 
behind half-drawn curtains, and when the martial 
array had passed slowly out of sight, some drew 
long breaths again, and felt as if such men with 
such a leader must conquer, while others, shaking 
their heads gravely, said, “There are but eleven 
thousand of them fit for service, and the British 
are fifteen.” 

Thus, hastening forward, Washington soon found 


himself as near the enemy as he cared to bring the 


main body of his forces without a more accurate 
knowledge of their position. Then with Greene 
and Lafayette and their aids he went forward to 
reconnoitre. Gray’s Hill and Iron Hill were the 
only spots in the neighborhood of Elkton high 
enough to command an extensive view, and from 
these the American officers looked long and anx- 
lously south-eastward, where a few tents, with the 
1 Graydon’s Memoirs, Littell’s ed., p. 291, and J. Adams, ut sup. 
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British flag waving haughtily over them, were the 
only signs of the invader that the eye could de- 
tect. How many were landed, or how soon they 
would be prepared to push forward, it was impossi- 


ble to ascertain. Night came upon the little party 
as they turned their horses’ heads homewards, and 


with it a sudden tempest of wind and rain. Wash- 
ington sought with his companions the shelter of 
a neighboring farm-house. It was a gloomy even- 
ing, with the black storm without and the crowded 
little room within, clothes drenched with rain, and 


uppermost in every mind but Washington’s the 


fear that some partisan of the enemy might secretly 
bring him down upon them as he had been brought 
down upon Lee not a twelvemonth before. But 
the night passed away without alarm, though 
sleepless for Greene, and at daybreak they were 
all in the saddle again, glad to feel their horses 
under them and see an open road before them; 
and then, as he set spurs to his steed, Washington 
frankly avowed that he had done an imprudent 
thing and made a lucky escape." 

Greene was next sent forward with Weedon, one 
of his brigadiers, to select a position for a camp. 
After a careful examination, be fixed upon the 
Cross-roads about six miles from Elk, with an 
open country behind to draw supplies and rein- 
forcements from, and good skirmishing ground in 
front, from which it would be easy to harass and 
annoy the enemy while he was engaged in collect- 
ing the provisions and carts ana! horses that he 


1 Lafayette’s Memos, vol. i. p 21. 
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needed for putting his army in motion. But before 
Greene’s report could reach head-quarters a coun- 
cil of war had decided upon another position and 
another policy. An encampment was chosen right 
in the enemy’s path, — Redclay Creek, about half 
way between Wilmington and Christiana. “ You 
cannot hold your ground,” said Greene, “if they 
advance ;” and when it was urged that unless the 
way was blocked up, Sir William Howe would push 
straight on for Philadelphia, he replied, “ Howe 
will not think of such a thing until he has beaten 
this army.” * 

Meanwhile, great exertions were made to remove 
the stores with which the country abounded out 
of the enemy’s reach, and Greene being in the ad- 
vance behind Whiteclay Creek, most of this duty 
fell upon him. 

‘“‘Inclosed,” he writes to Washington on the 2d of 
September, ‘is a letter from Mr. Levi Hollingsworth, rel- 
ative to the situation of the stores in that quarter. Gen- 
eral Muhlenberg has marched with his detachment to 
cover the removal of the stores. If your Excellency thinks 
an additional force is necessary it shall be sent imme- 
diately. I wait further orders.” 


At this moment a new figure appears on the 
crowding scene, one that we shall often meet in 
the sequel, and even day by day, during the most 
active portion of the Southern campaigns. 


“Mr. John Rudolph,” says Hollingsworth’s letter, 


‘who was reconnoitering with Captain Lee yesterday, 


1 See Gordon, vol. ii. p. 494. learn by a letter of Gordon’s to him, 
Greene was Gordon’s authority, as I April 5, 1784. 
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near the Head of Elk, says they saw signs of a detach- 
ment of troops from the enemy having gone towards Not- 
tingham, Captain Lee supposed them, by their track, to 
be about five hundred horse and foot.”’ 


It was a fit rising of the curtain upon the 
checkered career of the gallant young Virginian 
whom companionship in toil and danger was to 
unite in such close bonds of friendship with Greene, 
and who after many vicissitudes, and much honor 
and praise, was, forty-one years later, to end his 
days in obscurity and suffering under the roof of 
Greene’s youngest daughter." 


‘¢ Nothing new in camp since I wrote you last,’’ Greene 
writes to his wife on the Tth of September, from the camp 
near Wilmington, “only that the army are advanced in 
line with me. ’Tis said this morning the enemy are 
coming out. A note, this moment received from Captain 
Lee, of the light-horse, favors the opinion. I am just 
going out upon a reconnoitering party. You must excuse 
a short letter.” 


The position of the Americans, although care- 
fully strengthened, was found, as Greene had fore- 
seen, to be untenable, and upon the enemy’s 
advance they fell back to Chad’s Ford on the 
Brandywine. 


**The enemy marched out day before yesterday,” 
Greene writes to his wife on the 10th; ‘* they took post in 
a position to turn our right flank, the Christiana Creek 
being on our left, the General thought our situation too 

1 At Dungeness, Cumberland Isl- within a few feet of my grandmother’s 
and, Ga. I remember well the large grave. ihe estate now belongs to 
room with its unfinished walls of my cousin, P. M. Nightingale, son of 
tabby-work in which he died, and the General Greene’s eldest daughter, 


little grave-yard ina corner of an old Martha Washington. 
cotton field in which he was buried, 
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dangerous to risk a battle, as the enemy refused to fight 
us in front. The General ordered the army to file off to 
the right, and take post at this place. A general action 
must take place ina few days. The army are in high spir- 
its, and wish for action. .... Here are some of the most 
distressing scenes imaginable, — the inhabitants generally 
desert their houses, furniture moving, cattle driving, and 
women and children travelling off on foot, — the country 
all resounds with the cries of the people, —the enemy 
plunders most amazingly. ‘The militia of the country are 
not like the Jersey militia; fighting is a new thing with 
these, and many seem to have but a poor stomach for the 
business. 

‘‘ Tam exceedingly fatigued. . I was on horseback for 
upwards of thirty hours ; and never closed my eyes for near 
forty. Last night I was in hopes of a good night’s rest ; but 
a dusty bed gave me asthma, and I had very little sleep 
the whole night ; but little as it was, I feel finely refreshed 
this morning.” 


This is not the first mention of asthma, as the 
reader will remember; and henceforth in reading 
of Greene’s laborious days it should be borne in 
mind, that his nights were often passed in strug- 
eling with this painful disease. 

The battle which all were anxiously awaiting 
was at hand. larly on the morning of the 11th, 
the enemy were seen approaching in force by the 
road to Chad’s Ford, where, expecting the principal 
effort to be made, Washington had drawn up his 
main body, Wayne with Proctor’s artillery in 
front, behind an intrenchment on the bank of the 
river, and Greene with his two brigades on the 
heights in their rear. The morning wore away 
in skirmishes and cannonading, Washington and 


. 
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Greene passing most of it together at head-quar- 
ters, three quarters of a mile from the ford, wait- 
ing the moment of decided action. ‘Toward 
eleven came a messenger from Sullivan, who was 
two miles higher up the stream in command of the 
right, saying that a large body of the enemy was 
marching for the upper fords by the great valley 
road. The force in front could not be the main 
body then; and Howe was repeating the ma- 
noeuvre which had given him the victory of Long 
Island. Washington instantly decided to cross 


and attack the enemy on the opposite side of the 
ford. Orders were sent to Sullivan to cross at the 


same time, and fall upon the left wing. Greene 
immediately put his brigades in motion, and was 
already over the ford with the advance when 


another messenger came: there was no large 


body on the great valley road, the whole British 
army was in front; Greene and Sullivan were rush- 
ing upon certain destruction. Greene was recalled, 
and Sullivan directed to wait further information 
and orders. 

Two more anxious hours passed. Another mes- 
senger came, no longer with hearsays and con- 
jectures, but an eye-witness, barely escaped with 
panting horse from the hands of the enemy. 
Howe’s manoeuvre had again succeeded, and Corn- 
wallis was already on the left bank, pressing down 
toward the rear of the Americans. Sullivan was 
hurried off to meet him. Wayne was ordered to 
watch the ford, where the body that all the morn- 
ing had been feigning an intention to pass would 
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now, doubtless, try to pass in earnest. Greene 
was directed to hold himself in readiness to suc-— 
cor either Wayne or Sullivan, as circumstances 
might require. Washington remained with Greene 
waiting for the first sounds of the conflict. 
Another long watching and waiting. At last, 
between four and five, came a sudden burst of 
cannon and musketry from northwestward, borne 
over the fields and woods in the still autumn air. 
It-was heard far off in distant Philadelphia, also, 
muttering ominously at the windows of Congress 
Hall, and, booming heavily through the streets, 
brought men quickly together in anxious groups,’ 
—the Tories by themselves, the Whigs, too, by 
themselves, looking at each other askance in silent 
expectation. They are at if, thought Washington 
and Greene, as the sounds came faster and faster | 
and in heavier surges, swelling at last into a con- 
tinuous roar. Washington, pausing but a mo- 
ment to give his orders to Greene, pushed forward 
by the nearest way, eager for the battle, his horse’s 
head close upon the flank of his guide’s horse, 
leaping the fences in his path, and calling out im- 
patiently, “ Push on, old man! push on!” 
Greene, too, pressed forward with Weedon’s 
brigade by the nearest road, hoping to come up 
in time for a share in the fray ; his well-trained 
men chafing from the inaction of the morning, © 
warmed by the roar from the battle-field, which 
grew louder and distincter at every step, and try- 
ing, as experience served them, to conjecture the 
fortunes of their countrymen from the eddying 
1 Lafayette’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 25. 
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tide of sound. They had nearly four miles to go, 
but in forty-five minutes’ the four miles were 
passed ; and as they came up, Pinckney, one of 
Washington’s aids, met them with instructions to 
halt Spottswood’s and Stephens’ regiments in a 
ploughed field on Sullivan’s right, and form them 
there. For Sullivan, after a gallant resistance, had 
been defeated, and his broken ranks were scat- 
tered in the woods, and crowding through the 
road in the rear. It was too late to think of 
saving the day, but the army might yet be saved; 
and to Greene the difficult and dangerous task 
was assigned. 

His two brigades— for Muhlenberg’s joined him 
by another road—were all Virginians but the 
Pennsylvania regiment of Walter Stewart; and 
all of them carefully trained under the eyes of 
their leaders, the resolute Weedon, and the impet- 
uous Muhlenberg. Weedon, though but an inn- 
keeper at Fredericksburg before the war, had so 
zealously “fanned the flame of sedition”’ till it 
broke out, and had taken so active a part in it 
when it did, that he was made a brigadier in the 
promotions of 1777, and fortunately for both, was 
assigned to Greene’s division, in the general dis- 
tribution of the army. “My dear old friend,” 
Greene’s letters to him begin, and the friendship ' 
lasted through life. Muhlenberg, though a Ger- 
man Pennsylvanian by birth, had studied theology 
at Gottingen, had been ordained in London, and 
was pastor of a parish in Virginia at the opening 
of the war. How he passed from the pulpit to 


1 Greene to H. Marchant. 
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the head of a regiment I have already told; how 
gallantly he bore him in battle I shall now tell. 
Without wasting time in vain efforts to check 
the tide of flight, Greene ordered his men to open 
their ranks as the fugitives came up, and close 
them again promptly when they were passed. 
The artillery, too, was directed to keep up a con- 
stant fire, and hold back the enemy; and, thus 
marching and fighting, half a mile was slowly 
passed when, coming to a narrow defile flanked by 
woods on both sides, and commanding the road by 
which the army was to retreat, he ordered Weedon 
to hold it with his own brigade, while he crossed 
over and held the road with Muhlenberg. Day 
was nearly spent when these arrangements were 
completed. ‘The fog of the morning had melted 
away before the mid-day sun, but the evening © 
vapors were now gathering, and the tree-tops 
were all aglow with the rich hues of sunset. Still, 
thought Cornwallis, Greene’s fated antagonist, as 
he urged forward his exulting battalions, there are 
three quarters of an hour of sunlight yet, full as 
much as we shall want to complete the rout of these 
rebels, and put, perhaps, an end to the war. And 
forward swept the bristling ranks, their guns and 
bayonets shining like silver, says one who saw 
them; on they swept, grenadiers, light infantry, 
Anspachers and Hessians, till the deadly fire from _ 


the American guns met them from the road in their — 


front and the defile on their left flank, making their 
deep lines quiver and bend, as a corn-field quivers 
and bends to the whirlwind. But Cornwallis’s stern 
eye was upon them, as, arrayed in the bright scar- 
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let of his grade, with glittering epaulets and rich 
gold lace, firm and erect, he sat on his noble horse 
watching the eddying tide of battle; and, fearing 
the reproof of that eye, they promptly reformed 


_ their ranks and rushed on again to the assault. 


: 


And again the deadly tempest met them, and again 
they wavered and fell back. “To the bayonet! 
to the bayonet!” now resounded along the line, and 
the tall grenadiers smiled grimly under their black 
caps ; and the high-trained light infantry and mus- 
tachioed Hessians filling up the gaps in their pla- 
toons, and throwing forward their keen bayonets 
rushed with a mingled shout of hatred and indig- 
nation to the charge. But if any among them had 
leisure to look across the lessening interval be 
tween the two hostile fronts, thick strewn already 
with wounded and dying and dead, he would have 
seen the American line compact and firm; he 
would have seen at its head, on a large white 
horse, the stately form of Muhlenberg; be would 
have seen a keener and more prophetic eye than 
Cornwallis’s sweeping over the field, and taking 
in the whole position at a glance. ‘The Anspach- 
ers started with amazement as they looked, for in 
Muhlenberg they recognized one who had sud- 
denly come among them ten years before at Gét- 
tingen; and in a wild, boyish freak, had served 
awhile in their ranks, leaving behind him deep 
impressions of an inflexible will and impetuous 
temper. “Hier kommt Teufel Piet!” (“ Here 
comes Devil Pete!”) cried the old soldiers as they 
gazed, and knowing that where he led there would 
be need of all their strength, braced themselves 
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firmly for the shock. And now bayonet met bay- 
onet, thrust for thrust, man contended with man, © 
strong arm against strong arm, and skill was 
matched with skill. Charge followed charge in 
quick succession ; the sun sank behind the trees, 
and still the battle raged. At last, borne down by 
numbers, Weedon was forced froin his ground ; but 
still maintaining a firm front and with face towards 
the enemy, he brought off his men in good order, 

to the road in Muhlenberg’s rear. Then, too, 
Greene having accomplished his purpose, and 
given the broken divisions time to make sure 
their retreat, slowly drew off the whole division, 
and as twilight deepened into darkness, the weary 
combatants stayed their hands from the work of 
death. And as they slowly made their way along 
the road to Chester, an old man who had fought 
among the young men said sadly to his nearest 
companion, “Three hundred immortal souls are — 
this day to us as though they had never been.” 
“Yes, and we may join them to-morrow,” answered 
the other ; “ but if I live, may I be hanged if I don’t 
avenge their deaths, as far as one arm can do it.”? 


1 The history of this battle is not 
easy to unravel, as the authorities 
stand. I give them all together, — 
Gordon, Marshall, Johnson’s Greene, 
Muhlenberg’s Muhlenberg, Proceed- 
ings of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, September and December, 
1846, Washington’s Works, vol. v., 
Greene MSS., Howe’s Official Report 
in Almon’s Remembrancer, vol. Vv. p. 
409, Lafayette’s Memoirs, vol. v. p. 1. 
I have chiefly followed, though with 
some hesitation, Johnson’s account 
of the part taken by Muhlenberg’s 


brigade, knowing that he was assisted 
in the study of the battle by Colonel 
Pinckney, of Washington’s | staff. 
The story of Washington’s having 
pointed out to Greene the position in 
the defile has, as far as I can ascer- 
tain, no other foundation than the 
order suggested by Sullivan and 
conveyed by Pinckney, to halt 
in the ‘ploughed field.” The 
“ploughed field” was the ground 
from which Greene’s retreat began, 
and the pass, according to Gordon 
was half a mile in its rear. 


CHAPTER XX. 


American Army not discouraged by their Defeat.— March to Ger- 
mantown. — Sullivan unjustly blamed. — Weedon dissatisfied. — 
Greene and Washington. — Preparations for advancing towards 
the Enemy. — Advance to Warren’s Tavern. — Battle prevented 
by a Storm. — Greene’s Choice of a Position. — Marches and 
Counter-marches. — Howe deceives the Americans and crosses the 


Schuylkill. 


ND thus the Americans lost another battle, 

but they lost neither heart nor hope. By 
twelve o’clock the troops were “arraying behind 
Chester” for the night. Greene had brought off 
his gallant brigades in good order, and Washing- 
ton, exhausted with the labor and excitement of 
the day and evening, was upon the point of going 
to bed, when he remembered that there was still 
a duty to perform. “Congress must be written to, 
gentlemen,” he said to his staff; pausing at the 
door, “and one of you must do it, for I am too 
sleepy.” Harrison, on whom the duty devolved, 
was too “distressed” to write it, and “put it 
upon ” Pickering, the Adjutant-general. “I wrote 
and gave it to the General to read,” writes Picker- 
ing. “He, with perfect composure, directed me to 
add a consolatory hope that another day would 
give a more fortunate result.” “And that,’ said 
Pickering to Mr. Sparks when he related the in- 
cident, “ was the most important point of all.”? 


1 T am indebted to Mr. Sparks for a letter from Pickering to Judge Pe- 
this anecdote, which is also given in _ ters, for the loan of which and other 
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By four in the morning the letter was in the 
hands of John Hancock, who caught eagerly at the 
well-timed hope. “I am sorry,” he writes, “ for 
the unfortunate issue of the day, but from the 
troops keeping up their spirits, I flatter myself 
it will still be in our power to retrieve the loss 
of yesterday”; adding, “I have thought proper, 
in consequence of the intelligence received this 
morning, to call the Congress together at six 
o'clock.” ? 

At six o’clock Congress met, heard Washing- 
ton’s letter, and ordered it to be published; then 
at ten, and passed rapid resolutions for calling out 
the militia, and hastening forward the Continent- 
als “to reinforce the army under General Wash- 
ington”; and then again at five in the afternoon, 
and ordered “a proper boat or vessel to be pro- 
vided” without delay, to convey the wounded La- 
fayette to New Jersey, and “ that the Commissary- 
general of purchases be directed to purchase, on 
the most reasonable terms he can, thirty hogs- 
heads of rum, and that the same be presented to 
the army, and distributed among the soldiers in 
such manner as the General shall direct, in com- 
pliment to the soldiers for their gallant behavior 
in the late battle of Brandywine.” ? . 

Meanwhile, the defeated army was rapidly re- 
turning through Derby to the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, Greene covering the rear with the gallant 


important ones, I am indebted to the 1 Sparks, Correspondence of the 
courtesy of Mr. Charles Eliot Norton. Revolution, vol. i. p. 484. 

The letter to Congress is given in 2 Journals of Congress, September 
Sparks, Washington, vol. v. ». 57. Wy bet ey is 
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brigades, by whose aid he had covered it so effect- 
ually the day before. By the 15th, it was again 
on its late camping-ground of Germantown, soon 
to be its next battle-ground. There, and at Phila- 
delphia, and throughout the country, there was 
much discussion about the causes of the defeat, 
Congress unjustly laying it at Sullivan’s door, and 
even carrying its injustice so far as to order his 
immediate recall from the army, and an official 
investigation of his conduct. But Washington, 
who judged more wisely, remonstrated with them 
against a measure which was to deprive him of 
the services of a valuable officer, when he was 
rather in need of having new generals sent him, 
than prepared to have an old and approved one 
taken away.’ - Congress yielded, — it was no time 
to dispute Washington’s opinions, — and when, at 
the first practicable moment, the official investiga- 
tion was made, Sullivan was justly exonerated 
from all blame” ‘Time has confirmed the decision. 
The conflicting intelligence of the 11th, like the 
want of intelligence at Long Island the year be- 
fore, was the fault, not of the generals, but of the 
means at their command. Steuben was but just 
on his way from Paris to Marseilles, where the 
Flamand was waiting to take him to America, and 
till Steuben came, many of the springs and wheels, 
without which an army cannot act either promptly 
or harmoniously, were wanting. 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. Amory’s able and satisfactory paper 
ol. in the Historical Magazine for De- 

* Ut sup., 62. For a full vindica- cember, 1866, and also in the Pro- 
tion of General Sullivan on this ceedings of the Massachusetts Histor- 
and other occasions, see Mr. T. C. seal Society for 1866-67, p. 380. 
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But if there was much of questioning as to who 
had lost the day, there could be none as to who 
had saved the army. In that “hour and a quar- 
ter” “of hot action,’ Greene had “ confessedly 
saved the park of artillery, and indeed the army, 
from the fatal effects of a disagreeable rout” ;* and 
now his officers looked for a public acknowledg- 
ment of the important service in general orders. 
But no such acknowledgment came, and Weedon 
remonstrated with Greene, and Greene, according 
to one version of the story, with Washington, who 
replied, “ You, sir, are considered my favorite offi- 
cer; Weedon’s brigade, like myself, are Virginians ; 
should Lapplaud them for their achievement under 
your command, I shall be charged with partiality ; 
jealousy will be excited, and the service injured.” 
Greene saw that Washington was right, and de- 
sisted. According to the other version, he refused 
from the first, to carry the complaint to Washing- 
ton, saying, “ Our General has enough to distress 
him ; let us not add to his perplexities. ‘The whole 
army admits the services you rendered ; let us rest 
satisfied with the consciousness of it.’ And that 
this is the true version cannot be questioned, with- 
out calling in question the truth of what Greene 
wrote to Colonel Lee in the letter from which I 
just now quoted; for in that letter, written to 
meet some of Lee’s complaints of unrecognized 
services, after showing them to be altogether 
unfounded, he adds: — 

*¢ How different was my situation in the Northern army ! 

1 Greene to Colonel Lee, February 18, 1782. 


ee 
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I fought hard at Harlem. I was in the action at Tren- 
ton and Princeton. I covered the retreat at Brandywine, 
and was upwards of an hour and a quarter in a hot action, 
and confessedly saved the park of artillery, and indeed the 
army, from the fatal effects of a disagreeable rout ; and 
yet, in all those actions, I never had the honor to have my 
name mentioned to the public, either as being with the 
army, or having done the least thing, notwithstanding I 
was a general officer. At Germantown, I was evidently 
disgraced, though I think, if ever I merited anything, it 
was for my exertions on that day. I have been concerned 
in many other lesser services, which have all been passed 
over in silence. But I never murmured or complained, 
notwithstanding I was held in indignation for faults and 
misfortunes I had no direction of.” ? 


It was by no means Washington’s intention to 
let Sir William Howe get possession of Philadel- 
-phia, even now, without fighting for it, or hold it 
tranquilly if he should succeed in getting it. It 
was a busy time in the American camp where the 
men were furbushing up their arms and preparing 
for another battle; a busy time in Philadelphia, 
where good Whigs were packing up for a sudden 
removal, and commissary officers were hurrying off 
the public stores to places of safety, and Congress 
was pressing its business, and, as an urgent part of 
it, sending off the principal Quakers — “ six wag- 
ons of them with a guard” —to Virginia, in the 
hope of checking the readiness which the brother- 


1 For first version see Caldwell’s ter to Lee was first published by H. 
Life of Greene, p. 58, who evidently Lee (son of the Colonel), in his very 
took upacamp rumor for an authen- clever, but very angry, and there- 
tic anecdote. For second, Johnson’s fore not always trustworthy, Cam- 
Greene, vol.i. p. 77. Greene’s let- paign of 1781, Appendix, xviii. 

VOL. Iv. 29 
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hood had so freely manifested to keep up a trea- 
sonable correspondence with the enemy; it was a 
busy time on the highways also, “no end to 
chaises, coaches, and wagons with fugitives”; a 
busy time in the villages, where “one message 
followed another that the loss of the American 
army was very serious,’ and “the British army 
already near the city;” every village fancying 
that it “ would be the scene of their march, or 
even the battle-field,” and the pious Christian, who 
saw God’s finger in all this trouble, crying, sol- 
emnly, “ Now, Pennsylvania, prepare to meet the 
Lord your God!” But the busiest time and place 
of all, was at head-quarters in Germantown, to- 
ward which all eyes were turned with anxious 
expectation. Cold weather was at hand, and the 
troops needed blankets and shoes.! There was a 
wide-spread disaffection throughout the country, 
making it difficult to obtain provisions or informa- 
tion, and without them, the army could not be 
moved. The British fleet would soon be trying to 
force its way up the Delaware, and the defenses, 
long before begun, must be completed and strength- 
ened. The British army would soon be trying to 
reach the Schuykill, and there were several fords 
to fortify and guard. 

Washington’s pen ran rapidly over quires of 
paper ; Greene’s pen. was tasked for orders and in- 

1 The proof of these statements See also extracts from a very curious 
is so abundant in Washington’s Journal of H. N. Muhlenberg, in the 
Letters, that you have only to turn Life of General Muhlenberg, p. 341, 


over the pages of the fifth volume to et seq. 
find them repeated in various forms. 


‘ 
i 
. 
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structions. There was work, also, for both of them, 
out of doors as well as within, and work for the 
men too, who were set at once to clean their guns, 
and put up their fresh distribution of cartridges, — 
forty a piece. On the 14th, they again turned 
their faces southward toward the enemy, march- 
ing first a few miles up the left bank of the Schuyl- 
kill to Levering’s Ford. “O, for a little more dis- 
cipline, both in officers and men,” thought Picker- 
ing as he saw them, instead of marching directly 
into the water without breaking their ranks, halt 
and loiter on the bank, some stripping off shoes 
and stockings, some their breeches too, and officers 
even quitting their platoons to secure a canoe or 
borrow a horse. “It was a pleasant day,” wrote 
the rigorous adjutant in his daily record, “ and had 


the men marched directly over by platoons, with- 


out stripping, no harm could have ensued, their 
clothes would have been dried by night on their 
march, and the bottom would not have hurt their 
feet.” Once over the Schuykill, Washington 
pressed forward by the Lancaster road to get be- 
tween the enemy and Swede’s Ford. On the 15th, 
he reached the Warren Tavern.’ 

On the next morning, about nine o’clock, the 
scouts brought word that the enemy was advancing 
to offer battle. Detachments were instantly sent 
forward to support the advance guard, and help 
them hold the British in check while the line was 
forming, for, although it was not the ground Wash- 


1 Marshall, vol. i. p. 160. Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. 62. Pickering’s 
Diary, MSS. | 
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ington had intended to fight upon, he was both 
willing and ready to fight.’ The right was quickly 
arrayed for action, Washington sending forward 
Pickering, Adjutant-general, to assist in forming 
the troops. But behind the centre and left was a 
valley of soft, wet ground, impassable for artillery, 
except in that part of it which lay in the rear of 
Greene’s division, “ where there was a firm road.” 
Greene was the first to observe it, and, riding up 
to Washington, asked him if he meant to have the 
troops fight in that position. When Pickering 
returned from the right, the centre was still un- 
formed, and a number of officers were gathered 
round Washington in consultation. “ Pressing his 
horse forward to learn the object,” he found that 
they were still debating whether to “receive the 
British where they were, or cross the valley and 
make their stand on the high ground on the other 
side of it.’ Meanwhile the sounds of musketry 
began to come faster and faster from the front, 
vhere Wayne, with the advanced guard, was al- 
ceady engaged with the enemy, and, as the ap- 
proaching din plainly showed, falling back upon 
the main body for support. The consultation still 
continued. “Sir,” said Pickering, addressing him- 
self directly to Washington, “ the advancing of the 
British is manifest by the reports of the musketry, 
The order of battle is not completed. If we are 
to fight the enemy on this ground, the troops 
ought to be immediately arranged. If we are to 
take the high ground on the other side of the val- 
1 Marshall, vol. i. p. 160. 
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ley, we ought to march immediately, or the enemy 
may fall upon us in the midst of our movement. 
Pray, Sir, decide.” “ Let us move,” said Washing- 
ton; and Greene was ordered to draw up the 
troops in the new position. 

By this time the sky was overcast, and the pat- 
tering of rain began to mingle with the sounds of 
the approaching conflict, gradually deepening from 
shower to shower into a continuous flood. The 
British came to a halt; neither side was able to 
use its cannon, much less its muskets. At night- 
fall the Americans filed off on the road to Yel- 
low Springs, moving slowly and painfully over 
the miry ground, and under the drenching rain as 
it dashed slant upon them, borne furiously hither 
and thither by a sharp, bleak wind. When they 
reached their halting-place, they had to rest them- 
selves as best they might, on the streaming earth, 
their tents being with the baggage-train in the 
rear.’ 

But they were not to rest long, for on examin- 
ing their arms it was found that their ill-protected 
guns were unfit for use, and their worse-protected 
ammunition was water-soaked in their worthless 
cartouch-boxes. Sorely disappointed, and with a 
heavy heart, Washington again put his weary bat- 


1 Most of the details of this para- lenberg’s Journal. I suppose the 


graph I have drawn from the Pick- 
ering manuscripts in the possession 
of Mr. Octavius Pickering, of Cam- 
bridge, who kindly permitted me to 
have copies made of everything in 
them which bore upon my subject. 
The cold wind is spoken of in Muh- 


“large piece of water,’’ mentioned 
by Gordon (vol. ii. p. 515), to be the 
wet valley mentioned by Pickering, 
which with such a rain would soon 
become a pond, and as a pond be re- 
membered by many of the actors. 
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talions in motion toward Warwick Furnace, where 
the strong ground would, he hoped, protect him 
while his men were cleaning and repairing their 
arms, and a fresh supply of ammunition was 
brought up from the magazines. Greene was sent 
forward with Tilghman, one of Washington’s aids, 
to choose a position, and chose one on the range of 
mountains which, extending from Valley Forge to 
the Yellow Springs, — “ difficult of access,” easy 
of descent, well suited for skirmishes and partial 
actions, but impossible to force a general engage- 
ment upon, — offered most of the same advantages 
of ground which had enabled ‘the American gen- 
eral to baffle all the manoeuvres of his adversary 
in June andJuly. And thus, with Wayne close in 
the enemy’s rear, and the main army within strik- 
ing distance of his flank, Greene thought that a 
crippling blow might be dealt if Howe should at- 
tempt to cross the Schuylkill, and a safe retreat 
secured in case of disaster? 

But here as at Redclay Creek, while Greene 
was making his study of the ground, a couneil of 
war was deciding to act by the front, and unfortu- 
nately, if we are to judge by the result on both 
occasions, Washington again accepted their decis- 
ion. That, as a military man, he approved of 
Greene’s plan, it would be wronging him to doubt; 
but Greene’s enemies, who were also his enemies, 
were at this time accusing Greene of a willing- 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. plan of acting on the flank before 
66. the battle of Brandywine was known 

2 Gordon, from Greene’s Memo- at the time, as appears from Graydon, 
randa, vol. ii. p. 516. Greene’s first p. 292. 
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ness to sacrifice Philadelphia from a dread of 
southern influence,’ and Washington seems to have 
felt that, whatever his military judgment might 
dictate, he must again give way to public opinion. 
In this sentiment Greene did not concur, neither 
did he approve of submitting every question to 
the decision of a council of war,— a system which 
betrayed, as he thought, something like a want of 
personal decision. We shall come upon an open 
expression of this thought in a few moments, and 
by and by, when we tell the story of his great 
campaign of 81, we shall see how strictly he lived 
up to the idea of independent action which he 
seems to have already formed. 

In accordance, then, with the opinion of the 
council, Wayne was left in the rear, where he 
soon after met with that bloody disaster, the re- 
membrance of which has come down to us as the 
-massacre of Paoli. Howe for once was wide awake, 
resolved to have Philadelphia by force or by skill, 
cost what it might of toil or blood. And thus 
Washington, too, was kept in constant motion. 
On the 18th, the Americans were at Warwick ; 
on the 19th, at Fatland Ford, on the left bank of 
the Schuylkill, which even at Parker’s Ford, several 
miles higher up, where they crossed, was breast 
high? “His Excellency General Washington was 
with the troops who passed us here to the Perkio- 
men,’ says Muhlenberg’s Diary for Friday, Septem- 
ber 19. “The procession lasted the whole night, 


1 Graydon, p. 292. Muhlenberg’s Journal, Life of Muh- 
2 Sparks, Washing’on, vol.v. p.65. lenberg, p. 342. 
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and we had all kinds of visits from officers wet to 
the breast, who had to march in that condition the 
cold, damp night through, and to bear hunger and 
thirst at the same time. This,” he adds, “robs 
them of courage and health, and instead of pray- 
ers we hear from most, the national evil, curses.” 
But the good man offered up sincere and earnest 
prayers for them. 

The two armies were now near each other, 
front to front almost, with the Schuylkill flowing 
rapidly between. The British tents could be seen 
from Providence “ with a telescope,” and the good 
old Whig who tells us so, seems to have shud- 
dered as he looked out upon them from his once 
peaceful home. His “ weaker vessels baked bread 
twice” during the day, “ and distributed all the food 


they had to the sick and ailing. In the evening © 


a nurse, with three English children of a fugitive 


family of consequence, from Philadelphia, arrived, 


and could get no farther, as it was night. They 
begged for lodging, which we granted, as good or 
bad as we had it. ‘Give shelter willingly’ (Ro- 
mans xii. 15),’ particularly to children who are 
yet saints. There were also two negroes, servants 


of the English family,? who wished to one another 


in secret that the British might be victorious, — 


as then all negro slaves would be free; and this 
opinion is said to be general among all negroes in 
America.” ® 


1 The quotation is from Luther’s 2 Muhlenberg, the reader will re- 
version, “ Herberget gerne.” The member, was a German American, 
English version reads, “Given to and therefore calls these English. 
hospitality.” 3 Muhlenberg’s Diary, ut sup. 
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Instructive glimpses these into the interior of 
a cottage between two hostile armies, whom it is 
sometimes better to see march by from the cot- 
tager’s door with trembling women and children 
around you, than from the strategian’s closet with 
nothing but maps and muster-rolls to remind you 
that you are all children of the same Father. 

On the 17th, the venerable pastor had writ- 
ten: — 


*‘ Here am I old, worn out, with a sick wife subject to 
hysterical paroxysms, have with me two daughters, two 
sons’ wives with two infant children, and my son’s parents- 
in-law, and expect every day and’ hour that a British 
division will cross the Schuylkill and treat us without 
distinction, as the providence of God has ordered and 
will allow. We cannot well fly, for there is no place safe. 
Where the two armies do not reach there are thieves, rob- 
bers, and murderers, who take advantage of the present 


time and condition.”’ 


The American army seemed to bring hope with 
them ; but on the 21st, Sunday, in the afternoon, 
the British were said to be in motion again, likely, 
Muhlenberg was told, “ to come out upon the great 
road at our house and attack the American army. 
We were advised to fly, as a battle might take 
place and our house be plundered or burned.” 
Some of the family resolved to go to New Han- 
over, and wanted him to go with them. He tried 
to persuade his wife to go and “leave [him] be- 
hind alone. She was not to be persuaded, but 
would rather live, suffer, and die with me in Prov- 
idence.” 
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Meanwhile, Howe was manoeuvring to get pos- 
session of the lower fords, and through them of the 
road to Philadelphia, by alarming Washington for 
the safety of his stores at Reading. It was for 
this that his army was in motion, pushing appar- 
ently up the great valley road towards the upper 
fords. Washington resolved to throw himself in 
_ hisfront. “Attwelve o’clock at night the advance 
of the American army, with many field-pieces, 
came past, and some of them knocked at our door, 
as if to break it in. Our people rose, asked them 
what they wanted, and were answered, ‘ Fire” A 
German captain, however, drove them off” 

The British general, meantime, by a rapid coun- 
termarch, had seized Fatland’s and Gordon’s Fords, 
and begun to cross over to the left bank. The 
road to Philadelphia was now open. When the © 
unwelcome news reached head-quarters, “ every 
one,” says Gordon, “ was astonished.” 

‘“¢ On one of these dreary nights,’ writes Pickering, ‘as 
the army marched upwards on the eastern side of the 
Schuylkill, in its rear I fell in with General Greene. We 
descended the bank of Perkiomen Creek together, and 
while our horses were drinking, I said to him: * General 
Greene, before I came to the army, I entertained an ex- 
alted opinion of General Washington’s military talents, but 
I have since seen nothing to enhance it.’ I did not ven- 
ture to say it was sensibly lowered, though that was the 
fact ; and so Greene understood me, for he instantly an- 
swered in these words precisely : ‘ Why, the General does | 
want decision ; for my part, I decide in a moment.’ ”’ 4 

That Greene did decide, after a careful examina- 

1 Gordon, vol. ii. p. 518. 
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tion of facts, with marvelous promptitude, is as- 
serted by all who knew him, and proved by all his 
independent acts. Still, I could wish that he had 
never permitted himself to call Washington’s de- 
cision in question ; for the hereditary reverence I 
have been trained up in for that wonderful man, 
and which Greene’s precept and example have 
made traditional in his family, renders it difficult 
for me to enter into the feelings of those who, act- 
ing with him, and loving and revering him, and 
putting full faith in his civic talents, still permitted 
themselves — as Hamilton and Pickering and Steu- 
ben are known to have done — to doubt his mili- 
tary talents. That Greene’s was but a passing 
doubt, extending to a single quality, and arising 
from the cause already mentioned, will plainly 
appear from the sequel.’ 

Nothing but a battle could now save the city. 
Congress had already withdrawn with the inten- 
tion of reassembling at Lancaster, although they 
afterwards decided to remove to Yorktown ;? and 
wisely, before they separated, they strengthened 
Washington’s hands by an important resolve,’ 
conferring upon him dictatorial powers for sixty 


1 Pickering Papers, and Pickering danger. Did Lafayette look up to 
to Peters, MSS. Ihave been coun- him with any the less reverence ? 
seled not to repeat this anecdote; Quis nescit primam esse historia 
but, as I interpret the historian’s legem, ne quid falsi dicere audeat ; 
duty, the suppression of a character- deinde ne quid veri non audeat; ne 
istic fact is a practical. falsehood. qua suspicio gratiz sit in scribendo, 
Greene saw faults in Washington, ne quasimultatis. Cic. De Oratione, 
but saw, too, that they were outbal- L. ii. 62. 
anced by his virtues. Lafayette tells 2 Sparks, Correspondence of the 
us that Washington’s “reluctance to evolution, vol. i. p. 436. 
change opinion” led him toexpose % Journals, October 17, 1777. 
himself and his suite to a serious 
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days. Still, a battle was looked for, especially by 


Pennsylvanians, upon whom the brunt of these — 


destructive marches and countermarches fell. But 
Washington now felt that he must wait a few days 
longer, no matter what the public thought or said, 
for reinforcements were on their march, and his 
troops needed rest, and more especially shoes and 
blankets. When next he fought he was deter- 
mined to come strong-handed to the conflict. 
Meanwhile, he drew back a few miles farther up 
the country, and pitched his camp at Pennibecker’s 
mill on Perkiomen Creek. 


i 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Howe in Philadelphia. — Straitened for Provisions. — Washington’s 
Preparations for the Defense of the Delaware. — Council of War 
oppose a Battle. — Further Intelligence. — Battle decided upon. — 
Advance of the Army and Battle of Germantown.’ 


HoNe entered Philadelphia on the 26th of Sep- 

tember amid the exultations of the Tories, and 
the deep dejection of the few Whigs whom chance 
or necessity had detained there. This, however, 
was only a first step, and it had cost him a battle 
and thirty days’ marching, though the distance 
from his landing-place at Elkton was only sixty 
miles. Two miles a day with fighting on the road, 
and starvation at the end of it, did not look like 
putting down the rebellion this campaign. But 
the British and their partisans talked boldly of the 
victories they had already won, and promised them- 
selves still greater. There was, however, a second 
step to take, without which it were better the first 
had never been taken. Without the command of 
the river there could be no direct communication 
with the fleet, and consequently no sure base of 
supplies. Provisions had long been dear in Phila- 
delphia, especially West India and European arti- 
cles; but immediately after the British entered it, 
articles of daily use rose to prices that few could 
continue to pay long without exhausting their re- 
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sources.’ ‘T'o shut out the British fleet from going 
freely up and down the river, and thus starve 
Howe into evacuation, was one of Washington’s 
first aims, and the principal means of accomplishing 
it were chevauz-de/frise in the channel, supported 
by galleys, frigates, and two forts, — Fort Mifflin 
on Fort Island, and Fort Mercer at Red Bank on 
the Jersey shore. How long, how skillfully, and 
how gallantly the passage of the river was de- 
fended we shall see a little further on; for some 
familiar names are awaiting us there, and some of 
the glory of those brave days is ours. 

But the preparations of annoyance did not end 
here. Reinforcements were coming in from the 
North and from Virginia, and with their aid a direct 
blow might be struck at the royal army itself be- 
fore it could settle contentedly down in its winter 
quarters. Accordingly, on the 28th, two days after 
the occupation of the city by the British, a council 
of war was assembled to decide whether it would 
be better to wait for these reinforcements, or to 
venture an immediate attack with the eight thou- 
sand continentals and three thousand militia, al- 
ready in camp, upon the eight thousand British 
and German regulars who held Philadelphia. 
Greene, with all of the major-generals and five of 
the brigadiers, was for deferring the attack, but 
taking, at the same time, some strong position 
nearer the city, from whence they might advance 
or retreat, as circumstances required. Wayne, with 


1 J. Adams’ Letters to his Wife for the first, and Reed’s Life of President 
Reed for the second. 
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five other brigadiers, was for attacking at once. 
Washington accepted the decision of the majority, 
and on the 30th the army moved forward by the 
Skippack road to within sixteen miles of German- 
town, where a part of the enemy’s forces lay. 
The Americans kept vigilant guard in their new 
camp, and constantly sent out light parties for in- 
telligence. One of the early fruits of this watch- 
fulness was two intercepted letters, from which it 
was ascertained that Sir William Howe “ had de- 
tached a part of his force against Billingsport and 
the forts on the Delaware.”* <A second council 
was promptly called. All agreed in voting an im- 
mediate attack, and the battle of Germantown, in 
a political sense, at least, one of the most impor- 
tant battles of the Revolution, was the immediate 
consequence of that vote. 

The British position seemed to invite attack. 
Part of their forces, as we have seen, had been 
detached to act against the defenses of the Dela- 
ware, part had been stationed in Philadelphia, and 
a still larger part lay at Germantown, now almost 
a suburb of the metropolis, but then a village of a 
single street, two miles in length, and four miles’ 
nearer than the city to the American camp.?, Here 
the main body of the British were encamped, their 
centre near the centre of the village, and at right 
angles with it, and their wings stretching out into 
the country in the midst of gardens and orchards, 
and covered in front by the German chasseurs on 
their left, and Simcoe’s Queen’s Rangers on their 

1 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. 78. 2 Marshall, vol. i. p. 167. 
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right. Their pickets were at Mount Airy, two 
miles farther up the main road. 

Besides this main road, there were two “Ss 
roads to the village, — the Lime-kiln road, leading 
into the centre of the camp, nearly at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and the old York road, which 
led to the rear of the camp, by a similar angle. 
Both of these roads were on the British right. 
On their left, which was strengthened by Wissa- 
hickon Creek, a small stream running for some dis- 
tance almost parallel with the village, and then 
eastward to empty into the Schuylkill, there was 
still another road, generally known as the Ridge 
road, which, crossing the creek not far from its 
mouth, led directly in upon the German troops 
who were posted there, and leaned, although they 
did not absolutely rest, upon the Schuylkill. To 
strike the British, front, flank, and rear, and thus 
rendering it impossible for one body to carry suc- 
cor to another, crush them, as it were, by four 
simultaneous blows, the American army was di- 
vided into four columns, each of which was to act 
by a separate road. 

Sullivan led the right wing, which was to take 
the enemy in front by the main road; Greene the 
left, which was to come in upon their right by the 
Lime-kiln road, while the attacks upon their rear 
were intrusted to the Pennsylvania militia, under 
Armstrong, by the Ridge road, and the Maryland 
and Jersey militia, under Smallwood and Forman, 
by the old York road. Light parties were to scour 
the roads and fields in front, and keep open the 
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communications between the different corps as the 
army advanced. 

About seven ' in the evening of the 3d of Octo- 
ber the Americans broke up from their encamp- 
ment at Metuchen Hill on Skippack Creek, and set 
out upon their night march of sixteen miles. The 
country through which they were to pass was Ir- 
regular, dotted with woods, orchards, and enclosed 
fields, with here and there a valley, and in some 
places a marsh ora small watercourse. The air 
was heavy with lowland vapors, through which 
the stars twinkled fitfully, and the breath of the 
night-wind was frosty and chill. But officers and 
men were well broken in to night marches; and 
what were walls that could be thrown down and 
ditches that could be leaped, to mire knee deep 
and rivers breast high? and what the still mist 
toa pelting rain? On then they marched, with 
the heavy tread of twenty thousand feet, and 
heavier rumbling of cannon and ammunition wag- 
ons; the veterans, strong by their recollections of 
the past, and the new-comers emulous of the name 
of veterans. 

Sullivan’s advance was the first on the ground, 
and as they descended into the valley near Mount 
Airy, the sun rose with a momentary promise of 
a clear day, but was presently lost again in a fog. 
The landscape, too, was almost lost, close wrapped 
in thick vapors, which, opening from time to time, 
gave short glimpses of objects forty yards distant, 


1 Washington says 7,—Sparks, 78. Sullivan, 9, —/d. 464. Pick- 
Writings of Washington, vol. v. p. ering’s MS. Diary, — ‘about 8.” 
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and suddenly closing in again, dense and dark, left 
the mind bewildered and the eye aching with the 
effort to recover what it had seen. But Sullivan 
pressing on, came upon the British outposts by 
surprise, and drove them in, and still pushing for- 
ward and fighting, for the British rallied at every 
fence and new troops came up to their support, 
made sure his advance by the main road, with his 
troops well in hand, and everything, like the sun- 
rise just before, bidding fair for a propitious day. 
And now, he thought, it is time to hear from 
Greene; and not hearimg from him, and fearing 
for his left flank, he ordered Wayne to form on the 
vast of the road, on ground assigned to Greene in 
the original plan of attack. 

In that plan it had been expected that the whole 
army would be upon the ground by daylight; but 
the difficulties of the road retarded Sullivan’s ad- 
vance till sunrise, and Greene’s, with his additional 
two miles, and a mistake of his guide,’ some time 
longer. There would appear also to have been 
some mistake in estimating the distances, involv- 
ing, of course, a corresponding mistake in fixing 
the time for bringing the different columns into 
action. Thus, it was about half an hour after 
Sullivan’s attack began when Greene came upon 
the ground, advancing along the Lime-kiln road, 
with Stephen’s brigade on the west of it, Scott’s, 
Muhlenbereg’s, and McDougal’s on the east. And 
here, Sullivan’s change in the original plan of attack 


1 Pickering’s Diary and his letter in North American Review, vol. xxiii. 
p- 425. 
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though apparently called for by the circumstances, 
wrought a fatal injury; for as Stephen advanced, 
he found Wayne’s corps in his front, where he had 
looked only for the enemy, and mistaking it for the 
enemy, fired upon it. Wayne’s troops, too, equally 
surprised to find themselves attacked from their 
rear, were thrown into a momentary confusion, and 
before the error could be corrected and order re- 
stored, Stephen’s division was irretrievably sepa- 
rated from Greene’s, and a dangerous gap made in 
the American line. 

Still Greene pushed on at the head of his divis- 
ion, Muhlenberg leading his own gallant brigade 
which had made the great stand at the Brandy- 
wine, Scott and McDougal leading theirs; the air 
ringing the while with the sounds of the conflict 
on the right, —sounds which a soldier, trying to 
recall them when the battle was over, likened to 
“the crackling of thorns under a pot, and incessant 
peals of thunder.’* The first force they met was 
a body of light infantry, and driving it before 
them, and sweeping resistlessly on, in a few mo- 
ments they found themselves in front of the Brit- 
ish right, all drawn up and ready to receive them. 
In front of them, I say, but still almost without 
seeing them, for the fog was so thick that forty 
yards was the farthest they could see, and often 
not farther than twenty, and the hostile line, mag- 
nified by the mist, must have looked, as all indis- 
tinct objects do, larger and stronger than it really 


1 Letter of a soldier in the Newport Gazette. 
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was. But there was the flash from the enemy’s 
guns to guide them, and by that flash they aimed 
their own, and firing rapidly volley upon volley, 
soon made them waver and shrink. Then forward 
came Muhlenberg, with the bayonet, dashing upon 
them like a wave upon a quivering wreck, and 
driving them sheer through the camp into the vil- 
lage. Never before had those low, steep-roofed 
stone houses looked down from their pent-eaves or 
peered out from under their ponderous cornices 
~ upon such a scene. Evil was the hour when their 
builders built their walls of stone, and, making 
them strong against cold and heat, made them 
fatally strong against their friends. For the Brit- 
ish soldiers, well trained and prompt in danger, 
threw themselves into them all through the vil- 
lage, carrying even their light field-pieces into the 
chambers, and pouring down hurtling showers of 
cannon-balls and musket-balls from the windows. 
Then might you have seen that the chief want of 
our brave fellows was the want of discipline, and 
that impassive bearing which discipline gives. — 
For as the combat deepened, and men began to 
fall, you would see two, and often five or even six, 
quit their places in the ranks to help off a wounded 
comrade, dropping and losing their own arms by 
the way. Many of these would not return to the 
line at all. and often the wounded man would die 
before they reached the surgeon. Officers, too, 
ewere frequently found out of their places, and 
separated from their men at the very moment 
when their familiar voices were most needed to 
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guide them, and their familiar faces to cheer 
them. — 

And now, too, the air grew darker as the smoke 
of the guns, and the still denser smoke of stubble 
and hay, which the enemy had set fire to, to in- 
crease the confusion, mingled with the fog; all 
hanging over the battle-field in sulphurous folds, 
which there was no wind to blow aside. And from 
it came shouts and huzzas, and shrieks and groans, 
and reverberations of cannon, and the crackling of 
musketry ; and under it the fierce work still went 
on, the deadly thrust and clash of bayonet, the 
deadly struggle hand to hand, eyes glaring mortal 
hate into eyes they had never seen before, and foot 
sternly pressed on palpitating limbs and bespatter- 
ing human blood. Look well to it, King George ! 
think well of it under the gilded canopy of your 
royal closet! for although none of these fiendish 
sounds can reach you there now, the time will 
surely come when they shall knock dolefully at 
your door till Reason deserts her seat, and the man 
at whose will all these brothers of God’s household 
are shedding each other’s blood so freely, becomes 
a driveling idiot. 

The left wing then was in the village at the 
market-place, and though reduced in numbers by 
Stephen’s inability to extricate his division from 
its entanglement with Wayne, — for Stephen, brave 
and tried officer hitherto, had used his canteen too 
freely that raw morning, — was still driving the 
enemy and making prisoners. Sullivan, too, was 


1 Pickering’s Diary. 
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pressing forward, and Wayne coming gallantly on, 
when— as some say —a_ light-horseman called 
out abruptly, “ We are surrounded,” and Sullivan’s 
men, struck with sudden panic, turned and fled. 
Others say that their ammunition was exhausted ; 
others that nobody knew why or how the alarm 
began. Wayne’s men, too, suddenly paused, and 
presently began to fall back. Washington, as he 
saw them hurry by, pointing to their empty car- 
touch-boxes, saw that the day was lost, felt that 
they were running from victory. ; 

Then the British left, wheeling promptly round, 
came back to the support of their right, and Greene 
found himself between two fires. It was a critical 
moment; everything looking strange and unintel- 
ligible through the fog; aids riding hither and 
thither with orders, but stopped at every step by — 
the orchard-walls and garden-walls which their 
jaded horses were no longer able to leap; the fire 
on the right suddenly checked, and the sounds of 
conflict passing away rapidly up the road as if the 
battle had abruptly come to an end. But it was 
the moment that strong men love; and Greene 
was never stronger, firmer, or more self-possessed 
than then. The day was lost, but his division 
might, must be saved. S@ott’s brigade and McDou- 
gal’s, less advanced than Muhlenberg’s, were 
promptly concentrated upon the line of retreat. 
But Muhlenberg’s was in the very midst of the 
enemy, and nothing but desperate efforts m the 
men, and consummate coolness in the officers, 
could save them. Their hundred and ten prisoners 
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were lost again. Mathews, who, leading the ad- 
vance was in the thickest of the conflict, was sur- 
rounded and forced to yield, though not till nearly 
all his men had been killed or wounded, and he 
himself disabled by bayonet-stabs. But it was 
in vain that the British, exultant now and confi- 
dent of victory, pressed on; the Americans had 
withstood as impetuous a charge as this at the 
Brandywine, and come off unbroken, and un- 
broken they came off this dark morning also; 
Greene carefully gathering them in hand as they 
fell back, and as soon as they were extricated from 
the enemy and set forward on their road camp- 
ward, placing himself in the rear to bring up the 
retreat. Not one of his cannon was lost. Even 
a single piece, that had been dismounted, was put 
into a wagon and brought safely away. And to 
divert the enemy’s attention, and prevent them 
from getting into his front, he divided his forces 
at a fork in the road, sending part of them for- 
ward by one road and taking the other himself 
with the rest. 

Cornwallis had now joined the pursuers with 
fresh troops, and they pressed on with new vigor. 
Pulaski’s cavalry, which formed a rear-guard, shrink- 
ing from their fire, rode over the second division, 
which broke and scattered, mistaking it for the 


_enemy’s dragoons.. It seemed for a moment as if 
the artillery must be lost. To allay the confusion 


and save it, Greene ordered the men to lay hold of 
each other’s hands, and thus form a firm line again. 
The balls, all this time were whistling round him, 
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and his officers looked anxiously at his reckless ex- 
posure of his person. But he well knew where men ~ 
turn for encouragement in danger, and what a 
strengthening power there is in a firm brow and 
cheerful countenance. Queues and curls were the 
head-dress of the day. A musket-ball struck off 
Captain Burnet’s queue as he was riding at the 
General’s side. “ Burnet,’ said Greene, “ you had 
better jump down, if you have time, and pick up 
your queue.” “And your curl, too, General,” 
answered Burnet, observing that another ball had 
just taken off one of his commander’s curls. Greene 
laughed, and all held on their way, lighter-hearted 
and more cheerful for the well-timed jest. And at 
last Cornwallis, unable to get within striking dis- 
tance, and suffering, without gaining ground, from 
the American artillery, which every now and then 
sent a sharp volley into his ranks, gave over the 
pursuit, and drew off his men. It had continued 
nearly five miles from the battle-field, and fifteen 
more heavy miles were passed before the weary 
army, vanquished again, but not yet disheartened, 
regained the encampment from whence it had set 
forth a few short days before with so much hope, 
and so many comrades, alas! who were never to 
return to it again.’ 


1 The authorities for the battle of 
Germantown have been collected and 
studied by Sparks with his usual dili- 
gence. I have also consulted Gordon, 


script Diary ; and, among secondary 
authorities, 
Muhlenberg’s Muhlenberg. The only 
mention of the battle in Greene’s 


Johnson’s Greene and. 


who drew from original sources; 
Marshall, who was present ; Picker- 
ing’s letter in the North American 
Review, vol. xxiii. p. 425, his manu- 


papers is in a letter to Henry Mar- 
chant, and the one to Henry Lee, 
already quoted. Vide also Appen- 
dix, vol. ii. p. 500. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Beginning of the Cabal against Washington. — Forts on the Dela- 
ware. — Christopher Greene. — Operations on both Sides of the 
Delaware. — Attack of Red Bank. — Defeat and Death of Donop. 
— Rejoicings of the Americans. — Colonel Greene thanked by Con- 
gress and congratulated by Washington and General Greene. — 
Washington anxious to attack the British.— Movements for the 
Support of Fort Mifflin. — Attack and Fall of Fort Mifflin. 


NOTHER defeat following close upon the de- 
feat of the Brandywine, close upon toilsome 
marches and countermarches, close upon the loss 
of Philadelphia! And the Northern army, mean- 
while, was boldly breasting the great wave of in- 
vasion, and fighting decisive battles, and preparing 
to strike the last crushing blow. Congressmen 
were very indignant that Washington and his ad- 
visers should blunder so, and display so little en- 
terprise; and among these lay critics were John 
Adams, who, in September, professed himself “sick 
of Fabian systems in all quarters ;”* and, in Octo- 
ber, rejoiced “that the glory of turning the tide 
of arms was not immediately due to the Com- 
mander-in-chief ;”? and James Lovell, who wrote in 
_ November, “our affairs are Fabiused into a very 
disagreeable posture,’ and “ you will be astonished 
when you come to know accurately what num- 
bers have at one time and another been collected 
1 Letters to his Wife, vol. i. p. 265. 2 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 14. 
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near Philadelphia to wear out stockings, shoes, 
and breeches.’ Generals, too, shook their heads 
gravely, Pennsylvania generals in particular, who 
thought that Philadelphia ought to be preserved 
at all hazards. Foremost among these was Mifflin, 
who, neglecting his duties as Quartermaster-gen- 
eral, had retired to Reading in disgust at Wash- 
ington’s refusal the summer before to march di- 
rectly to Philadelphia, instead of waiting to know 
whither Howe was going’ “ According to him, 
the ear of the Commander-in-chief was exclusively 
possessed by Greene”; “neither the most wise, 
the most brave, nor most patriotic of counselors.” * 
Even Wayne, — though in a different spirit, — the 
spirit of Reed in December, 1776, not the spirit of 
Mifflin or Conway at any time, —complained to 
Gates of the loss of Fort Mifflin and of Washing- 
ton’s “ listening too much to some counsel.” ° 

And thus from Congress and from camp eyes 
were turned hopefully toward Gates, and letters, 
some with and some without the writer’s name, 
went northward to encourage the fortunate gen- 
eral in drawing flattering comparisons between 
himself and the Commander-in-chief. All through 
the last months of the year this unholy spirit was 
at. work, active and hopeful in Congress, but never 
very hopeful in camp, and hated in the country 


1 Letter to Gates. — York, Novem- President of Congress, December 23, 
ber 27, 1777. Gates Papers, N.-¥. /1777; 
H. Society. 3 Greene MSS. Letters of Febru- 
2 Sparks, Writings of Washington, ary 7, 1778. 
vol. v. p. 198. ‘Since the monthof * Graydon, p. 299. 
July we have had no assistance from 5 Gates Papers. 
the Quartermaster-general.” — To 
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wherever seen. How it was conceived in wounded 
vanity, how it was fostered by untimely jealousies, 
how it grew for a while in obscurity, and how it 
shrunk aud melted away in the light, I shall pres- 
ently tell as fully as my materials will allow; for 
Washington’s and Greene’s names are so blended 
in it that it belongs equally to the story of both. 
Meanwhile it behooves us, as we follow Greene’s 
steps through the remainder of this anxious year, 
to keep our eyes upon this deepening cloud, and 
remember with what a dark menace it hung upon 
an horizon already so dark. 

Disappointed, though not disheartened, by the 
result of his bold attack upon the British forces 
at Germantown, Washington now directed his 
attention more anxiously to the defenses of the 
Delaware. Howe, it was well known, already 
found it difficult to feed his army in the half-be- 
leaguered city,’ and could the forts hold out a few 
weeks longer, till cold weather and ice came to 
their aid, he might be compelled to return igno- 
miniously to his ships, or fight his way, at great 
peril, through the Jerseys to New York. These 
forts, as we have already seen, were Fort Mercer 
at Red Bank on the Jersey shore, and Fort Mifflin 
on Great Mud or Fort Island in the Delaware ; 
both of them about seven miles below Philadel- 
phia, and near enough to the American camp for 
their heavy guns to be distinctly heard there. 


1 Life of President Reed, vol. i. p. six dollars Continental money ; beef, 
331. “Salt, four dollars per bushel very poor, from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per 
(hardmoney) ; butter, one dollar per pound; flour not to be purchased.” 
pound; sugar, ls. 6d. per pound, or 
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The defense of Fort Mifflin was intrusted to Baron 
Arendt, “colonel of the German battalion, an 
officer of experience and ability,’* and in his ab- 
sence, for he was compelled by illness to leave 
soon after assuming the command, to Lieutenant- 
colonel Smith of Maryland; that of Fort Mercer 
to our old friend, Colonel Christopher Greene of 
Rhode Island. 

Reinforcements were already on their way to 
the. main army, both from the North and. from 
the South, when the battle of Germantown was 
fought. Among the reinforcements from the North 
was Varnum’s brigade; and while they were yet 
on their way, an express from Washington met 
them with a letter of the 7th for Varnum, say- 
ing : — 

“JT desire you will immediately on the receipt of this 
detach Colonel Greene’s and Colonel Angell’s regiments 
with their baggage, with orders to throw themselves into 
the fort at Red Bank upon the Jersey shore. . . . . Gen- 
eral Greene has written a particular letter to Colonel 
Greene, in which he will find instructions.” ‘* Upon the 
whole, sir,” end these instructions, ** you will be pleased to 
remember, that the post with which you are now intrusted 
is of the utmost importance to America, and demands every 
exertion of which you are capable for its security and de- 
fense. The whole defense of the Delaware absolutely de- 
pends upon it; and consequently all the enemy’s hopes of 
keeping Philadelphia, and finally succeeding in the object 
of the present campaign. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, I doubt not your regard to the service, and your own 
reputation, will prompt you to every possible effort to ac- 


1 General to Colonel Greene, October 18, 1777. — Greene MSS. 
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complish the important end of your trust, and frustrate the 
intentions of the enemy.”’? 


‘‘T arrived here on Saturday last, with my regiment,” 
writes Colonel Greene from Red Bank on the 14th of Oc- 
tober. ‘ They were much fatigued with the march, as I 
forced thirty-five miles one day. They are now in high 
spirits, and go to their duty with the greatest cheerfulness. 
The inclosed. return shows our strength. I have found it 
necessary to contract the fort; but it is now too large for 
our numbers, as we have very little to expect from the mi- 
litia. . . . . I find it necessary for the*security of the post, 
to keep my men all on fatigue duty. This, I doubt, will 
cause them to be less spirited in action, if I should be 
under the necessity to continue it, which must be the case 
unless | am reinforced. ‘The post I have in charge I am 
determined to defend, with the small number I command, 
to the last extremity ; yet I doubt my number is much 
too small to answer your Excellency’s expectations.” 


_ Meanwhile every effort was made “ to divert the 
enemy’s attention and force.”” On the 16th of 
October Washington advanced again to the ground 
which he held before his attack upon German- 
town. Light parties familiar with the roads were 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. 86. 
As the “ particular letter of General 
Greene ”’ is referred to as containing 
Colonel Greene’s instructions, is it 
not probable that the instructions 
published by Mr. Sparks are really a 
letter of Greene in the form of in- 
structions, and written in Washing- 
ton’sname? If not, why should 


~ Washington speak of it as.‘‘ a par- 


ticular letter” containing instruc- 
tions, when he had already given in- 
structions himself of the same date, 
and covering the whole ground? It 
is hardly probable that “in which he 


will find”? means only in the same 
envelope with Greene’s letter; for in 
the regular order they would have 
been inclosed in the letter to Var- 
num, the commander of the brigade, 
rather than to the subordinate officer 
whom Varnum was to detach. The 
question, however, is one of mere 
curiosity, having no importance, ex- 
cept as it illustrates the intimacy of 
Greene’s relations with Washington. 

2 Washington to President of Con- 
gress. — Sparks, Writings of Wash- 
ington, vol. y. p. 94. 
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kept hovering around the enemy, ready at every 
opportunity to strike at his foragers and intercept 
his supplies. On one occasion, Greene was or- 
dered to cross the Schuylkill, and attack a supply 
train, which was said to be on the road to Chester 
with an escort of fifteen hundred men. But, re- 
membering the disastrous effects of rain on the 
American cartouch-boxes at the Warren Tavern a 
month before, Washington added in his instruc- 
tions: “ Come back if it rains.” And rain coming 
on, as had been apprehended, Greene, obedient to 
his orders, retraced his steps. Next, a strong de- 
tachment was sent out under McDougal, and, upon 
more accurate information of the enemy’s designs, 
reinforced to four thousand men. They advanced 
“in great spirits,’ marching most of the night, to 
attack a post which the enemy was forming at 
Gray’s Ferry, for the protection of their bridge, 
but found the post deserted, and the bridge de- 
stroyed. 

These were anxious days for Greene, for he had 
no common stake in his namesake’s success. It 
was doubtless he who had recommended him for 
that important trust. In that little garrison of 
four hundred men were playmates of his boyhood, 
companions of his youth, friends of his manhood. 
It was but eleven months since another post, 
stronger by nature than this could be made by art, 
had fallen in a few hours, with all eyes fixed upon 
it, as they were now fixed upon Red Bank; and 
many had laid the loss at his door. What if Chris- 
topher Greene should fail as Magaw had failed ? 
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What if the Rhode-Islanders should be panic- 
stricken, as more than half the garrison of Fort 
Washington had been panic-stricken?* O, how 
his enemies and Washington’s enemies would re- 
joice; and with what a redoublement of strength 
would they follow up their nefarious machinations ! 
It was a grave responsibility that he had assumed ; 
but he never shrunk from responsibility. He still 
believed that Fort Washington might have been 
defended. He knew that Fort Mercer would be: — 


*“‘ This will be handed you,” he writes to his kinsman, 
from the camp at Mantuchen, on the 18th, ** by Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Greene, who commands a detachment from my 
division, sent down as a reinforcement for posts on the Del- 
-aware. ‘They are exceeding good troops; and are to be 
depended on as much as any troops in the army. I am in 
hopes, with this additional strength, you will be able to 
baffle all the attempts of the enemy to dislodge you. The 
Baron Arendt, colonel of the German battalion, an officer 
of experience and ability, is coming down to take the ~ 
command at Fort Mifflin, agreeable to the determination 
of the council in the first instance. He is thought to be 
an officer of great spirit. Remember me to all friends. 

* Your affectionate, 
‘‘N. GREENE.” 


This other Colonel Greene was a Virginian, a 
resolute, sturdy man, whom we shall meet at 
Guilford, and on the Reedy Fork. Greene had 
proved him already at the Brandywine and Ger- 
- mantown ; and would have been glad to have had 
him at his kinsman’s side in the dangerous hour, 
now close at hand. 

But before day on the 22d, and before this rein- 


1 Greene to John Brown, September 11, 1778, quoted above, p. 271, 
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forcement had arrived, word came to the guard at 
Timber Creek Bridge, that the enemy were com- 
ing down upon them from Haddonfield, four bat- 
talions of Hessians, twelve hundred veterans, with 
the veteran Donop at their head. The guard 
promptly took up the bridge, and the enemy, un- 
able to ford the stream, were compelled to make a 
four miles’ march up its right bank to another 
bridge. Before they could do this, regain the 
main road and reach the fort, it was already noon. 

The little garrison was on the lookout for them, 
and, peering curiously through the embrasures and 
over the parapet, could see them gathering on the 
skirts of a wood within cannon-shot of the fort, 
and preparing themselves for the onset. Colonel 
Greene, to inspirit his men, mounted the rampart, 
and walked up and down, taking a last survey of 
his defenses; and then turning calmly to look at the 
‘enemy through his little pocket spy-glass,— the 
only field-glass of those days. “ Fire low, men,” 
said he, as he came down ; “ they have a broad belt 
just above their hips, —aim at that.’ * The orig- 
inal fort had been planned for a large garrison ; 
but under the direction of the gallant Plessis de 
Mauduit, a skillful engineer, Colonel Greene had 
reduced it to a pentagonal redoubt, with “a good 
earthen rampart, a ditch, and abattis in front 
of the ditch.”* Within this his four hundred 


1 T draw these statements from well- 
attested tradition. One of the au- 
thorities, — Dr. Peter Turner, of 
East Greenwich —in his descrip- 
tion of the assault, always dwelt with 
emphasis upon Greene’s appearance 
on the rampart, often springing to 


his feet, as he warmed with the narra- 
tive, my cousin, S. W. Greene tells 
me, and, though a very short man, 
pacing the room with the air and 
bearing of a giant. 

2 Chastellux’s Travels. 


i 
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men could work their fourteen cannon, and use 
their muskets with free room to move in and not 
too much space to guard. As his practiced eye 
ran over their ranks, he felt his heart swell 
with pride. There might be a few doubtful ones 
among the men, but the officers he knew by trial ; 
and he knew that in moments like these it is the 
officer that makes the man. There was young 
Samuel Ward, who had followed him to Cambridge 
and Quebec as captain, and now stood by his side 
as his major, — slender, but tall, vigorous, and 
erect, with a keen flash in his eye, and immovable 
firmness on his lips and brow. ‘There was Simeon 
Thayer, a soldier of the Old French War, like 
Ward, his companion at Cambridge, trained to en- 
durance in the wilderness, and proved in the night 
assault upon Quebec. There was Israel Angell, 
another tried man and true; and the two impetu- 
ous Olneys, Jeremiah and Stephen; and there, too, 
was young Sylvanus Shaw, of Newport, looking 
for the last time upon the noonday sun. There 
they stood, friends and proved companions all of 
them, and strong in the strength which friendship 
and companionship inspire in the hour of danger." 
Well might Greene’s heart beat high as he looked 
around him upon these brave men, and remem- 
bered what was required at his hands and theirs. 

Four hours wore feverishly away, while the en- 


1 A principle of human nature not range his troops so that ‘ kindred 
overlooked hy Homer, who makes may support’ kindred and _ tribe 
Nestor advise Agamemnon to ar- tribe” :— 

‘Qe dpytpn dpytpynow apjyn, ddAa dé dbAoLC. 
Iliad, ii. 363. 
VOL. I. 31 
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emy were planting their cannon and resting them- 
selves from their morning’s march. At last, at 
halfpast four, two men were seen approaching, an 
officer with a flag, and a drummer marching before 
him, and beating his drum as he had been used to 
beatit in his native Hesse, where drum and bayo- 
net gave the law. The Americans felt their veins 
tingle as they saw his arrogant gesture, but they 
sent Lieutenant-colonel Olney to meet him, and 
their blood boiled hotter still when they heard 
the officer’s arrogant words: “The King of Eng- 
land orders his rebellious subjects to lay down 
their arms, and they are warned that if they stand 
the battle no quarter whatever will be given them.” 
“We shall neither ask for quarter, nor expect it, 
and shall defend the fort to the last extremity,” 
answered Olney, and he had hardly regained the 
works when the enemy opened their fire from their 
cannon on the skirt of the wood. In an instant the 
air was filled with the dust and gravel that flew in 
clouds from the top of the breastwork as the balls 
struck it in swift succession. A few heads were 
struck too. Then all was silent again, but the 
heavy tread of trained steps, and the stern words 
of officers to their men, as, with the precision 
which years of toilsome drilling had given them, 
the Hessians advanced to the assault. <A few 
moments brought them to the first. intrenchment, 
which had been abandoned in contracting the fort, 
and finding it empty, though entire, and seeing no 
signs of the Americans, who lay silent behind their 
inner works, they raised a loud huzza, waved their 


| 


es 
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hats over their heads, and rushed on to the second 
intrenchment. The drummer beat his liveliest 
march, and the officer who had borne the insolent 
summons was again seen near him at the head of 
the advance, —a Hessian, some say, and others, an 
Englishman, who had been sent with the Hessians 
as interpreter.' But the silence of the Ameri- 
cans was the silence of Bunker Hill, and here, as 
there, a row of black tubes might have been seen 
reaching over the top of the parapet and following 
the advancing column, as the eye of the tiger fol- 
lows its victim; and here, too, no sooner were the 
enemy within range, than the same deadly fire 
darted forth from the earthen mound, and the Hes- 
sian column shook, fearfully rent and yawning with 
deep gaps. Down went the drummer headlong 
among the foremost, —down the bearer of the 
bloody threat. Still the wavering ranks pressed 
on, treading now in slippery blood, and stumbling 
over mangled bodies, and, coming close up to the 
abattis, began to tear away the branches. But 
faster and deadlier came the whizzing balls in front 
and on the flank, where a part of the old curtain 
formed a projection, behind which Stephen Olney 
stood with his trained marksmen, raking the ditch 
at every fire. Vainly did the poor Hessians stag- 


‘ger forward and pluck madly at the branches to 
open themselves a passage. Vainly did their off- 


cers bring them back again and again, to the fatal 


1 Heath says, “‘ A very capable ad- without the work and where he had 
‘utant whom Donop sent, in order, if no opportunity to see more than the 
ossible, to get some idea of the ditch and parapet on that side.’ — 
york, but the commandant of the Memoirs, pp. 137, 138. 
fort took care to have him stopped 
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ditch. Officers and men fell alike before the with- 
ering fire, some in heaps one upon the other, some 
among the boughs they were trying to tear away. 
“ Look, Captain, and see me shoot,” said Sweetzer, 
one of Stephen Olney’s men. “I indulged him 
four or five times,” says Olney, “and his object fell. 
I then directed him to fire at an officer, and he 
only staggered a little.” Not so, poor Donop, who 
came proudly into the battle, like Nelson at Trafal- 
gar, with his glittering star, which he had won in 
other battles, on his breast. It caught the eye of 
one of these trained marksmen, and taking deadly 
aim he hit the bold Hessian in the thigh, shattering 
it with a mortal wound. Still, discipline held the 
thinned ranks together. There was yet a chance 
of success on the river-side and towards it they 
turned their desperate fury. But this brought 
them between two fires, that of the small-arms 
from the fort, and that of Hazleton’s galleys from 
the water. Courage and discipline were vain here, 
and, breaking once more, they fled in hopeless 
sonfusion. 

Meanwhile, the second column had passed the 
abattis on the south side of the redoubt, crossed 
‘he ditch, and mounted the berme. But here the 
skillful Mauduit, to make the defense sure, had 


formed a projecting framework of horizontal stakes, 


set firm in the embankment, and pointed sharp at 
the outer end. At first, some of the garrison, re- 
membering the effect of the enemy’s cannon when 
the fight began, were afraid to show their heads 
above the parapet, and, raising their guns as high 


~~ 
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as they could, fired downward at aventure. But 
Jeremiah Olney soon brought them to reason with 
his hanger, belaboring their backs with it till they 
were glad to take aim, as their braver compan- 
ions did; and before this fire, too, the enemy soon 
quailed and broke, some making their way back 
across the ditch, while some preferred to take their 
chance as prisoners, rather than to run such a 
gauntlet again. When Mauduit came out to re- 
pair the abattis, he found some twenty of them 
standing close up to the shelving of the parapet, 
in order to keep themselves out of sight. In forty 
minutes all was over: four hundred Hessians lay 
dead or wounded outside of the redoubt, thirty- 
two Americans within; amongst them Sylvanus 
Shaw, whom death had spared when Montgomery 
fell and Arnold and Lamb were wounded under 
the walls of Quebec. 

The day had been warm, but the heavy air from 
the river and the woods grew cold when the sun 
was down. It was very sad, say those who saw 
them, to see the dead and the dying as they lay in 
heaps one upon the other. It was still sadder to 
hear the doleful cries and groans of the wounded 
as the keen night-air bit into the bullet-holes and 
sword-gashes with its frosty breath. “ But,” says 
an eye-witness, “I could not but remember what 
our fate would have been had they conquered.” 
Stephen Olney, who commanded the night guard, 
had some of them carried into a little floorless hut, 
and laid beside the fire, “ which rendered them,” 
says he, “a little more comfortable than in the 
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open air.” Well do I remember the surgeon who 
was busy among those wounded men through the 
long hours of the autumn night,— Peter Turner, 
of Hast Greenwich, a hale old man in my early 
childhood, still following his noble art, and minis- 
tering to the sick and suffering ; and well too do I 
remember the strange feelings, half awe, at coming 
so near to the mystery of death, half boyish enjoy- 
ment of martial sights and sounds, with which I 
followed the muffled drum at his funeral, and saw 
his brethren of the Kentish Guards fire their fare- 
well over his grave.’ 

Mauduit was one of the earliest to go the rounds 
when the battle was over. As he was passing one 
of the bloody heaps, he heard a voice from it say- 
ing, ‘‘ Whoever you are, draw me hence.” It was 


impossible to see who it was by the faint starlight, — 


but he ordered the soldiers who were with him to 
take up the wounded man and carry him into the 
redoubt. When he was come within, and they 
looked upon him closer by the hght of their lan- 
terns, they saw that it was Donop, the Hessian col- 
onel. Some of them called to mind the bloody 
words that had passed his pale lips hardly two 
hours before. “ Well,” said they, ‘it is determined 
to give no quarter.” “Iam in your hands,” an- 


1 This name, so familiar in Rhode 
Island, reappears with new honors in 
the war for the Union: . four of the 
old Surgeon’s grandsons, out of a 
family of six, having served in it from 
the beginning : one of them, George 
F. Turner, dying of yellow fever at 
Newbern, N. C., in the line of his 
duty ; one, Captain William G. Tur- 


ner, having been disabled by a severe 
wound at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, and the other two returning 
uninjured to civil life at the close 
of the war. Nothing but the insuffi- 
cient health of one and the impera 
tive domestic duties of the other pre- 
vented the two remaining brothers 
from taking up arms. 


—_ 
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swered the unhappy man; “revenge yourselves.” 
But the vengeance they sought was in binding up 
his wounds, and placing him under the care of a 
tender nurse in a neighboring farm-house, where 
three days afterwards he died, saying, in French, 


to Mauduit, with his last breath: “It is finishing 


anoble career early. I die the victim of my am- 


bition, and of the avarice of my sovereign.” * 


And when the enemy were all gone, and the 
sounds of the conflict had died away, and the dead 
and the wounded were numbered, “Take your 
pen, said Colonel Greene to Ward, “and tell his 
Excellency what we have done.” And Ward took 
his pen and wrote that letter which Mr. Sparks 
has published in the fifth volume of his “ Washing- 
ton,” so modest and calm, and almost severe, in its 


simplicity, that when I read it, it seems to me as 


} . 


‘ 


if I were still listening to the calm tones of his 
voice, as when, in my inquisitive boyhood, I lis- 
tened to his stories of Red Bank and Quebec. 


1 In this accountof Donop’sdeath played. Suspecting an attempt to 


I have followed Mauduit’s narrative, 
as reported by Chastellux, vol. i. p. 
260, ete The account in Stone’s 
Memoir of Thayer, which is drawn 
directly from Thayer’s papers, differs 
from it so materially that I give it in 
full without attempting to decide be- 
tween the two claimants: “ Major 
Thayer .... was detached about 


_ the dusk of the evening with a small 


force, to bring in the wounded. As 
he was employed in this humane 
service, two Hessian grenadiers ap- 
proached and told him their com- 
manding officer, Count Donop, was 
lying .wounded in the edge of the 
woods, near where their artillery 


decoy him into an ambuscade, he 
placed them under guard, telling 
them if they deceived him they would 
immediately be put to death ; to this 
they readily assented, and conducted 
him to the place where they found the 
Count lying under a tree mortally 
wounded, ‘The Count asked the Ma- 
jor if he was an officer, and of what 
rank, of which being satisfied, he 
surrendered himself a prisoner. Ma- 
jor Thayer caused six men to take 
him in a blanket, and carry him with 
all possible care to the fort, where he 
was received by Colonel Greene.” — 
Stone’s Invasion of Canada in 1775, 
p: 75. 
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Loud and heartfelt was the rejoicing in the 
American camp when that letter reached it. 
_ “T heartily congratulate you upon this happy 
event,’ wrote Washington to the successful Colo- 
nel, “and beg you will accept my most particular 
thanks, and present the same to your whole garri- 


son, both officers and men. Assure them that their . 


gallantry and good behavior meet my warmest ap- 
probation.” + Congress 

“* Resolved, That Congress have an high sense of the merit 
of Colonel Greene and the officers and men under his com- 
mand in their gallant defense of the fort at Red Bank on 
Delaware River, and that an elegant sword be provided by 
the Board of War, and presented to Colonel Greene.” 2 

“With the greatest pleasure I congratulate you 
on your late brave and successful defense,’ writes 
General Greene to his kinsman. “The attempt was 
bold, and the defense noble.~ Honor and laurels 
will be the reward of the garrison.” ° 

The hopes of the Americans were greatly raised ; 
could the defense be prolonged till the arrival of 
reinforcements from the North, Howe would yet be 
driven back to his ships. But it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would accept Donop’s defeat as a 
final decision of the contest, and permit the Ameri- 
cans to retain their hold upon the Delaware with- 
out fighting hard for it. 

‘¢ Griffin informs me,” Greene continues (and with what 


a pleasant recollection of peaceful Coventry this name 
comes to us!) “ you are in great fear of a siege, and it will 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. 8 General Greene to Colonel Chris, 
Bh topher Greene, October 26, 1777.— 
2 Journals of Congress, vol. ii. p. Greene MSS. 
312, Tuesday, Noy. 4, 1777. 
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be impossible to defend the place any length of time should 
the enemy lay siege to it. I am sorry to learn that the 
garrison are growing sickly. ‘Their labor and fatigue must 
be intolerable. A strong reinforcement will be sent you 
immediately. I believe three hundred have marched to- 


day, and more will march to-morrow. You may depend 


that my influence, so far as it extends, shall be exerted to 
relieve the anxiety of the garrison.”’ 


Great efforts had been made, and were still made 
to call out the militia, but with very imperfect sue- 
cess, few answering the call, and most of those few 
displaying so little spirit that Colonel Greene wrote 
there was very “little to expect from them;”? and 
Washington even went so far as to direct Varnum 
not to bring them into the forts, “for I am of 
opinion they would rather dismay than assist the 
Continental garrison.”* Varnum, too, was sent 


into Jersey with a strong detachment to hold the 


ground on the left bank of the Delaware, and 
protect the forts from another assault on the land 
side. But what Washington most desired was to 
attack the British general himself and drive him 
from Philadelphia by main force. Light parties 
were still kept hovering around him; spies went 
backwards and forwards with prompt notice of 
every movement; the best officers, Greene among 
them, were sent out to reconnoitre. But to at- 
tack with any prospect of success required more 
streneth than he could bring to bear upon such 
strong works as Howe had surrounded himself 
with. That strength could only come from the 


1 Sparks, Correspondence of the 2 Washington to Varnum, Nos 
Revolution, vol. ii. p. 4. vember 7.— Varnum Papers. 
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victorious army of the North, and thither Hamil- 
ton was dispatched to urge the immediate march 
of strong reinforcements. 

Meanwhile Howe’s plans were ripening. Fort 
Mifflin’s turn was come. ‘Too large for its gar 
rison, — never strong, — built on a low mud-bank, 
miscalled an island, which at high tide was always 
more than half under water, with five batteries of 
eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty-two pounders 
within five hundred yards of its walls, and an un- 
wholesome atmosphere undermining the health 
of its garrison, how long could it be expected to 
hold out against the overwhelming force that was 
slowly gathering against it ? 

Much, at one time, had been expected from the 
fleet, but Hazlewood was a State officer, and jeal- 
ousies sprang up between the United States officers 
and the State officers which prevented a cordial 
codperation when nothing but cordial codperation 
could have made their exertions effectual. Some- 
thing, too, was expected from the militia,— not 
fighting, but work at night in repairing the dam- 
ave done by the enemy’s fire during the day. 


‘¢T would have you endeavor,” writes Washington to 
Varnum at 1 Pp. M., on the 12th of November, “ to prevail 
upon the militia to go over at night, when there is a cessa- 
tion of firing, and work tilldaylight. You may give them 
the most positive assurance that it is not meant to keep 
them there against their consent. This would greatly re- 
lieve the Continental troops, and by these means a great 
deal of work might be done.” 


1 Varnum Papers. 


eet“ 
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In October there had been “a scattering cannon- 
ade” * up to the day of Donop’s defeat, after which 
both forts were left in peace for a while. On the 
10th of November the real siege began. Smith 


was active, vigilant, and firm. His chief engineer 


was Fleury, a young Frenchman, who had already 
distinguished himself at the Brandywine, and was 
to distinguish himself yet more at Stony Point. 
The artillery was commanded by Captain-lieuten- 
ant ‘Treat, “one of the most promising and best of 
young officers,” says Knox, who had seen him tried. 
With the later reinforcements had come Silas Tal- 
bot, of Providence, just promoted by Congress * in 
consideration of his merit and services in a spirited 
attempt to set fire to one of the enemy’s ships of 
war in the North River” * the year before. These 


were officers whom the men could look up to with 


confidence, smiling grimly as Smith uttered a grim 
joke. “ What are you dodging for, sir?” said he 
sternly to one of his aids, who could not hold his 
head firm as the bullets whistled by; “the king of 
Prussia had thirty aids killed in one day.” “ Yes, 
sir,’ answered the young man, “ but Colonel Smith 
hasn’t so many to lose.” ‘ 
From the beginning the fire was very heavy. 


*‘T am interrupted by the bombs and balls, which fall 
thickly,” writes Fleury in his journal, on the 10th, at 
noon. ‘ The fire increases, but not the effect; our bar- 
racks alone suffer. Zwo o'clock. The direction of the 
fire is changed; our palisades suffer; a dozen of them 


1 Angell’s Letter in Cowell’s Spirit 2 Journals of Congress, vol. ii. ps 
of 1776 in Rhode Island. 285, Friday, October 10, 1777. 
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are broken down; one of our cannon is damaged, —I am 
afraid it will not fire straight. Eleven o'clock at night. 
The enemy keep up a firing every half hour; our garrison 
diminishes; our soldiers are overwhelmed with fatigue. 
1ith. The enemy keep up a heavy fire; they have 
changed the direction of their embrasures, and, instead of 
battering our palisades in front, they take them obliquely, 
and do great injury to our north side. <At night. The 
enemy fire and interrupt our works. ‘Three vessels have 
passed up between us and Province Island without any 
molestation from the galleys. Colonel Smith, Captain 
George, and myself wounded. Those two gentlemen 
passed immediately to Red Bank.” 


Lieutenant-colonel Russell, of the Connecticut 
line, now took the command. “Heavy firing,” 
continues Fleury on the 12th; “ our two eighteen- 
pounders at the northern battery dismounted. Az 
night. ‘The enemy throw shells, and we are alarmed 
by thirty boats.” “ Lieutenant-colonel Russell, an 
amiable, sensible man, and an excellent officer, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and totally destitute of health, 
requested to be recalled.”* Who will take the 
command now? Washington’s orders had just 
reached Varnuim: the fort was to be held as long 
as it could be held without sacrificing the garrison. 
It was no time to detach “ officers in rotation” as 
their terms of service came round2 None but a 
volunteer could bring the right spirit to work like 
this. | 

And then it was that Simeon Thayer, of Provi- 
dence, came forward, as twice he had come for- 
ward to do perilous duty under the walls of 


1 Varnum’s Letter to the Providence Gazette. 2 Ibid. 
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Quebec. On the morning of the 13th the little 
garrison saw him calmly take his place at their 
head, detachments from Durkey’s and Chandler’s 
Connecticut regiments coming with him to relieve 
the remainder of Smith’s men.' A new battery 
was opened upon them as if to greet their arrival. 
“The walk of our rounds is destroyed,’ writes 
Fleury, “the block-houses ruined, and garrison is 
exhausted with fatigue and ill health.” The new 
detachments, it will be remembered, formed only 
part of the garrison. Another night of watchfulness 
and labor and constant alarm wears slowly away. 
Another morning dawns,—the morning of the 
14th,—and as Thayer looks out upon the misty 
river he sees, near the shore, just above the 
enemy’s grand battery, a large floating battery all 
ready to open upon his crumbling works. By noon 
he silences it; but a boat from the fleet deserts to 
the enemy with the tale of the weakness of the 
Americans, and the desperate straits to which 
they are reduced. And now, knowing what a 
shadow he has to deal with, the British commander 
will surely gather up all his strength and crush 
them. Only one thing can save them: a strong di- 
version by strong detachments from the main army. 

Washington knew it, and longed to make the 
trial. 

“We have just.returned from reconnoitering the isl- 
ands below and up to the Middle Ferry,” writes Greene 
from Mr. Morris’s, November 4th, 8 oclock, p.m. We 
purpose to go out again in the morning; from the present 
view, Derby appears the only eligible position for the army 

1 Angell’s Letter of February 17, 1778. 
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for the purpose of their crossing the river. It is the opin- 
ion of several of the gentlemen that the enemy may be 
best dislodged from the islands by detachments. Others 
are of opinion that it would be dangerous, unless the 
party was covered by the army; but all are of opin- 
ion it is practicable either the one or the other; and, con- 
sidering the good consequences that will result from it, it 
ought to be attempted. Derby is not the most eligible 
post I ever saw, but it is not so dangerous as to discourage 
the attempt to relieve Fort. Mifflin. c 

“The flag was flying at Fort Mifflin at sunset this 
evening; there has been a very severe cannonade to-day. 
Inclosed is a letter from Colonel Greene respecting the 
condition of the fort. The enemy have got up two or three 
vessels into the Schuykill; they were attempting to get up 
a two-and-thirty gun frigate between Hog Island and Proy- 
ince Island. By the best observation we could make, her 
guns were taken out and followed her in a sloop. She 
did not get up, but what was the reason I know not. 

‘* The commodore should be directed to sink a vessel or 
two in the new channel as soon as possible, and the fort en- 
couraged to hold out to the last. 

‘¢ There is but one bridge over the Schuylkill, and that 
is at the Middle Ferry. I examined the river myself from 
the falls to the mouth. 

‘“‘'The enemy have got a chain of redoubts, with abattis 
between, ftom one river to the other. A part of this is 
from information, and part from my own observation. 
The Schuylkill is very deep and rapid, too deep for foot 
to ford it. The bridge at Mattison’s Ford is not in so 
great forwardness as I could wish; the commanding officer 
says it will be done in three days; but a bridge of wagons 
can be thrown over for the foot to pass if that should not 
be done. 

“The enemy are greatly discouraged by the fort’s hold- 
ing out so long; and it is the general opinion of the best 
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of citizens that the enemy will evacuate the city if the fort 
holds out until the middle of next week. ... . 

“From the best accounts we can get there are but five 
ships with troops on board in the river.” 


“ I trust and believe it is not yet too late to give 
the forts some relief,’ wrote Reed on the 16th. 
But, weighing carefully his own strength and the 
enemy's, Washington saw that the hazard was too 
great. He had done all that his means permitted 
and his judgment warranted, and would not im- 
peril his army by a false step. 

But already the fate of Fort Mifflin was decided. 
Disheartened by the obstinate: resistance which 
they had encountered, the British were, at one 
moment, it is said, upon the point of giving up the 
contest and evacuating the city. But new resolu- 
tions came with the discovery of a new channel 
which the current, turned from its natural course 
by the chevauar-defrise, had worn between Hog Isl- 
and and the Pennsylvania shore. A passage was 
now open for their heavy ships. 

Grand and fearful was the sight which that noble 
three hundred presented to the morning sun of the 
15th of November? All the preceding day they had 
fought against overwhelming odds, all the preced- 
ing night they had worked and slept by turns, 
working rather to clear away ruins than to. build 
up new defenses, and sleeping on the slimy ooze 
which formed the floor of the fort® Their fort it- 

1 Life of President Reed, vol. i. p. gress. —Sparks, Writings of Washk- 
336. ington, vol. v. p. 151. 


2 In his admirable letter of the 17th | % Marshall, vol. i. p. 177. 
November, to the President of Con- 
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self was shattered and rent in every part; their 
block-houses were destroyed; only two cannon 
were left mounted ; five strong redoubts were train- 
ing their heavy guns upon them from Province 
Island; six ships, four of them sixty-fours, and 
two of them forties, were within nine hundred 
yards of them on the river; three ships, “ with a 
galley and some smaller armed vessels,’* were 
coming up and taking station between them and 
the redoubt on the Jersey shore, which they had 
counted upon for protection against a cross fire. 
With eyes that looked out heavily from under 
weary lids they saw these preparations, — saw the 
fatal circle closing slowly around them; and, doing 
what little they could to prepare themselves for 
the struggle, calmly awaited the signal to begin. — 
The autumn sun was already high over their heads 
when it came, a single bugle-note, and at once 
from ship and battery came flash and roar and 
hurtling balls, and soon a dark cloud gathered 
around the ships and settled heavily over the fort. 
The little garrison of Fort Mercer looked down 
anxiously from their walls. When will that cloud 
break and show us our own flag again? It broke, 
and the broad folds of the young flag were still 
waving defiantly over the ruins, and still from the 
two remaining guns went forth a resolute answer 
to the enemy’s cannon. Soon those two were 
dismounted also. At eleven a “ship mounting 
twenty twenty-four-pounders and a sloop with 
three twenty-four-pounders, warped up back of 
Hog Island,” close to the fort, — so close that the 


1 Lord Howe. Almon’s Remembrancer, vol. vy. p. 499. 
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men in their tops could look straight down into the 
works and throw hand-grenades among the men. 
Their very yard-arms seemed to overhang the 
shattered walls. Not a man could show himself 
upon the platform without becoming a mark for 
forty eager rifles. At aquarter before three came 
a faint dawn of hope. Varnum wrote to Thayer 
“that the floating batteries and some of the gal- 
leys were working up to attack” these new ene- 
mies. With longing eyes the little garrison saw 
them draw nigh; with heavy hearts they saw them 
put about and go back. The fleet had failed them." 
And all the while the fatal fire kept on, — direct 
from the ships, a cross fire from the land batteries. 
Over a thousand balls came rushing in upon them 
in twenty minutes.* “ Long before night there was 
not a single palisade left.”® The embrasures 
were knocked in, “the parapet leveled.” The 
men crouched behind the fragments of wall out- 
side the fort, the only protection left them,* grasp- 
ing their weapons firmly for a last struggle, hand 
to hand. Treat was dead. A first-lieutenant, two 
sergeants, and three privates of the artillery were 
dead; nine others were lying wounded by their 
guns, several of them mortally ; sixteen dead and 
wounded out of twenty, the full number of the 
artillery when the siege began. Talbot had fought 


for hours with his-wrist shattered, and at last was 


wounded in the hip also. Fleury had been wound- 
ed four days, but stuck to his post. 


1 Angell’s Letter. 8 Knox to Colonel Lamb. — Life 
2 Varnum’s Letter. of Lamb, p. 173. 

* Angell’s Letter. 
VOL. I. 32 
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Night came on, and welcome were its protecting 
shadows to these weary men. ‘The ships drew off, 
dropping down to the lower chevaua-de-frise. ‘The 
fire from the batteries continued. Then as dark- 
ness settled over the scene the sound of oars was 
heard from the Jersey side. Varnum had sent 
boats over to take off the garrison, if Thayer 
thought best to evacuate. The gallant fellow, 
who knew how much every hour’s delay was worth 
to Washington, would gladly have held out longer. 
Even now he could hardly bring his mind to ac- 
knowledge that all hope was gone. He collected 
the stores and put them into the boats; he collected 
the wounded, and out of the remnants of his 
three hundred, selecting for himself forty, he sent 
the rest away. ‘They at least and the stores were | 
safe. It was seven in the evening when this duty 
was completed. Then with his chosen forty he 
again went the rounds to see what could yet be 
done for defense. On the bosom of the broad river 
all was silent, and the peaceful stars looked down 
into it as sweetly as if man’s blood had never de- 
filed its waters. But far below, where his eye 
could not pierce the darkness, he knew that the 
enemy's ships were lying sullenly at anchor, wait- 
ing only for the return of daylight to close in upon 
1im again. And from the enemy’s batteries, which 
half girded him round like the curve of the half — 
moon,’ shells still came shrieking through the air, 
and balls still came dashing among the ruins, 
Midnight brought no change, no protecting storm, 


1 Angell’s Letter. 


ee 


blazing ruins. 
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no sudden shift of wind, no prospect of succor 
from man or from the elements. It was madness, 
not manly courage, to stay longer, and spiking the 
dismounted guns which he had no means of re- 
moving, and setting fire to the remains of the bar- 
racks, that not a fragment might fall entire into 
the hands of the enemy, he drew off his men to 
the shore, distributed them among the boats, and 
crossed the perilous passage in the light of the 
Eager hands grasped his as he en- 
tered Fort Mercer, where no one had expected to 
see him again alive,’ and when for the first time in 
five nights he laid his head upon a pillow, he could 
say to himself, “I can sleep now, for I have done my 
duty.” And if any should accuse me of dwelling 
too minutely upon these details, | would remind 
them that a hasty Congress, regarding Smith alone 
as commander of Fort. Mifflin, ealed to do justice 
to Thayer, thus making it more imperatively the 
duty of history to hold up his name as that of a 
brave man, a skillful officer, and a true patriot.’ 


1 Varnum’s Letter. Life of Olney, Chastellux’s Travels, 


2 A sword was voted to Smith, 
who was fully entitled to it; but no 
notice was taken of Thayer. 

My authorities for Red Bank and 
Fort Mifflin are Ward’s Letter in 
Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. 112, 
Washington’s Writings, vol. v., Greene 


_ MSS., Varnum MSS., Varnum’s 


Letter to the Providence Gazette, and 
a letter of Colonel Angell, repub- 
lished, both of them, in Cowell’s 
Spirit of 1776 in Rhode Island, an 
important letter of Knox to Colonel 
Lamb, in Leake’s Life of Lamb, p. 
192, Olney’s Narrative in William’s 


vol. i. p. 260, etc., of English trans- 
lation, Gordon, Marshall, and Ram- 
say, Reed’s Life of Reed, and Daw- 
son’s Battles of the United States. 
The account in Lee’s Memoirs cannot 
be reconciled with those of Varnum, 
Angell, and Knox, ete., or rather his 
narrative is very inaccurate, unless 
all the others are so. I have also 
consulted the official letter in Al- 
mon’s Remembrancer, vol. v., and the 
memoir of Major Thayer in E. M. 
Stone’s Znvasion of Canada, in 1775, 
— a valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can history. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Howe resolved to have the Left Bank of the Delaware. — Cornwallis 
sent to secure it.— Greene sent to oppose him. — Reasons for dis- 
liking the Service. —Conway’s Letter to Gates. — Ought Red 
Bank to be held ? — Greene on the March. — Letter to his Wife. — 
Crosses the Delaware. — Letter to Varnum.— To Washington. — 
Fort Mercer evacuated. — Greene’s Prospects not Bright. —Glover’s 
Brigade. — Colonel Comstock. — Council at Head-quarters on at- 
tacking Philadelphia. — Letters to and from Washington. — Greene 
rejoins the Main Army. — Contemporary Opinion of his Conduct. 
— Marshall’s Opinion. 


Sibel but surely Sir William Howe was 


working out his plans. Fort Mifflin was won; 


the eastern channel was free; but Fort Mercer still — 
stood with a perpetual menace upon the heights 


of Red Bank. So long as those frowning batteries 
looked down upon the ship-channel, there could 
be no free passing up and down the sorely needed 
river. This point, too, must be won, and won at 
all hazards. Cornwallis, the ablest of the British 
generals, was chosen for the important. task, and, 
crossing the Delaware at Chester, on the 19th of 
November, he joined at Billingsport another de- 
tachment just arrived from New York, under Sir 
Thomas Wilson, and came out with overwhelming 
forces upon the rear of the little garrison.’ . 
The possibility of such a movement had been 
foreseen by Washington, who had kept Varnum at 


1 Howe’s Letter in Almon’s Remembrancer, vol. v. p. 502. 
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Woodbury, in lower Jersey, with his brigade, and 
such parties of the reluctant militia as he could 
bring up to his assistance. But when Cornwallis 
was sent, he too turned to his trusted and best, 
and sent Greene to oppose him. 

It was not a pleasant duty for Greene, for there 
were many chances against his being able to look 
his adversary in the face, and he knew what the 
consequences of a failure would be. 


‘**T am very sorry,” he had just written to Henry Mar- 
chant, ‘‘ to find the public so illy informed with regard to 
the operations here, both with respect to men and events. 
We fight by main strength. It would give me pleasure if 
some of your body were always with the army. It would 
enable them to judge of men and measures, to reward 
merit, and remedy evils. Private friendship often sounds 
the trumpet of praise, and imposes upon the credulity and 
good-nature of your board. 

** The successes to the northward have given great relief 
to the Northern States; but the American affairs are in a 
most critical situation, owing to the universal dislike to 
service. I think I never saw the army so near dissolving 
since I have belonged to it. ‘The officers cannot maintain 
themselves, and, from the present temper prevailing in 
general, determine to leave the service at the close of the 
campaign. 

*¢ Military rank being conferred upon people of all orders 
so lavishly has rendered its value of much less importance 
than formerly. It was once considered a jewel of great 

value, but it now begins to be held in light esteem.” } 


It must not be forgotten that, only seven days 
before these lines were written, Washington had 
written to Conway : — 


1 Greene MSS. Greeneto Henry Marchant. Camp near Philadelphia, 
November 17, 1777. 
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“© A letter which I received last night contained the 
following paragraph: ‘Ina letter from General Conway 
to General Gates, he says, Heaven has been determined to 
save your country, or a weak general and bad counselors 
would have ruined it.’ ”’ } 


The cabal was now at its height, startled, but not 
discouraged by its sudden detection ; and Greene 
knew that the first place among those “bad coun- 
selors’’ was assigned to him. 

Still, it was not without some hope of “ giving 
an effectual check”? to the enemy’s forces in Jer- 
sey, that he went forth to meet Cornwallis. St. 
Clair, Knox, and De Kalb, who had been sent down 
to examine the ground, were “all clear in their 
opinion, that keeping possession of the Jersey 
shore at or near Red Bank was of the last impor- 
tance.’ * “Very much will depend upon keeping 
possession of Fort Mercer,” wrote Washington to 
Varnum on the evening of the 19th,’ “as, to re- 
duce it, the enemy will be obliged to put them- 
selves in a very disagreeable position to them, and 
advantageous to us, upon a narrow neck of land 
between two creeks with our force pressing upon 
their rear. Therefore, desire Colonel Greene to 
hold it if possible till the relief arrives.” Major 
Ward had just been with him with a letter from 
the colonel, giving a general account of the con- 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. according to De Kalb’s report to the 


139. Duke de Broglie, was to be mined, 
2 Washington to Varnum, Novem- and on the enemy’s advance blown 
ber 19. — Varnum MSS. up.— Kapp’s De Kalb, p. 125. See 


3 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. also Reed’s Reed, vol. i. p. 339. 
163. This must be understood of * Varnum MSS. 
the shore rather than the fort, which, 
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dition of the fort, and referring him to Ward “for 
a more particular” one. “Thus, having given 
your Excellency,” says the last paragraph, “ what 
appears to me, with the unanimous voice of all 
the field-officers of the garrison, a true state of our 
circumstances and observations thereon, I wait 
your Excellency’s particular commands and direc- 
tions for an invariable rule for me to pursue.” ? 
Washington knew what this meant, and how lit- 
erally the sturdy colonel would interpret his or- 
ders; and in closing his letter to Varnum he adds, 
“Although I am anxious to have the fort kept, I 
do not mean that it should be done, at all events, 
so as to endanger the safety of the men without 
any probability of success.” 

Thus, for the purpose of the expedition, every- 
thing depended upon coming up strong enough and 
in time. On the morning of the 20th Greene be- 
gan his march; in the evening he writes to his 
wife from Forelanesend, near Bristol : — 


‘“T am now on my march for Red Bank fort. Lord 
Cornwallis crossed over into the Jerseys day before yester- 
day, to invest that place with a large body of troops. I 
am in hopes to have the pleasure to meet his Lordship. 
This eccentric movement will lengthen out the campaign 
for some weeks at least, and it is possible may transfer 
the seat of war for the winter. The enemy are now get- 
ting up their stores and fortifying the city of Philadelphia 
as strong as possible. ‘The weather begins to get severe, 
and campaigning of it disagreeable, but necessity obliges 
us to keep the field for some time..... I had a fall 
from my horse some time ago, but have got entirely over 


1 Sparks, Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. ii. p. 43. 
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it except a sprain in my wrist... .. I lodge in a fine 
country-house to-night. The Marquis of Fayette is in 
company with me; he has left a young wife, and a fine 
fortune of fourteen thousand pounds sterling per annum, 
to come and engage in the cause of liberty; this is a noble 
enthusiasm. He is one of the sweetest-tempered young 
gentlemen; he purposes to visit Boston this winter ; if 
so, you'll have an opportunity to see him. .... Your 


brother, I am told, behaved the hero the other day, in the 
attack on Red Bank.” 


-The next morning he crosses the Delaware in 
advance of his troops, and at noon writes to Var- | 
num from Burlington : — 


‘‘T make no doubt you are acquainted with the marching 
of the troops of my division to join you. Iam at a loss 
respecting your situation, the condition of Fort Mercer, 
or the operations of the enemy in the Jerseys. A report 
prevails here this morning that Fort Mercer is evacuated | 
and the fleet below burnt. You'll please to inform me as 
to the truth of the reports, where you are, where the 
enemy is, and where you think a junction of our forces 
can be easiest formed; and also, if you think an attack 
can be made upon the enemy with a prospect of success. 
General Glover’s brigade is on the march to join us, and 
Morgan’s corps of rangers. General Huntington’s brigade, 
I imagine, will be with you to-day.” ‘¢ I am a stranger to 
all the lower part of Jersey,” he adds, in a postscript, 
‘“¢ [which] makes me be particular.” 


At five, the express returns with Varnum’s 
answer, and he immediately writes to Washing. 
ton ; — 

‘General Varnum this moment acquainted me that 


Fort Mercer was evacuated last evening. Commodore 
Hazlewood informs me also that the greater part, if not all 
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the fleet, except the thirteen galleys, were burnt this 
morning ; one or two of the smallest vessels attempted to 
pass the city, and could not effect it. One was set on fire, 
and one other fell into the enemy’s hands, owing to the 
matches going out ; the people made their escape. My 
division arrived on the other side of the river about ten 
this morning, but the want of scows to get over the bag- 
gage will prevent our marching till the morning; the 
greater part of the night, if not the whole, will be em- 
ployed in getting over the baggage and artillery. 

‘*General Varnum has retreated to Mount Holly. I 
purpose to see him and General Huntington early in the 
morning; if it is practicable to make an attack upon the 
enemy it shall be done; but I am afraid the enemy will 
put it of my power, as they can so easily make us take 
such a circuitous march by taking up the bridge over Tim- 
ber Creek. I cannot promise anything until I learn more 
of the designs of the enemy, their strength, and the posi- 
tion they are in. If it is possible to make an attack upon 
them with a prospect of success, it shall be done. Colonel 
Shrieve was with me this afternoon about turning out the 
militia. I wish he may succeed, but from the temper of 
the people there appears no great prospect. I have heard 
nothing from General Glover’s brigade. I hope Colonel 
Morgan’s corps of light troops will be on in the morning, 
and Captain Lee’s troop of light-horse. 

“The fleet are greatly distressed at the reflections 
thrown out against the officers ; the commodore thinks the 
officers are greatly injured ; he asserts they did their duty 
faithfully.” 

N. B.—‘** The commodore this moment informs me 
there is three sloops and a brig past safe by the city.” 


Thus the chief purpose of the expedition was 
already lost the very day that it began. Corn- 
wallis was too strong, had too much the start of 
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Greene, had been too near his object at starting. 
Still Christopher Greene would have held out 
longer. 

“J shall follow your directions, either to evacu- 
ate or defend the fort,” he said to the generals who 
had been sent to consult with him, and who ad- 
vised an evacuation. “Iknow what we have done 
when the works were not half completed. Now 
they are finished, and I am not afraid.”’? 

- General Greene’s prospect of success was not 
bright. He had heard nothing yet of Glover's brig- 
ade, without which his inferiority to Cornwallis was 
too great to justify him in coming within striking 
distance of the British general. Lee’s light-horse, on 
which he depended for information of the enemy’s 
movements, had not yet arrived. But there was a 
second object even after the loss of the fort. It was 
important to show that the country would not be 
given up to the enemy without an effort. The peo- 
ple must still see their own flag somewhere amongst 
them, must still feel that Congress and Washington 
had not forgotten them. If, besides this, a success- 
ful blow could be struck, either at a part or the 
whole of the enemy’s force, it would be wise to 
strike it; but it was no time for great hazards. 


“IT came to this place yesterday morning,” Greene 


writes to Washington from Mount Holly on the 28d. 


1 This is Gordon’s statement, vol. 
iii. p.. 9, which I follow with some 
hesitation, as it cannot easily be rec- 
onciled with St. Clair’s, Knox’s, and 
De Kalb’s report (Sparks, Washing- 
ton, vol. v- p. 163), or with Greene’s 
letter quoted above. But as Gordon 


was generally well informed, and, 
though he sometimes mistakes, sel- 
dom if ever invents, I suppose him 
here to have confounded the mission 
of St. Clair, Knox, and De Kalb 
with advice given by Varnum and 
Huntington after their departure. 
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“The difficulty of crossing the baggage over the river 
prevented its coming up last night. The boats and scows 
at Burlington are under very bad regulations. General 
Varnum had retreated, as I wrote your Excellency before, 
to this place. He left a party of militia at Haddonfield. 


I am afraid there has a very considerable quantity of 


stores fallen into the enemy’s hands, but principally be- 
longing to the fleet. The enemy and the militia had a 
small skirmish at Little Timber Creek Bridge ; the enemy 
crossed there in the afternoon and encamped. They say 
they are going to take post at Haddonfield to cover the 
lower counties, and open a market from thence. Those 
counties are some of the most fertile in the State, from 
whence great quantities of provision can be drawn. A 
large number of boats went up to Philadelphia from the 
shipping yesterday morning ; there are some soldiers on 
board of them. 

** Colonel Morgan’s corps of light infantry advanced this 


morning for Haddonfield. If the troops can be got in 


readiness, I intend to put the whole in motion this after- 
noon. We are greatly distressed for want of a party of 
light-horse. 

*T must beg your Excellency to forward some as soon as 
possible. 

‘*¢] have nothing from Glover’s brigade ; I sent an ex- 
press to the commanding officer yesterday, but from the 
present situation of things, I believe it will be best not to 
wait their coming up. 

*¢ Every piece of intelligence necessary for my informa- 
tion, with regard to the movements of the enemy in the city, 
[ must entreat your Excellency to forward to me by express. 

** Colonel Shrieve will attempt to turn out the militia, 
but the Commissary’s department is in such a bad situa- 
tion, and the people so unwilling to furnish supplies, that 
it will be difficult to subsist a large body. 

** A considerable body of light-horse would be very 
serviceable here. 
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“ Your Excellency’s letter of the 22d instant is just 


come to hand; you have in this all the intelligence I have | 


received.”’ 


Here again we have a proof of the intimacy of 


Washington’s intercourse with Greene. When they. 


are together in camp, it is a personal intercourse ; 
the moment they are separated, it takes the form 
of long and frequent letters. “Received and an- 
swered the same day,” 1s Washington’s indorse- 
ment upon this last letter, a frequent indorsement 
upon the letters of both, for both equally felt the 
necessity of leaning upon each other. For Wash- 
ington, Greene was the man of sound judgment 
and “singular abilities ;” for Greene, Washington 
was the great and good man, whom God had given 
us for a leader in a holy war, just as, in the sore 
need of his chosen people, He had raised up great 
men to guide and rescue them. In studying 
Greene’s character, we should err greatly if we 
were to let his firm, direct, common-sense way of 
dealing with men and estimating motives deceive 
us as to the influence of his affectionate heart and 
religious convictions. 

“‘T have nothing new to communicate to your Excel- 
lency with respect to the motions of the enemy,” begins 
his letter of the 24th. ‘They remain, or did last night, at 
Woodbury, with a guard at Timber Creek, consisting 
of about six hundred men. The boats that went up, 
inentioned in my former letters, I conjecture had on board 
the baggage of the army; the soldiers seen on board were 
the regimental guard to the baggage. 

“The militia of this State is dwindling to nothing. 
General Varnum says there were upwards of fourteen 


ry 
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hundred a few days since; they are reduced now to be- 
tween seven and eight. Colonel Shrieve is gone out to 
see what impression he can make upon the people, and to 
endeavor to draw together as large a number as possible, 
but I cannot flatter myself with any considerable reintorce- 
ment. I will endeavor to inclose your Excellency a return 
of our strength in Continentals and militia this afternoon 
if possible. We are all ready to advance, but the general 
officers think it advisable to wait the return of the first 
express sent to Glover’s brigade, to learn the strength and 
time the junction may be formed with that brigade. I 
have heard nothing where it is, notwithstanding I have 
sent three expresses. Captain Lee is not arrived, neither 
have I heard anything of him. I would wish, if possible, 
some horse might be sent, as every army is an unwieldy 
body without them; in this country they are more im- 
mediately necessary to prevent the enemy from sending | 
out theirs to collect stock. 

*¢ Colonel Cox, who is with me at this place, says, if the 
enemy can open a communication with the three lower 
counties, they will be able, independent of all the sur- 
rounding country, to draw supplies of every kind neces- 
sary for the subsistence of the army, and inhabitants of the 
city of Philadelphia. 

“Your Excellency observes in your last, you must 
leave the propriety of attacking the enemy to me ; would 
you advise me to fight them with very unequal numbers ? 
Most people, indeed all, agree they are near or quite five 
thousand strong; our force is upwards of three, exclusive 
of the militia, which may be from’seven to eight hundred 
atmost. ‘The situation the enemy are in, the ease with 
which they can receive reinforcements, and the difficulty 
of our knowing it, will render it absolutely necessary, 
when we advance from this place, to make the attack 
as soon as possible. I had much rather engage with 
three thousand against five than attack the enemy’s lines, 
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and there isa much greater prospect of succeeding, but 
still I cannot promise myself victory, nor even a prospect 
of it, with inferior numbers. 

‘“T have seen of late the difficulty your Ixcellency 
seemed to labor under, to satisfy the expectations of an 
ignorant populace, with great concern. It is our mis- 
fortune to have an extent of country to cover that demands 
four times our numbers; the enemy so situated as to be 
very difficult to approach, and, from pretty good authority, 
superior to us in numbers. Under these disadvantages 
your Excellency has the choice of but two things, — to 
fight the enemy without the least prospect of success upon 
the common principles of war, or to remain inactive and 
be subject to the censure of an ignorant and impatient pop- 
ulace. In doing one, you make a bad matter worse, and 
take a measure that, if it proves unfortunate, you may 
stand condemned for by all military gentlemen of experi- 
ence ; in pursuing the other, you have the approbation of 
your own mind, you give your country an opportunity to 
exert itself to supply the present deficiency, and also act 
upon such military principles as will justify you to the best 
judges in the present day, and to all future generations. 
For my own part, I feel censure with as great a degree 
of sensibility as is possible, and I feel ambitious to do 
everything that common sense can justify; but I am fully 
persuaded in attempting more you may make a temporary 
a lasting evil. The cause is too important to be trifled 
with to show our courage, and your character too deeply 
interested to sport away upon unmilitary principles. 

‘¢ For your sake, for my own sake, and for my country’s 
sake, I wish to attempt everything which will meet your 
Excellency’s approbation. I will run any risk or engage 
under any disadvantages, if I can only have your coun- 
tenance, if unfortunate. With the public, I know success 
sanctifies everything, and that only. 

“IT cannot help thinking, from the most dispassionate 
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survey of the operations of the campaign, that you stand 
approved by reason and justified by every military princi- 
ple. With respect to my own conduct I have ever given 
my opinion with candor, and to my utmost executed with 
fidelity whatever was committed to my charge. In some 


instances we have been unfortunate. In one I thought I 


felt the lower of your Excellency’s countenance, when I 
am sure I had no reason to expect it. It is out of my 
power to command success, but I trust I have ever endeay- 
ored to deserve it. It is mortifying enough td be: a com- 
mon sharer in misfortunes, but to be punished as the au- 
thor, without deserving it, is truly afflicting. 

* Your Excellency’s letter of the 22d, but I suppose it 
was of yesterday, this moment came to hand. As I have 
wrote so fully on the subject, I have nothing to add, only 
that to advance from this place before Glover’s brigade 
joins us, unless we attack the enemy without them, will 
rather injure them than facilitate our designs. But if 
your Excellency wishes the attack to be made immediately, 
give me only your countenance, and, notwithstanding it is 
contrary to the opinion of the general officers here, I will 
take the consequences upon myself. 

** Inclosed is a copy of a letter from Colonel Ellis, at 
Haddonfield. ; 

‘*« The hospitals in the Jerseys are greatly complained of. 
They prove a grave for many of the poor soldiery ; prin- 
cipally owing to the negligence of the surgeons who have 
the care of the hospitals. How far these complaints are 
well grounded I cannot pretend to say, but would beg 
leave to recommend the sending of a good trusty officer to 
inspect the management of the hospitals, and to remain 
there until regularly relieved.” 


This was not very hopeful, but at half past three 
came Burnet with tidings of Glover’s brigade. 
«They will be at the block-house to-night, eight 
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miles from this place,’ Greene adds in a postscript 
to Washington, and begins to hope he may yet 
have a chance to meet Cornwallis. 

In the Jersey militia there was a Colonel Adam 
Comstock, who, unlike many of his comrades, longed 
for a brush with the enemy. “O, how I want to 
give them a flogging before they leave the Jer- 
seys!” he says in one of his letters to Greene ;’ 
and under his inspiration the militia made several 
attacks upon the enemy’s pickets and took several 
prisoners. He was upon the lookout for infor- 
mation also, and skillful in his devices for obtain- 
ing it. 

‘‘ This moment,’ he writes to Greene from Haddonfield, 
at half past twelve on the 25th, “‘ I arrived from a recon- 
noitering tour near Little Timber Creek Bridge ; sent a 
smart young woman, who had a sister in Gloucester, as a - 
spy to Gloucester. She has returned, and I believe has 
received no other damage than a kiss from the Hessian 
general, — this is as she says. She reports that a very 
Jarge number of British and Hessian troops are in Glouces- 
ter; that they are embarking in boats and going to Phil- 
adelphia; and that her sister there informed her they had 
been embarking ever since early in the morning. That 
Lord Cornwallis quartered at Colonel Ellis’s house, and 
the Hessian general at a house opposite, who asked the 
young woman where the rebels were. She answered she 
could not tell, she had seen none of them. She said she 
passed many sentries before she came to Little Timber 
Creek Bridge, where she passed the last. 

‘I doubt not this information. I fear they will be toc 
quick for us. Colonel Hart’s regiment is here.” 


Greene instantly wrote to Washington : -— 
1 Greene MSS. 
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“This moment (four o’clock) received intelligence the 
enemy are embarking from Gloucester and crossing to 
Philadelphia. Colonel Comstock sends this intelligence, 
and says it may be depended upon. I have ordered Gen- 
eral Varnum’s and General Huntington’s brigades to ad- 
vance immediately, to fall upon the enemy’s rear, and pre- 
vent their getting off their stock. I wait your Excellency’s 
orders to march where you may think advisable. Colonel 
Shepard got into camp about noon ; the whole body of the 
troops will be ready to move at a moment’s warning. The 
rifle corps, and about six hundred militia, are upon the 
enemy’s flanks. 

** A detachment from Captain Lee’s horse took nine 
prisoners yesterday, — the first account I ever had of their 
being in this quarter.” 


At three Comstock writes again : — 


‘Seven prisoners just arrived here from the enemy, 
‘taken by the militia about three miles from this place on 
the road to Gloucester. The prisoners I have examined ; 
two of them are gunners, and two matrosses, belonging to 
the first regiment of artillery; the other three belong to 
the thirty-third regiment; they were about half a mile 
from their picket plundering. Those belonging to the 
artillery had three of the artillery horses with them, marked 
G, which are also taken. This express rides one of them. 
The prisoners, on examination, say the main body lies 
about four miles from this on the Gloucester road en- 
camped ; that their line forms a triangle ; that they are to 
wait there till they have embarked all the stock for Phila- 
delphia, which will take them all day ; that the army expect 
to embark to-morrow, and go into winter quarters ; that 
thev have two six-pounders in front, two ditto in the rear, 
and some smaller in the centre; that they were not in the 
least apprehensive of any of the American army being 
within miles of them; otherwise, they should not have 

VOL. I. 33 
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been taken in the manner they were. This moment some 
Hessian prisoners arrived here, taken in the same manner. 
I have not examined them. I could wish vour army 
was here now, for I think they may be surprised very 
easily ; they gave various accounts of their number, from | 
five to eight thousand. They mostly agree that Billings 
Fort and Fort Mercer are leveled. O, how I want to give 
them a flogging before they leave the Jerseys!” 
Meanwhile, a new question had arisen at head- 
quarters. Washington had reconnoitered the ene- 
my’s works; and Stirling, Wayne, Scott, and Wood- 
ford were eager for an attack upon Philadelphia. 
“The enemy’s force is weakened,” they said, “ by 
the absence of Cornwallis; and, if we bring three 
columns suddenly against their north line, and en- 
filade their works from the hills on the other side 
of the Schuylkill, while Greene, embarking two 
thousand men at Dunk’s Ferry, enters the city at 
Spruce Street, secures the bridge over the Schuyl- 
kill, and takes the lines in the rear, we shall surely 
succeed.” On the evening of the 24th the coun- 
cil met to discuss the question. The discussion 
was protracted and warm. There can be little 
doubt to which side Washington’s sound judgment 
led him; for, not only were the British works very 
strong, but Greene’s codperation depended upon so 
many contingencies, as to make it extremely doubt- 
ful whether it would be possible for him to reach 
the city in season, if he reached it all. Still, pub- 
lic opinion called loudly for an attack, and civilians 
were so clamorous, that he thought it wise to 
strengthen himself by a more solemn expression 
of the opinions of his officers. Therefore, when 
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the council broke up, they were directed to give 
their opinions the next morning in writing; and 
an express. was sent off to Greene i in the night for 
his. On comparing them, eleven were found against 


it, and four only in its favor. Amongst those who 


opposed it were Greene, Sullivan, Knox, De Kalb, 
Du Portail, the best and most experienced officers 
in the army. 

But when Greene wrote to Washington from 
Mount Holly, at midnight of the 25th, he did not 
know what the decision would be. 

“JT wrote your Excellency this afternoon,” he says, 
‘that the enemy were crossing from the Jerseys to Phil- 
adelphia, and that the intelligence came from Colonel 
Comstock. He is stationed at Haddonfield to collect 


intelligence. 
‘| have received two letters from the Colonel to-day, 


the first dated at twelve o'clock, the last at three, both of 


which I have inclosed. It appears to me the enemy are 
crossing their cattle; but I much doubt whether any 
part of their troops have crossed the river ; perhaps they 
may begin in the morning. I am divided in my mind 
how to act. If your Excellency intends an attack on 
Philadelphia, our moving down to Haddonfield will pre- 
vent our codperating with you; but if the enemy are 
crossing, the attack upon the city would not be warrant- 
able now, if before, without our whole collective force at 
least ; and as part is below and part here, I wish to move 
forward for the support of the troops below, and attack 
the enemy if practicable. 

““T expected before this to have received your Ex- 

1 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. pp. adelphia, was against this dangerons 
167,168. Duer’s Life of Lord Stir- attempt. For a judicious examina- 


ling, pp. 177, 178. Reed, anxiousas tion of the question see Marshall, 
he was to see Howe driven from Phil- ol. 1. pp. 181, 182. 
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cellency’s further orders ; but as I have not, and from 
the intelligence there appears a prospect of attempting — 
something here, I have ventured to put the troops in 
motion. If I should receive orders to the contrary, I can 
speedily return. If the enemy cross to the city, they may 
be attacked at any time hereafter as well as now. If 
they have not crossed, and are in a situation to be 
attacked, I shall have an opportunity to attempt some- 
thing. I am anxious to do everything in my power ; and 
more especially as the people seem to be dissatisfied at 
the evacuation of Red Bank Fort.” 


It was not till afternoon of the next day, the 
26th, that the new orders reached him. 


“Your Excellency’s letter of the 25th reached me at 
this place,” he writes to Washington from Haddonfield, 
‘‘at four. I halted the troops on the receipt of it, those 
that had not got into the town. General Varnum’s and 
Huntington’s brigades got to this place before the letter 
came to hand. I am sorry our march will prove a fruit- 
less one ; the enemy have drawn themselves down upon 
the peninsula of Gloucester ; the ships are drawn up to 
cover the troops, there is but one road that leads down 
to the point, on each side the ground is swampy and full 
of thick underbrush, that makes the approaches imprac- 
ticable almost; these difficulties might have been sur- 
mounted, but we could reap no advantage from it, the 
shipping being so posted as to cover the troops, and this 
country is so intersected with creeks, that approaches are 
rendered extremely difficult, and retreat very dangerous. 
I should not have halted the troops, but all the general 
officers were against making an attack, the enemy being 
so securely situated and so effectually covered by their 
shipping. * 

‘“We have a fine body of troops, and in fine spirits, 
and every one appears to wish to come to action. I pro- 
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posed to the gentlemen drawing up in front of the 
enemy, and to attack their picket, and to endeavor to 
draw them out, but they were all against it from the 
improbability of the enemy’s coming out. The Marquis, 
with about four hundred militia and the rifle corps, 
attacked the enemy’s picket last evening, killed about. 
twenty and wounded as many more, and took about 
twenty prisoners. The Marquis is charmed with the 
spirited behavior of the militia and rifle corps ; they drove 
the enemy above half a mile, and kept the ground until 
dark. The enemy’s picket consisted of about three hun- 
dred, and were reinforced during the skirmish. The 
Marquis is determined to be in the way of danger.! 

‘‘ From the best observations I am able to make, and 
from the best intelligence I can obtain, it is uncertain 
whether any of the enemy have crossed the river; the 
boats are constantly going, but I believe they are trans- 
porting stock ; there are as many men on the returning 
boats as goes over; by to-morrow it will be reduced to 
a certainty. I believe the enemy have removed the great 
chevaux-de-frise ; there went up sixty sail of vessels this 
morning. If the obstructions are removed in the river, 
it accounts for the enemy’s evacuating Carpenter’s and 
Province Islands, as they are no longer necessary. The 
prisoners say the enemy are going into winter quarters as 
soon as they get up the river. 

** Inclosed is our order of battle with a plate agreeing 
to the order. 

‘TI propose to leave General Varnum’s brigade and the 
rifle corps at this place for a few days, especially the rifle- 
men, who cover the country very much. General Var- 
num’s brigade will return to Mount Holly to-morrow or 
next day. I will make further inquiry respecting the 
nospitals, and give such directions as appear necessary. 
My division, Huntington’s and Glover’s brigades, will pro- 


1 See also Lafayette, Mémoirs, etc., vol. i. p. 33. 
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ceed with all dispatch to join your Excellency. I could 
wish the enemy might leave the Jerseys before us.” 


By this time Washington had received Greene’s 
letter of the 24th. Its manly sympathy touched 
his heart; and he immediately replied in his own 
hand, subscribing himself, as he seldom does to any 
one, “ With sincere regard and affection ” : — 


‘** My letter of yesternight (wrote after I returned from 
a view of the enemy’s lines from the other side Schuylkill) 
I must refer to. Our situation, as you justly observe, is 
distressing from a variety of irremediable causes, but more 
especially from the impracticability of answering the ex- 
pectations of the world without running hazards which no 
military principles can justify, and which, in case of failure, 
might prove the ruin of our cause; patience, and a steady 
perseverance in such measures as appear warranted by 
sound reason and policy, must support us under the censure 
of the one, and dictate a proper line of conduct for the at- 
tainment of the other; that is the great object in view. 
This, as it ever has, will, I think, ever remain the first 
wish of my heart, however I may mistake the means of 
accomplishment; that your views are the same, and that 
your endeavors have pointed to the same end, I am per- 
fectly satisfied of, although you seem to have imbibed a sus- 
picion which I never entertained. 

‘I can foresee inconveniences, I can foresee losses, and 
I dare say I may add that I can foresee much dissatisfac- 
tion that will arise from the withdrawing the Continental 
troops from the Jerseys. But how is it to be avoided ? 
We cannot be divided when the enemy are collected. The 
evils which I apprehended from throwing troops into the 
Jerseys now stare me more forcibly in the face, and a day 
or two, if you cannot join us in that time, may realize 
them; for my mind scarce entertains a doubt but that 
General Howe is collecting his whole force with a view of 
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pushing at this army. This, especially under the informa- 
tion you have received of Lord Cornwallis’s recrossing the 
Delaware, induces me to press dispatch upon you, that our 
junction may be formed as speedily as possible, and the 
consequences of a division avoided. 

‘* The current sentiment, as far as I can collect it, is in 
favor of our taking post the other side Schuylkill; in 
this case the Jerseys will be left totally uncovered ; con- 
sequently all the craft in the river, with their rigging, 
guns, etc.; the hospitals on that side of the river, the 
magazines of provisions which the commissaries are about 
establishing in the upper part of Jersey, ete. Think, 
therefore, I beseech you, of all these things, and prepare 
yourself by reflection and observation (being on the spot) 
to give me your advice on these several matters. The 
boats (those belonging to the public, and built for the pur- 
pose of transporting troops, etc., across the river) ought in 
my judgment to be removed, as soon as they have served 


your present calls, up to Coryell’s Ferry at least, if not 


higher. Iam almost inclined to think (if we should cross 
the Schuylkill) that they ought to be carted over also. 

‘It has been proposed that some of the galleys should 
fall down to or near the mouth of Frankfort Creek, in or- 
der to prevent troops from coming up by water, and falling 
in the rear of our pickets near the enemy’s lines; will you 
discuss with the Commodore on this subject? Will you 
also ask what is become of the hands that were on board 
the vessels which were burnt?” ! 


Washington’s letter found Greene at Mount 
Holly, on his march back to camp. 


“ Your favor of yesterday,” he writes on the 27th, “I 
received last night about twelve o’clock. The greater part 
of the troops returned tv this place last night, and marched 
early this morning to cross the Delaware. I stayed at 
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Haddonfield myself, with General McDougal’s division, to 
give the necessary orders to the militia. I have left the 
rifle corps at Haddonfield, and Captain Lee’s troop of light- 
horse, to encourage the militia and awe the enemy, to pre- 
vent their coming out in small parties. Colonel Olney 
had orders to make an attack upon their picket this morn- 
ing, but they drew them in so close to their main body, and 
there being but one. road, he could not effect it; their 
picket consisted of about three hundred men. I am much 
afraid the withdrawing of the troops will greatly alarm the 
country. Any position below this with any considerable 
force would be very dangerous ; the country is exceedingly 
intersected with creeks, and lies so contiguous to Philadel- 
phia. I think any body of troops may be surprised from 
the city at Haddonfield in five hours, and at almost any 
place in its neighborhood. 

‘The hospitals will be in some danger at Burlington, 
Bordentown, and Princetown, if all the troops are with- 
drawn from this State ; but if the sick were ordered to be 
immediately removed, it would still increase the alarm in 
the country, for which reason I would risk what are there 
at present, and order the Director-general not to send any 
more there. 

‘¢T shall set out immediately for Burlington. I have 
given Lieutenant-colonel Abeel orders to procure wagons 
and send off all the spare ammunition to Huntington, the 
heavy cannon to Bordentown. At my arrival at Burling- 
ton, I will inquire of the Commodore respecting the matters 
by you directed. 

«General McDougal’s division will quarter here to-night, 
and march at five in the morning for Burlington. I think 
there are as many troops gone forward as will be able to 
get over to-day. I shall push on the troops as fast as pos- 
sible without injuring their health. I sent forward one of 
my aids to Burlington early this morning, to superintend 
the embarkation of the troops and baggage.” 


a as 
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Next morning he writes from Burlington at nine 
o'clock : — 

‘*¢ Three brigades are now on the march for head-quar- 
ters, —my division and General Glover’s brigade. Gen- 
eral McDougal’s division is not yet come to town. They 
had orders to march at four this morning, and I was in 
hopes they would have been in town by the time Glover's 
brigade got over the river. I am afraid the want of pro- 
vision has detained them this morning. 

“¢ It is with the utmost difficulty we can get bread to eat. 
The commissary of purchases of flour is very ill managed ; 
there is no magazine of consequence, and the army served 
from hand to mouth. The baggage cannot be got over by 
to-morrow night. 

**Mr. Tench Francis, an uncle of Colonel Tilghman, 
was brought to me a prisoner this morning; he was taken 
at Gloucester. He says Lord Cornwallis’s detachment 
consisted of about six thousand ; that none embarked yes- 
terday ; he also adds that the reinforcement consisted of 
about twenty-five hundred from New York. 

‘**General Howe designs to make an immediate attack 
upon the army, unless the weather is bad. ‘This is the 
general conversation of the officers of all ranks. Mr. Fran- 
cis says he thinks the enemy design to burn and destroy 
wherever they go.! 

“Germantown is devoted to destruction. The enemy 
plundered everybody within their reach, and almost of 
everything they had. It is the common conversation 
among the officers of all ranks, that they design to divide 
our land as soon as the country is conquered. 

“The obstinate resistance, they say, made at Mud Isl- 
and has broke the campaign.” 


Again Washington replies immediately : — 
**Captain Duplessis has just delivered me yours of this 
1 This proved too true. — See Reed’s Life of President Reed, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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morning from Burlington. Every account from Philadel- 
phia confirms the report that the enemy mean to make a 
speedy move. I shall not be disappointed if they come 
out this night or very early in the morning. You will 
therefore push forward the rear brigades with all possible 
expedition, and the moment the troops and baggage have 
all passed, let the boats be instantly sent up the river to 
Coryell’s Ferry ; for one part of my information is that 
the enemy are preparing to send boats up the Delaware, 
and it cannot be for any other purpose than to destroy 
the remainder of our water-craft. I shall be glad that 
you’ would come on immediately upon the receipt of this, 
and send word back to the brigadiers to hasten their 
march.” } 


And thus ended Greene’s week in the Jerseys. 
“Tf an attack can be made on Lord Cornwallis 
with a prospect of success, I am persuaded it will 
be done,” wrote Washington to the President of 
Congress on the 25d." “General Greene has not 
been in sufficient force to see Cornwallis in the 
field,’* wrote Reed to the President of Pennsylva- 
nia on the 30th. And on the same day Cadwala- 
der wrote to Reed from head-quarters, “ Greene 
and the detachment from New Jersey are all ar- 
rived in camp.” .. . . Greene had ‘intended to 
attack Cornwallis, and had made his disposition, but 
prudently declined it. The attempt in my opin- 
ion was dangerous, as two or three thousand men 
could have been thrown in his rear, or a reinforce- 
ment sent over to Gloucester in the night without 
notice.” * Such were the contemporary judgments 


1 See Sparks, Washington, vol. v. 8 Life of Reed, vol. i. p. 341. 


p- 174. * Ibid. p. 349. 
2 Ibid. p. 167. 
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of his conduct; and when all the feelings of the 
day were passed, Marshall, with Washington’s pa- 
pers before him, wrote : — 

‘Washington still hoped to recover much of what had 
been lost. A victory would restore the Jersey shore, and 


this object was deemed so important that General Greene’s 


instructions indicate the expectation that he would be in a 
condition to fight Lord Cornwallis. 

“That judicious officer feared the reproach of avoiding 
an action less than the just censure of sacrificing the real 
interests of his country by engaging the enemy on disad- 
vantageous terms.” ! 


The expectations of an attack were well founded. 
On the 4th, the British general came out with all 
his strength and took post on Chestnut Hill, in 
front of the right wing of the Americans. On the 
11th, Washington, with a touch of humor not un- 


frequent in his letters, wrote to Governor Living- 


ston of New Jersey : — 


“General Howe, after making great preparations and 
threatening to drive us beyond the mountains, came out 
with his whole force last Thursday evening, and after ma- 
neeuvring round us till the Monday following, decamped 
very hastily, and marched back to Philadelphia.” 2 


There was still another reason for Washington’s 
hastening call to Greene. The season was far ad- 
vanced, the weather was cold, the troops were suf- 
fering for want of clothing and shelter, the enemy 
were already in good winter quarters; but where 
should the Americans take up theirs? The gen- 
eral sentiment was in favor of a line from Lancas- 


1 Marshall, vol. i. p. 180. - 2 Sparks, Washington, vol. y. p. 182. 
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ter to Reading. Greene, with Cadwalader and a 
few others, thought Wilmington a better position. 
At last, after much discussion, and principally upon 
the opinions of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, 
Washington decided upon Valley Forge. “ Ac- 
cording to the original plan,’ writes Reed to Pres- 
ident Wharton, “a brigade of Continental troops 
was to be left with the militia on this side Schuyl- 
kill, and (ths plan), which when I wrote I thought 
was approved of by his Excellency, has upon other 
advice been totally changed. General Greene, 
Cadwalader, and myself had fixed upon this plan 
as the most eligible to quiet the minds of the 
people and cover the country.” ? 
1 Life, vol. i. pp. 8538, 354. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Winter March to Valley Forge. — The Valley. — Hut Building. — 
The Encampment. — Position condemned by De Kalb and Var- 
num. — Alarm from the Enemy. — Distress of the Army for Food. 
— Letters. — Discontent. — Congressional Committee. — Greene 
sent to collect Supplies. — Letters to Washington. 


INTER had set in with more than its wonted 
severity. The ground was frozen hard, the 
rivers would soon be frozen also, and snow come 
to block up the roads and collect in chilling drifts 
around the tents. Few of the men had blankets, 
fewer still whole clothes; many had but half a 
shirt, some none at all; still more were without 
shoes or covering of any kind to their feet; num- 
bers were compelled to sit up all night by their 
watch-fires to keep themselves from freezing. The 
Quartermaster-general had not been near the army 
since July; the commissaries, in spite of Washing: 
ton’s positive commands, were constantly behind- 
hand with their supplies of food;* the hospitals 
were full; the grave-yards were filling daily. There 
were but eleven thousand and ninety-eight men in 
the whole army, and of these two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight were unfit for duty. In 
nineteen days, from the 4th to the 23d of De- 
cember, the ranks “decreased near two thousand 
men.” ? 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. vy p. Washington’s Letters, chiefly vol. v. 
SP. 4\.. December and January 1777-78. 
2 All of these facts are drawn from 
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With these the winter march from Whitemarsh 
to Valley Forge began; happily not a long one, 
for it was tracked all the way with blood from the 
soldiers’ bare feet.| A storm held them at Gulph 
Mills through the 17th. They remained there the. 
18th also, to keep with becoming solemnity the 
Thanksgiving which Congress had ordered ;* and 
on the 19th they reached the humble valley which 
their sufferings and endurance have made im- 
mortal. 

It is a“ deep, short ” valley on the west bank of 
the Schuylkill, about twenty miles from Philadel- 
phia,®> forming “the first step of the hills that 
reach to North Mountain, or the Blue Ridge,” * and 
just within the circle of operations of the last few 
weeks. A small creek runs through the upper 
part of it, turning the wheels of a cotton-factory 
now, as then it set in motion the trip-hammer 
of Isaac Potts’ forge, from which the valley took 
its name. The hills that surrounded it were cov- 
ered with trees; and the whole region was rich 
in iron ore. The creek and forge may have re- 
minded Greene of his own forge at Coventry, 
which also stood on the banks of a pretty stream, 
with a wooded hill sloping down to the water’s 
edge. But sad anticipations must have come over 
him as he looked out upon the desolate land- 
scape, and thought how hard it would be to pro- 
vide daily food for the well, and suitable diet for 
he sick. 


1 Gordon, vol. iii. p. 12, on Wash- iii. p.11; Washington, about twenty, 
ington’s authority. vol. v. 

2 Kapp, Kalb’s Leben, p. 127. * Lee, Memoirs of the War in the 

8 Gordon says about sixteen, vol. Southern Department, vol. i. p. 47. 
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Shelter was easier to find; and soon the men 
were spreading over the hill-sides and through the 
woods in regular “ parties of twelve ” cutting down 
the trees, lopping off the branches, measuring the 
logs, and, as fast as they were ready, rolling them 


to the spot marked out for each hut by a super- 


intendent chosen from the field-officers of each 
brigade. Lucky was the regiment which had most 
carpenters or woodchoppers in it, and surest to win 
the twelve dollars’ “ reward ” that Washington had 
offered “the party in each which finished its hut 
in the quickest and most workmanlike manner.” ! 
From morning till night, all through the short 
winter day, the sound of busy axes was heard in 
the keen air, mingling with the crash of falling 
trees and the voices of men; while up and down 
through the whole space went the brigade in- 


spectors, and regimental inspectors, issuing their 


orders in the sharp, decided tone of military com- 
mand, and making sure that each hut was set in 
the proper line, and built in the proper proportions. 
And suddenly up rose to the music of these min- 
gled sounds a little town of huts, with its regular 
streets and avenues; each hut fourteen feet by six- 
teen, with roof and doors of split oak slabs, with 
log sides six feet and a half high, made tight with 
clay, and a chimney of clay and wood rising a foot 
or two above the roof,— the roof itself a single 
sharp slope that would shed easily the coming 
snow. ‘The one door and one window opened upon 


1 Order of the Day, December 18, whick contains full specifications for 
the huts. — Washington, vol. v. p. 524. 
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the street, and the fireplace stood opposite the 
door. On a line in the rear of the huts of the 
men were the huts of the officers, larger somewhat, 
and with two windows. Each general officer had 
a hut for himself, and another for his staff; each 
regiment one for its field-officers, and one for the 
regimental staff; every two companies one for its 
commissioned officers, and one for every twelve 
non-commissioned officers and privates. Troops 
from the same State were lodged in the same 
street or in the same quarter. In shape the whole 
resembled a triangle, with Valley Creek forming 
its irregular base, and the Schuylkill for its left 
side; or, perhaps, rather a protracted oval, with 
the hills and woods curving towards each other 
with a gradual inclination, and abatis, redoubts, 
and pickets at different points, showing that it was 
a camp as well as a town. Washington’s quarters 
were in the angle formed by the junction of the 
river and creek, in the house of a Quaker, named 
Isaac Potts, which is still standing ; Greene’s, in a 
hut. 

It was not without serious misgivings and grave 
discontent that some of the officers looked upon 
their winter quarters. “ None but an interested 
speculator or an ill-wisher of the General’s,” writes 
DeKalb, “can have suggested to him the idea of 
wintering in this wilderness.”* Instead of a camp 
to rest in, while new recruits were brought for- 
ward, and preparations made for taking the field in 
spring, he looked forward to a hard winter cam- 


1 Washington’s Order of the Day, 2 Kapp’s De Kalb, p. 129. 
December 18, and a manuscript 
lrawing in the Varnum Papers. 
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paign. “ Who knows but what we shall meet with 
a misfortune this winter?”? “It is unparalleled 
in the bistory of man,” writes Varnum in February, 
“to establish winter quarters in a country wasted, 
and without a single magazine.”? How far Greene 


shared in these gloomy anticipations, there is noth- 


ing in his letters to show; but it may safely be 
assumed that, on this as on every other occasion, 
having expressed his own opinion frankly, he acted 
cordially and earnestly in carrying out the decision 
of the Commander-in-chief. 

The day of trial was close at hand. On the after- 
noon of the 22d intelligence came that a strong 
foraging party of the enemy was “advancing to- 
ward Derby.” Orders were immediately issued for 
the troops to hold themselves in readiness to march 


against it. 


*‘ When, behold,” writes Washington, ‘‘to my great 
mortification, I was not only informed, but convinced, that 
the men were unable to stir on account of provision, and 
that a dangerous mutiny begun the night before, and 
which with difficulty was suppressed by the spirited exer- 
tions of some officers, was still much to be apprehended 
for want of this article. This brought forth the only 
commissary in the purchasing line in this camp; and 
with him this melancholy and alarming truth, that he had 
not a single hoof of any kind to slaughter, and not more 
than twenty-five barrels of flour! From hence form an 
opinion of our situation when I add, that he could not tell 
when to expect any.” 3 


1 Ut sup. 240, but not among the Greene or 
2 Letter to General Greene, quoted Varnum Papers. 

in Sparks’ Washington, vol. v. p. °% Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. 
hy 197. 

VOL. I. 34 
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But what if Howe himself should come out again? 
Shall we go and meet him on his own ground, when 
we once let him come within a mile of us without 
attacking him? “The attempt will be exceeding 
hazardous and the success doubtful,” said most of 
the general officers whom Sullivan consulted by 
Washington’s directions. But for himself, he said, 
“J amso weary of the infernal clamor of the Penn- 
sylvanians, that I am for satisfying them at all 
events, and risking every consequence in an ac- 
tion. Possibly we may be successful ; if not, they 
may be satisfied; and even Congress itself may 
gain experience, and learn to censure with more 
caution.” * 

The alarm from the enemy passed, but the more 
serious anxiety caused by the just discontent of 
officers and men was not so easily removed. 


“It gives me the greatest pain,” writes Greene to 
Washington on the Ist of January, “to hear the mur- 
murs and complaints among the officers for the want of 
spirits. They say they are exposed to the severity of the 
weather, subject to hard duty, and nothing but bread and 
beef to eat morning, noon, and night, without vegetables, 
or anything to drink but cold water; this is hard fare for 
people that have been accustomed to live tolerably. 

‘The officers observe, however disagreeable their situ- 
ation, they would patiently submit to their hard fortune, if 
the evil in its own nature was incurable ; but they think 
by proper exertions spirits may be procured to alleviate 
their distress until they have an opportunity to provide 
for themselves. 

“‘ Lord Stirling was mentioning yesterday that he had 


1 Sparks, Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. ii. p. 63. 
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made a discovery of a considerable quantity of spirits, 
sufficient to supply all the officers. Supposing his Lord- 
ship’s information to be true, will it not be consistent with 
good policy to seize it and distribute it among the regi- 
ments for the use of the officers, — about thirty or forty 
gallons for each regiment? ‘This would give a temporary 


relief, and the present dissatisfaction seems to be so great, 


it is absolutely necessary to take some measures, if possible, 
to silence as many of the complaints as may be. Colonel 
Abeel has just returned from Bethlehem, and says there are 
sixteen hogsheads of spirits at that place belonging to the 
old commissary department; it is in the hands of Mr. 
Oakley, and was sent there by Mr. Ervin. Colonel Abeel 
thinks it will be disposed of for private property, if not sent 
for immediately. Colonel Abeel also observes there are 
ereat quantities of whiskey sent into the Jerseys at Easton, 
and that a full supply might be had for the use of the army 
if some person was sent there to seize.’’ 


A severe commentary this upon the Commissary 
department, and forming, with Washington’s letter 
of the 22d of December, a picture that might well 
have made Tories exult and Whigs tremble. It 
was evident that this state of things could not con- 
tinue muchlonger. “ Unless some great and capt 
tal change suddenly takes place in that line, this 
army must inevitably be reduced to one or other 
of these three things, — starve, dissolve, or dis- 
perse, in order to obtain subsistence in the best 
manner they can.” ? 

To add to Greene’s own discomforts, he was suf- 
fering from “a very disagreeable pain in one of his 
eyes.” How he felt as he revolved all these things 


1 Greene Papers, January, 1778. 2 Sparks, Washington, vol. y. p. 
197. 
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in his mind he tells us himself, in a letter of Janu- 
ary 3d to his brother Jacob : — 


‘‘Qur army are tenting themselves; they are almost 
worn out with fatigue, and greatly distressed for want of 
clothing, particularly the article of shoes and stockings. 
The present mode of clothing the army will always leave 
us without a sufficient supply. The change in the Com- 
missary department has been a very distressing circum- 
stance ; the army has been fed from hand te mouth ever 
since Mr. Trumbull left it. Our operations have been 
greatly retarded from the situation of the Commissary de- 
partment. ‘The Quartermaster-general’s department also 
has been in a most wretched condition. General Mifflin, 
who ought to have been at the head of the business, has 
never been with the army since it came into the State. 

‘The Congress have lately appointed Colonel Wilkin- 
son to the rank of a brigadier, and Brigadier-general 
Conway to the rank of major-general. Both these ap- 
pointments are exceedingly disgusting to the army; the 
first to the colonels, the last to the brigadiers. ‘The army 
is exceedingly convulsed by these appointments, and God 
knows what will be the issue! Almost all the colonels in 
the army will resign in consequence of Wilkinson’s ap- 
pointment. General Gates is exceedingly blamed for rec- 
ommending the measure. 

‘¢ General Conway is a man of much intrigue and little 
judgment. He is a great incendiary, of a restless spirit, 
and always contriving to puff himself off to the public as 
an officer of great consequence. He left the army under 
pretense of going to France, alleging for reason that there 
was the greatest probability of a French war, and that he 
should injure his interests by staying here. Everybody in 
the army thought he was gone. But he stole away to 
Congress, got in with some of the court faction to trumpet 
his consequence to the Congress, and they hastily ap- 
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pointed him a major-general, to the prejudice of the briga- 
diers, who, to a man, will resign their commissions if he 
holds his rank and remains in the army. This appoint- 
ment appears to have been.obtained by such low artifices 
that everybody despises him for it. The Marquis Lafay- 
ette, and all the other French gentlemen, will hardly speak 
to him. He is the greatest novice in war, in everything 
but disciplining a regiment, that ever I saw. He is by no 
means of an enterprising military turn of mind, and of 
very little activity. This is the true character of the man, 
and yet he is palmed off upon the public, by little arts, as 
the first military man upon the Continent. 

‘‘ Our cause is sure if we do not get divided among our- 
selves. But there is great danger that we shall. Men of 
great ambition, and without principle or virtue, will sac- 
rifice everything to their private views. The army in 
general has been very well united; but I am afraid the 
injudicious appointments made in Congress will ruin it. 

** You mention my letter to Governor Cook, in which I 
pronounce the division in the British force as a fortunate 
circumstance for America. The events of the campaign 
have verified it. And had our force been equal to Gen- 
eral Howe’s, or at least as much superior as the Northern 
army was to Burgoyne’s, he must have shared the same 
fate. But, alas! we have fought with vastly superior 
numbers, and, although twice defeated, have kept the field. 
History affords but few examples of the kind. The peo- 
ple may think there has not been enough done, but our 
utmost endeavors have not been wanting. Our army, 
with inferior numbers, badly found, badly clothed, worse 
fed, and newly levied, must have required good general- 
ship to triumph over superior numbers well found, well 
clothed, well fed, and veteran soldiers. We cannot con- 
quer the British force at once, but they cannot conquer 
us at all. The limits of the Britis: government in Amer- 
ica are their out-sentinels. 
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‘Reports prevail very strongly again of a French war. 
I honestly confess to you I do not believe it, for France 
can have no pretext for declaring war, and certainly it is 
not the interest of Great Britain to do it. But, neverthe- 
less, it may happen. I wish Congress may not be lulled 
into security from their late successes to the North, and 
their hopes of a French explosion. It is our business to 
levy a new army as soon as possible; each State to fur- 
nish its proportion by a draft. There is no such thing as 
filling the army by voluntary enlistments as speedily as 
will be necessary to open the campaign to advantage. 
Each State will be compelled hereafter to furnish clothing 
for their own troops. The present mode of clothing the 
army is ruinous. We have had three thousand soldiers 
unfit for duty for want of clothing this fall and winter. 
The Rhode Island troops have done themselves great 
honor this campaign. Colonel Greene’s character is in 
high estimation. Major Thayer distinguished himself at 
Fort Mifflin, and has acquired universal applause. Your 
troops are generally exceedingly well officered from the 
northward this year. General Gates is a child of fortune ; 
the successes to the northward are all glorious. General 
Arnold and General Lincoln are in high esteem; and it 
is said General Burgoyne gives Arnold the credit for the 
successes obtained over him. nl 

‘‘T am happy that the work is but done. I do not care 
who does it. But I should like to have a hand in the 
mischief. , 

‘IT have no hope of coming home this winter; the Gen- 
eral will not grant me permission. Mrs. Greene is coming 
to camp. We are all going into log huts,—a sweet life 
after a most fatiguing campaign.” 


A few days later we find him once more address- 
ing Congress upon the subject of promotions; not 
for his own sake, for the elevation of Conway and 
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Wilkinson left his rank uninvaded, but for the 
army’s sake, and the sake of sound principles. 
It was a delicate subject to touch upon, with Du- 
Coudray’s affair so fresh in the memory of Con- 
gress. Nothing was easier than to raise the ery of 
military dictation, and hold him up to the country 
as undertaking to give law to the civil authority. 
All this he knew, and weighing it carefully in his 
own mind, decided that his duty required of him 
a frank and full statement of the question. It is 
more than probable that, before putting hand to 
his pen, he took counsel with Washington, even 
if it was not at Washington’s suggestion that he 
wrote. 


““T would take the liberty,’’ he writes, “‘of addressing 
Congress, through you, upon a subject which appears to 
me of great importance; and which, in my opinion, 
deserves the most serious attention. It is the present 
prevailing discontent among the officers in two capital 
lines of the army; to wit, the colonels and brigadiers. 
I am to say this discontent has arisen to such a height, 
and is so general, as to forebode the most alarming con- 
sequences. 

*« This dissatisfaction proceeds principally from some pro- 
motions which have taken place lately, by which the offi- 
cers in those lines respectively conceive themselves most 
materially and egsentially injured in their rank; the first 
more particularly in the promotion of Colonel Wilkinson, 
the last in that of Brigadier-general Conway to the rank 
of major-general. They feel the force of the injury doubly 
in these instances from being superseded by those who had 
served in subordinate stations. I cannot pretend to say 
upon what principle those gentlemen were promoted; but 
I doubt whether the advantages resulting from their rise 
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will answer the flattering expectations of Congress in their 


appointments. Ido not wish to lessen their merit, but I | 


believe it is generally thought their promotions have been 
to the prejudice of others at least as deserving as them- 
selves, and who had superior claims in every other point 
of view. 

“ The officers of the army say they engaged in the ser- 
vice of their country, not only from a sense of duty as 
citizens, but with the fullest confidence that the justice of 
Congress would secure to them their rank, and the right 
of promotion according to the rules which prevail in all 
well-regulated armies. If they conceive these principles 
to be violated, if they lose their confidence in the justice 
of Congress, it is easy to foresee the fatal effects that will 
result. Military ardor will languish ; a spirit of enterprise 
will cease; men of honor will decline the service ; art and 
cabal will succeed, and low intrigue will be the character- 
istic and genius of the army. 

‘‘T am persuaded, Sir, the. army is not blind to merit, 
neither are they averse to measures calculated to promote 
their true political interest, the interest and happiness of 
their country; the former they wish to be rewarded, and 
the latter ever attended to. But with difficulty they will 
be brought to confess merit in officers from their appoint- 
ment which never has been discovered in the field. 

“That the Congress should have the power to reward 
is acknowledged by all, and that great political reasons will 
justify the introducing officers in some instances, and pro- 
moting them in others out of the common line, none can 
deny. However, merit and the reasons of state in such 
cases should be obvious. If they are not, the promotion 


will be viewed with disgust. Under the above distinction — 


I am happy to mention the Marquis de Lafayette. This 
nobleman’s generous, disinterested conduct, his sacrifices to 
our cause, and his great merit, gave him a just claim to an 
honorable notice. 
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‘“‘T have delivered my sentiments with great candor on 
this important occasion ; the subject demanded it, duty re- 
quired it. I am not personally affected by the injuries 
complained of, nor am I immediately interested in any man- 
ner but as a man whose only wish is to promote the hap- 
-piness of his country.” ! 


How serious the question was Congress had a 
present opportunity of judging, for letters from 
nine brigadiers were read on the same day with 
Greene’s, the 19th, and Washington’s opinion was 
known to accord with theirs. Still, the faction of 
which I have already spoken, and soon shall have 
occasion to speak again, was at its height. Conway 
had many friends in Congress; Gates had just 
been put at the head of the Board of War; Wil- 
kinson had been appointed Secretary. The letters 
were ordered to lie upon the table; and.as the 
war went on Greene had reason, on more than one 
occasion, to believe that his letter at least was 
neither forgotten nor forgiven. 

The question of the army was daily becoming 
more urgent. ‘The system of short enlistments 
had been abandoned. It had been resolved hence- 
forth to engage men for three years or for the war. 
But when the remedy came, the evils of the origi- 
nal organization had swollen to alarming propor- 
tions. Not the least of those evils was the reli- 
ance placed upon the militia, who, coming out for 
short terms of service, brought with them the in- 
dependence of civil life, wasting in a few weeks 


1 Greene Papers, Letter to President of Congress Valley Forge, Janu- 
ary 12,1778. 
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supplies that would have carried disciplined men 
through a campaign, and deterrmg hundreds from 
enlisting in the regular army by the high prices 
which they paid for substitutes A deep-seated 
discontent was spreading among the officers of 
every rank. ‘“ No day, nor scarce an hour passes,” 
wrote Washington in December, “without the 
offer of a resigned commission.” ? When the war 
began an officer’s pay was sufficient for all his 
wants ; but now, the frugal De Kalb tells us that 
with all his economy he “ had to pay his host two 
hundred and forty-two franes for a fortnight’s sup- 
ply of milk.” °® Depreciation was already within 
twelve months of the point when a member of Con- 
gress was “asked four hundred dollars for a hat, 
three hundred for a pair of leather breeches, one 
hundred and twenty-five for a pair of shoes, and 
a suit of clothes sixteen hundred.”* Roused at 
length by the remonstrances of the Commander- 
in-chief, Congress took the matter seriously in 
hand, and sent a committee of six of its members 
to camp with full powers to examine the subject 
and propose the necessary reforms. Two of 
Greene’s personal friends, Reed and Gouverneur 
Morris, were on this committee ; on which we find 
another name — Francis Dana, familiar to the 
statesmen and lawyers of that day, familiar to the 


' How unfavorably this impressed 2 Ut sup. 134. 
foreign officers may be seen by a let- * Life of Samuel Adams, vol. iii. 
ter of De Kalbin Kapp’s lifeof that p. 51, a work of great interest and 
general, p. 130. value. 

2 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. 5 See Journals of Congress, 1778, 
201. ’ January 10, 13, and 20. 
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men of the last and the present generation, also, by 
the poetical honors of his son, and the literary and 
professional honors of his grandson. Washington, 
having collected, as was his custom, the opinions 
of his general officers, and carefully considered 
them, laid the result before the committee in an 
elaborate report upon the state of the army." 

Meanwhile, the people of Rhode Island were 
living in constant alarm from the continued occu- 
pation of Newport and the Island by the enemy. 
General Spencer, whose failure in the projected 
expedition of the preceding summer, had given 
rise to serious doubts of his qualifications for so 
important a command, had sent in his resignation, 
and Congress accepting it with suggestive prompt- 
ness, resolved that his place should immediately 
be filled by an officer of equal rank. Governor 
Cooke and his advisers naturally fixed their eyes 
upon Greene?” 

*¢ Governor Cooke wrote me a few days since,”’ he writes 
to his brother Jacob on the 7th of February, ‘‘a most 
alarming letter respecting the situation of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Ellery * proposed to me to take the command there, 
provided it was agreeable to his Excellency ; but he is 
totally averse to the measure. General Spencer has re- 
signed; who will take the command I know not. I wish 
General Sullivan may, as I can think of no person who 
will do it more justice. [I am in hopes to prevail on the 
General to let the Rhode Island troops return home and 
there continue until the enemy leaves the State. I flatter 


1 Sparks, Washington, vol. v. p. % William Ellery, who, upon the 
525, and note. death of Samuel Ward, had .been 

2 Journals of Congress, January, chosen to take his place in Con- 
13, 1778. gress. 
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myself they will fill up their ranks very soon if they go 
home with that understanding.” 4 

All this while the army was still living from 
hand to mouth, one day without bread, another 
without meat, and often upon the verge of finding 
themselves without either meat or bread Wash- 
ington had been invested with extensive powers to 
lay the country under contribution, but was reluc- 
tant to use them.’ The inhabitants over a large 
circuit, and all around the camp, were deeply 
disaffected, and consequently unwilling to give 
their cattle and. grain for American certificates 
when they could always get British gold for them 
at Philadelphia* Never since the retreat through 
the Jerseys had the disaffection seemed so wide- 
spread or so alarming; never had the army been 
so close upon dissolution.. Washington resolved 
to send out a large party, and seize by the strong 
hand whatever could not be had by purchase. 
Greene was put in command of it,—a_ painful 
duty; but from the beginning of the contest he 
had held that war was a state of violence, sub- 
ject to laws of its own, and that they who were 
not for their country were against her. How vig- 
orously he acted up to this principle his own let- 
ters show. | 


1 See also a letter of February 5, 
1778, to Governor Cooke. 

2 Washington to Governor Clin- 
ton. Sparks, Writings of Washing- 
ton, vol. v. p. 240. 

8 Washington to President of Con- 
gress. Sparks, Writings of Wash- 
ington, vol. v- p.209. For the feeling 


of Congress, compare Journals of 
Congress, December 10, 1777. 

4 Sparks, Life of Gouverneur Mor 
ris. Morris to Jay, vol. i. p. 154 
Reed to President Wharton. Life of 
Joseph Reed, vol. i. p.358. Washing 
ton to Colonel W. Stewart. Sparks 
Washington, vol. v. p. 222. 
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** We are posted at this place,” he writes from head- 
quarters, a Springfield Meeting-house, February 14, 1778, 
— “and purpose to collect all the cattle, carriages, etc., ete., 
in and about the neighborhood to-day; to-morrow we pur- 
pose to take post at one Edwards’, about six miles in our 
rear. We have ordered all the collections made to-day to 
Edwards’ Tavern to-night. I must beg you to exert 
yourself in obtaining forage, otherwise the business will go 
on slow. ‘Tell all the wagoners, and the officers that have 
the superintendence of the wagons, that I will punish the 
least neglect with the greatest severity. You must forage 
the country naked, and, to prevent their complaint of the 
want of forage, we must take all their cattle, sheep, and 
horses fit for the use of the army. Let us hear from you 
and know how you go on.” 


Reports come in, but not as favorable reports as 
he had hoped for. At half past three of the same 
day he again writes to Colonel Biddle : — 


‘**] received two letters from you within an hour past. 
I am very sorry to find so small a collection of wagons. 
Search the country through and through. Mount your 
pressing parties on horses for expedition’s sake. Harden 
your heart and dispatch business as fast as possible. I 
have got many parties out collecting wagons, horses, cattle, 
hogs, and sheep. The wagons I shall forward to you as 
fast as they come in. We have made considerable collec- 
tion of horses, and I think it will be best to send them to 
camp to-night, that as many wagons may be rigged out as 
possible, to come on for forage. 

“I think I shall move from this position to-night or 
to-morrow morning ; we are in the midst of a ea nest 
of Tories, and as we are in the neighborhood of the en- 
emy, a change of position becomes necessary for security’s 
sake.”’ 


1. Probably to Colonel Biddle, among whese papers the original was 
found, though without address. 
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He did not change his position, however, till the 
next day, and in the course of the morning he 
wrote to Washington : — 


‘‘ We are in want of some of the deputy quartermaster- 
generals to conduct the business of that department ; please 
to send us one. I received two letters from Colonel Bid- 
dle; he has got but few wagons; the inhabitants conceal 
them ; the Colonel complains bitterly of the disaffection 
of the people. Isent out a great number of small parties 
to collect the cattle, horses, etc., yesterday, but the collec- 
tion was inconsiderable ; the country is very much drained ; 
the inhabitants cry out and beset me from all quarters ; 
but like Pharaoh I harden my heart. Two men were 
taken up carrying in provisions to the enemy yesterday 
morning. I gave them a hundred each by way of 
example. I have sent off all the cattle, sheep, and horses. 
I will send on the forage and all further collections that 
may be made as fast as possible. I determine to for- 
age the country very bare. Nothing shall be left unat- 
tempted. 

‘¢ As provision will be scarce, especially of the meat 
kind, if the commissaries could purchase a quantity of 
sugar, the troops, with wheat, might make a fermity; a 
diet that would contribute to their health, be palatable 
and nourishing to the troops. I think it would be a very 
good substitute for meat, and not much more expensive if 
any. 

‘‘ Lieutenant-colonel Ballard was out on a foraging busi- 
ness yesterday down about Derby, and got intelligence 
that the enemy’s bridge (was) being removed, and that it 
was with difficulty they relieved their guards, being some 
hours about it. He soliciteda party to attempt the guard ; 
upon his earnest entreaty I granted his request. In- 
closed is his report, by which you will see the attempt was 
unsuccessful. 
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**T hope the committee of Congress will not lose sight 
of Colonel Cox ; there is no man will serve their purpose 
better. Your Excellency may remember I named Mr. 
Lott for that department; please to name him to the com- 
mittee.” 


From this closing paragraph it would seem that 
the negotiations which placed him —sorely against 
his will— at the head of the Quartermaster-gen- 
eral’s department were already begun. 

In the evening of the same day he wrote to 
Washington again from his new quarters at Provy- 
idence Meeting-house. His foraging parties were 
still out scouring the country ; but says he: — 

*¢T am afraid there will be nothing considerable, as the 
country appears much drained. Hay is the plentifullest 
article that there is in the country ; sixty or seventy tons 
may be had in this neighborhood. . . . . To-morrow we 
shall mount a press party on horses to press wagons the 
back of Brandywine. ‘The inhabitants hereabouts if they 
haye any wagons or harness they conceal them.” 


Ballard’s attempt, though unsuccessful, seems to 
have been well planned and judiciously conducted. 
Even a partial success at this moment would have 
had a good moral effect upon the army, and was 
well worth the trial. 


‘“‘T am sorry,” he writes to Greene, ‘‘ to inform you that 
my scheme has _ proved ineffectual ; the enemy had by 
some means got knowledge of our march ; indeed, we saw 
a light-horseman ride on to give the news when we had 
approached within about five hundred yards. We then 
pushed on as hard as possible, but found them secured in 
the stone house. They began a very heavy fire before we 
got withiu one hundred yards, which was very warmly re- 
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turned on our part till we got within fifty yards, but con- 
ceiving it impracticable to force them out of the house, I 
ordered my men to retreat. They behaved exceeding 
brave, and would, I believe, have attempted staving the 
doors. Major Cable’s party, who went on the lower side 
next the Schuylkill, fell in with a small party; he thinks 
he killed several of them. The poor fellows are exceed- 
ing fatigued, and would be glad of some whiskey. I di- 
rected the officers of each respective corps to make out a 
return for whiskey. Many of them say they have n’t had 
a mouthful of meat these four days. JI am so worsted I 
cannot wait upon you at your quarters. My party met 
with but little loss, four or five slightly wounded, and I 
believe one or two killed.”’ 


On the 16th Greene again writes to Washington, 
the pen having now to take the place of the daily 
intercourse of camp. 


‘“‘T received your Excellency’s answer by Colonel Ham- 
ilton to mine of yesterday morning. I wrote you again 
last evening proposing the burning the hay on the Jersey 
shore, also another forage in Bucks County. Upon re- 
volving the matter over in my mind, I think the following 
would be the best pian to execute it upon. Wagons can- 
not be got in this country, and to attempt to collect them 
in Bucks County will explain our intentions too early 
for the safety of the party. I would, therefore, propose a 
press-warrant to be sent to Colonel Smith at Lancaster, 
and for him to apply to the executive council for a hun- 
dred wagons to be got ready in three days; and in case 
they don’t furnish them by that time, that Colonel Smith 
collect the wagons with his press-warrant; but if your 
Excellency thinks our situation will justify dispensing with 
an application to the executive council, the press-warrant 
will be the most speedy and certain method of getting the 
complement of wagons seasonably. These wagons, when 
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collected, to be loaded with forage in some of the best hay 
towns between camp and Lancaster, and upon their arri- 
val in camp to be immediately taken upon a forage into 
Bucks County. The business in this way can be con- 
ducted with so much secrecy and dispatch that it will be 
difficult for the enemy to defeat it. 

‘J will do everything in my power here, but the face 
of the country is strongly marked with poverty and dis- 
tress. All of the cattle and most of the best horses, have 
been carried into the city. The few Whigs that are here 
say there has been great numbers drove along for Phil- 
adelphia market. We take all the horses and cattle, hogs 
and sheep fit for use; but the country has been so gleaned, 
that there is but little left in it. 

** Your Excellency’s letter of this day this moment 
came to hand. I had given orders to all the press parties 
to bring the inhabitants prisoners that concealed their 
cattle or carriages, and examples shall not be wanting to 
facilitate the business I am out upon. 

“Captain Lee this moment writes of the increasing 
distress of the army for want of provisions. God grant 
we may never be brought to such a wretched condition 
again. General Wayne will cross over into the Jerseys 
from Wilmington, to execute the design of destroying the 
hay and driving in all the stock from the shores, which 
he proposes to forward on to camp by the shortest and 
safest route. But this will not afford an immediate re- 
lief. I shall send into camp this night everything I can 
collect. By this detachment my party will be much 
diminished. Great numbers have already been sent home 
that have fallen sick and got their feet sore in marching. 
I think it will be best, therefore, to send two of my field- 
officers to camp, they being altogether useless to me.” 

*«T sent to camp yesterday,’ he writes from Providence 
Meeting-house on the 17th, ‘* near fifty head of cattle. I 
wish it had been in my power to have sent more ; but 
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the inhabitants have taken the alarm, and concealed their 
stock in such manner that it is difficult finding any. 
They have done the same with their wagons and_har- 
ness. Our poor fellows are obliged to search all the 
woods and swamps without success. I have given orders 
to give no receipts for anything they find concealed, and 
to notify the people accordingly. 

‘Colonel Harmer is gone with a party on the back of 
the forks of the Brandywine, a little above the route of the 
enemy. General Wayne is gone to Wilmington in order 
to cross over into the Jerseys; but if the ice won't per- 
mit him to pass, he is to make a large circuit, and come 
in by the way of Goshen. Colonel Spencer is gone to the 
township of Goshen, to rendezvous at the meeting-house, 
to collect cattle, etc. I shall continue here until the im- 
pressed wagons, and all those from camp are loaded; but 
I am afraid there will be but few to what our wants 
demand, and what might be loaded here with hay. 
Grain there is but little to be got. 

‘‘'The business Iam upon is very disagreeable ; but I 
should be happy in executing it, if our success was equal 
to our wants. The teams that come into camp, that are 
not for the ordinary duties of it, should never be suf- 
fered to continue there all night, if it can possibly be 
avoided. If they can get only a few miles into the 
country, they can get forage for their cattle. The trans- 
portation has become one of the most difficult parts of the 
business of foraging, for forage is really plentier than 
teams. We have collected a considerable number of horses ; 
but the officers, in spite of everything I can say to them, 
will bring in many that are unfit for our purpose. All sucn 
we shall notify the inhabitants to come and take them 
again. ‘lhe Whigs here are afraid to give any informa- 
tion respecting the Tories for fear that when we are gone 
they will be carried prisoners into Philadelphia. 

**T am afraid we have lost one of our small parties 
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that was sent out to collect cattle from Springfield Meet- 
ing-house. The party was sent from Colonel Sheppard’s 
division, commanded by one Romsdell (an exceeding good 
officer, Colonel Sheppard says), and consisted of twenty 
odd men; they went out day before yesterday morning, 
and have never returned. How they could have fallen 
into the enemy’s hands I can’t imagine, for I have never 
heard of their being out. 

‘“‘T think the officer must have got lost, and fallen in 
with the enemy’s picket at the Ferry, before he knew 
where he was. Or else his men must have made him a 
prisoner, and carried in to the enemy, which I don’t 
think improbable, for most of his party were Virginia 
convicts. 

“If the enemy had been out and attacked him, it’s 
ten to one but some of the party might have got off. 
It’s possible the soldiers might kill the officer and go in 
themselves; but by what means he or his party has fallen 
into the enemy’s hands I am not able to conjecture ; but I 
am well convinced they have by their not returning, and 
by an account I have from the city of such a party be- 
ing marched through it, the evening of the day they went 
out. The intelligence says there was no officer with the 
men, which makes me apprehend foul play; but it’s all 
conjecture. 

¢ Colonel Ballard’s report did not prove true ; there was 
not a man of his killed; five were slightly wounded; he 
killed one Hessian, and mortally wounded another; two 
of his men on their march deserted. } 

* The enemy are getting ready for a grand forage some- 
where. The inhabitants think, from many circumstance :, 
they intended it on this side, but I imagine they will alter 
their plan now, if they designed it before. I have no 
doubt of Bucks County being their object. We have 
burnt all the hay upon Tinewin Island, and the other little 
islands about it. The quantity was verv considerable ; we 
got a number of very good horses from all the islands.” 
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His mind was soon relieved from its apprehen- 


sions for the safety of Romsdell and his party, as 


we see by a letter of the next day : — 


‘“‘T wrote your Excellency yesterday, that I was afraid 
we had lost one of our small parties, but they came in a 
few minutes after I sent the letter off. Has there been 
any great desertions from camp, or any report of prisoners 
made on the other side of the Schuylkill ? 

‘‘T am persuaded there was some of our prisoners pa- 
raded for some purpose. If there has been no report of 
any being lately taken, they have paraded some of our 
prisoners from the jails, to make the inhabitants believe 
they had taken a considerable part of the party that at- 
tacked their picket. 

‘The time for which I came out expires to-night; but 
as the foraging business has been greatly obstructed for 
want of wagons, it will be necessary for me to continue a 
few days longer. I wish to know your Excellency’s pleas- 
ure respecting the matter, that I may govern myself ac- 
cordingly. 7 

‘‘ [ am told by the inhabitants that one Mr. James, that 
lives a few miles from this place, has enlisted near a hun- 
dred men from this county. . There has gone fifteen from 
the town of Goshen. This corps is for cavalry. Most of 
them have found means to get horses. ‘These are the 
reports of the Whigs here. 

‘*T am persuaded there has been too little attention 
paid to the branding the Continental horses. Brands 
would prevent their being stolen or exchanged; but the 
wagon-masters must be strictly forbid exchanging the 
branded horses for others only for a temporary relief, — 
both parties often suffer by the exchange, — the country- 
man often has his branded horse taken from him ; and the 
waconer sells the other, or sends it away by some of his 
comrades after a few days’ service. Indeed, I think if 
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every horse that belongs to the Continental teams that fails 
upon the road, and others pressed to supply their places, 
were immediately branded and paid for, the Continent 
would be subject to less expense than they now are, and 
the inhabitants receive less injury. One of the wagon- 
masters told me there were forty or fifty teams expected 
into this neighborhood from camp last night. I am very 
glad of it, as few are to be got about here.” 


And now this painful duty was nearly fulfilled. 
One letter from Providence Meeting-house on the 
20th, and he returns to camp. 


‘“General Wayne wrote me last evening that all his 
troops had crossed over the River Delaware into the Jer- 
seys. He intends to collect all the stock and burn all the 
hay along the river that will be within the reach of the 
enemy. If he executes the business effectually, the only 
chance the enemy will have for foraging will be between 
Schuylkill and the Delaware. I am told there is consid- 
erable hay upon the Delaware, at a place called Point-no- 
point, which may be burnt. ‘The enemy have got a great 
part of it away, but there is still remaining a large quan- 
tity. It would be well worth while to attempt to destroy 
it, for everybody that comes from the city agrees they are 
very short of forage. 

**Colonel Biddle wrote me last evening he had loaded 
forty wagons yesterday. We want nothing but wagons to 
make a grand forage; there is great plenty of hay a lit- 
tle below Marcus Hook. Captain Lee was at Wilmington 
yesterday. He said he was out after cattle. Colonel 
Spencer wrote me from Goshen last night there was but 
few cattle to be got. there. I have not heard from Colonel 
Harmer since he set off for the forks of the Brandywine, 
but have heard of cattle going to camp from that quarter, 
and therefore suppose they were sent by him. Many peo- 
ple in this county refuse certificates for their horses and 
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cattle. The next move I make from here I shall order 
home all the troops except one division; they will be so 
remote from the enemy that there will be little or no dan- 
ger from them, and the country will be pretty well gleaned. 
One division will be a sufficient cover against any attempt 
from their light-horse, and they will be too remote for the 
foot to attempt anything by surprise. 

‘‘T have quartered the troops constantly in houses, (so) 
that they have suffered very little, — only from the heavy 
marches they have gone through in collecting cattle,” etc. 


And thus ended Greene’s first forage. 


‘I have just returned,” he writes to Knox on the 26th 
of February, ‘from foraging in Chester and its environs. 
My orders were to collect all the horses fit for cavalry or 
draft, the cattle, sheep, and hogs fit for killing, together 
with the carriages and harness fit for Continental use. I 
executed my orders with the greatest fidelity. Iwas out 
ten or eleven days, which prevented my writing you by the 
last post. ) 

‘‘T must beg your pardon for not writing you before, but 
I have put it off from time to time to learn the determina- 
tion of the committee of Congress respecting the establish- 
ment of the army. The matter is now gone to Congress, 
and I believe strongly recommended by the committee, but 
I am well persuaded from many circumstances that it will 
be rejected. 

‘¢ A mystical darkness has spread over the councils of 
America and prevents her counselors from seeing her true 
interest. 


‘The army has been in great distress since you left it ; 
the troops are getting naked, and they were seven days 
without bread. Such patience and moderation as thev 
manifested under their sufferings does the highest honor 
to the magnanimity of the American soldiers. The sev- 
enth day they came before their superior officers and told 
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their sufferings in as respectful terms as if they had been 
humble petitioners for special favors; they added that it 
would be impossible to continue in camp any longer with- 
out support. Happily, relief arrived from the little collec- 
tions I had made and some others, and prevented the 
army from disbanding. We are still in danger of starving 
_ the commissary’s department is in a most wretched condi- 
tion, the quartermaster’s in a worse. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of our horses have actually starved to death. The 
committee of Congress have seen all these things with 
their own eyes.” 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


Momentary Relief of the Army. — Greene’s Daily Duties. — Social _ 


Life in Camp. — Lafayette, Steuben, Duponceau, De Kalb, Fleury, 
etc. — Appearance of the Encampment. — What Men talked about. 
— Rhode Island’s Negro Regiment. — Steuben’s Arrival and First 
Steps for disciplining the Army. 


OR the moment the army was relieved. “I 
have heard lately by persons from the army,” 
writes William Greene of Warwick, soon after Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, “ that they are now well 
fed, which has afforded me much satisfaction, as I 


am convinced, and that long since, that, under God, © 


our all depends (upon) making them comfortable, 
so as to create in them a cheerful inclination to 
carry on our reasonable and very necessary de- 
fense.’* Yet, the relief was but momentary, and, 
glad as Greene was to escape from the unwelcome 
duty of foraging, his feelings were still severely 
tried by the sight of sufferings which he could 
not alleviate. The daily round of his duties even 


was not without annoyance, for it brought him 


into daily contact with evils which he had foreseen’ 


from the beginning, and constantly though vainly 
striven to avert. But there was work to do, and 
he was “never so happy as when” at work. 


Every fourth day he was officer of the day,? with © 


1 Letter of Governor Greene to * Kapp’s De Kalb, p. 128. 
General Greene, March 6, 1778. 
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posts to visit, orders to issue and superintend, and 
reports to make and receive. Then, too, there 
were councils of war, courts-martial, and, withal, 
the special duties of his own division. Even the 
laborious De Kalb complained that he had hardly 
a free hour.’ Most of this, however, was routine 
work, with nothing in it to satisfy a mind that loved 
thought. But for that higher element of his 
nature he found abundant occupation in his re- 
lations with Washington, which required him to 
study all the questions of administration and or- 
ganization from that comprehensive point of view 
to which he was naturally led by his fondness for 
political science and its applications in_ history. 
Of the nature of this daily communication some 
idea, as I have already said, may be formed from 
his letters to Washington during their occasional 
separations; and it was doubtless in part from 
the opportunity of witnessing these communica- 
tions, which his own confidential relations to the 
Commander-in chief gave him, that Hamilton was 
led to form that exalted estimate of Greene’s intel- 
lectual powers of which he has left so emphatic an 
expression in his eulogy.” 

But even Valley Forge had its recreations. 
“Several general officers are sending for their 
wives,’ writes Lafayette to his own, “and I envy 
them not their wives, but the happiness of being 
where they can see them.”’* Mrs. Greene had 
joined her husband early in January, bringing with 


1 Kapp’s De Kalb, p. 128. 8 Lafayette, Memoirs, vol. i. p. 
2 Hamilton’s Works, vol. ii. p. 482. 147, 
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her her summer’s acquisition, a stock of French, 
that quickly made her little parlor the favorite 
resort of foreign officers." There was often to be 
seen Lafayette, not yet turned of twenty-one, 
though a husband, a father, and a major-general ; 
graver somewhat in his manners than strictly be- 
longed either to his years or his country; and 
loved and trusted by all, by Washington and 
Greene especially. Steuben, too, was often there, 
wearing his republican uniform, as, fifteen years 
before, he had worn the uniform of the despotic 
Frederick ; as deeply skilled in the ceremonial of 
a court as in the manoceuvering of an army ; with a 
elittering star on his left breast, that bore witness 
to the faithful service he had rendered in his na- 
tive Germany ; and revolving in his accurate mind 
designs which were to transform this mass of 
physical strength which Americans had dignified 
with the name of army into a real army which 
Frederick himself might have accepted. As yet 
he had but little English at his command, but at 
his side there was a mercurial young Frenchman, 
Peter Duponceau, who knew how to interpret both 
his graver thoughts and the lighter gallantries 
with which the genial old soldier loved to season 


his intercourse with the wives and daughters of — 


his new fellow-citizens. As the years passed away, 
Duponceau himself became a celebrated man, and 


loved to tell the story of these checkered days. — 
De Kalb also was sometimes seen there, taller, — 


1 Extracts from Duponceau’s Memoirs, MSS., communicated to me by 


Mr. Kapp. 


EE 
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statelier, graver than Steuben, with the cold, ob- 
servant eye of the diplomatist rather than the 
quick glance of the soldier, though a soldier too, 
and a brave and skillful one; caring very little 
about the cause he had forsaken his noble chateau 
and lovely wife to fight for, but a great deal about 
the promotion and decorations which his good ser- 
vice here was to win him in France; for he had 
made himself a Frenchman, and served the King 
of France, and bought him French lands, and 
married a French wife. Already before this war 
began, he had come hither in the service of 
France to study the progress of the growing dis- 
content; and now he was here again an American 
major-general, led partly by the ambition of rank, 
partly by the thrist of distinction, but much, too, 
by a certain restlessness of nature, and longing for 
‘excitement and action, not to be wondered at in 
one who had fought his way up from a butlership 
to a barony.” He and Steuben had served on op- 
posite sides during the Seven Years’ War, but both 
of them were born on the same bank of the Rhine; 
and though when Steuben first came De Kalb was 
at Albany, yet in May they must have met more 
than once. How did they feel towards each other, 
the soldier of Frederick and the soldier of Louis ? 
If we had known more about this, we should have 
known better, perhaps, why Lafayette, a fast friend 
of De Kalb, speaks of “ the methodic mediocrity ” ? 
of Steuben, and Steuben of the “ vanity and pre- 
sumption” of the young major-general. 
1 Kapp’s De Kalb, p. 2. 2 Lafayette, Memoirs, vol. i. p. 49. 
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In the same circle, too, was the young Fleury, 
whom we have seen bearing himself so gallantly at 
Fort Mifflin, and who, a year after, was to render 
still more brilliant service at Stony Point ; and the 
Marquis de la Rouerie, concealing his rank under 
the name of Armand, and combating an unsuccess- 
ful love by throwing himself headlong into the 
tumult of war ;* and Mauduit Duplessis, whose skill 
as an engineer had been proved at Red Bank, and 
who abott this time was brevetted Lieutenant- 
colonel, at Washington’s recommendation, for * gal- 
Jant conduct at Brandywine and Germantown,” 
and “distinguished services at Fort Mercer,” and 
“a degree of modesty not always found in men 
who have performed brilliant actions,’ 7 but whom. 
neither modesty nor gallantry could save from a 
fearful death at San Domingo; and Gimat, aid 
to Lafayette now, but who afterwards led La- ’ 
fayette’s van as colonel in the successful assault 
of the British redoubts at Yorktown; and La Co- 
lombe, who, after serving Lafayette faithfully here, 
was to serve him with equal fidelity in France; 
and Ternant, distinguished in America, France, and 
Holland, but who this year rendered invaluable 
service to American discipline by his aid in carrying 
out the reforms of Steuben. Kosciusko was in the 
North, but Poland had still another representa- 
tive, the gallant Pulaski, who had done good ser- 
vice during the last campaign, and who the very 
next year was to lay down his life for us at the 
siege of Savannah. 


1 Lafayette, Memoirs, vol. i. p. 74. 214, and Journals of Congress, Jan- — 
2 Sparks, Washington, vol. vy. p. uary 19, 1778. 
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Washington, too, and his wife were often seen in 
this evening circle, — not the grave, cold Washing- 
ton of some books, but a human being, who knew 
how to laugh heartily and smile genially ; and the 
courtly Morris and the brilliant Reed were there, 
and Charles Carrol, who was to outlive them all; 
and Knox, whom Greene loved as a brother, and 
Hamilton and Laurens, as often as their duty 
would permit; and Wayne and Varnum and Sul- 
livan, and many others of whom history tells, with 
some of whom she has kept no record; all equally 
elad to escape, for a while, from stern duties and 
grave cares to acheerful fireside and pleasant con- 
versation. There was no room for dancing in these 
narrow quarters, but next winter at Morristown 
we shall find a good deal of it, and see Washington 
dancing over four hours with Mrs. Greene without 
once sitting down.’ There were no cards either. 
All games of chance had been prohibited early in 
the war,” and American officers, even if they had 
had the means and inclination, had no opportunity, 
to ruin themselves as the officers of Howe’s army 
were ruining themselves at Philadelphia this very 
winter. But there was tea or coffee, and pleasant 
conversation always, and music often, no one who 
had a good voice being allowed to refuse a song. 
Few could give more interest to a story or life to 
an anecdote than Mrs. Greene, and no one in those 
evening circles could excel her in adapting her 
subject and manner to the taste and manner of the 


1 Greene to Colonel Wadsworth, 2 Sparks, Washington, vol. iii. p. 
Marcli 19, 1779. . 296; vol. iv. p. 436. 
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immediate listener. And thus again somewhat 
of the gentleness of domestic life was shed over 
these stern scenes of war, and somewhat of its 
cheerfulness brought into these narrow dwellings ; 
of themselves “no gayer,” writes Lafayette, “ than 
a dungeon.” ” 

Out of doors all was more like a dungeon still ; 
for the bleak hills shut them in on one side, the 
frozen river on the other. Out of the cold white 
snow rose the leafless forest, dark and spectral ; and 
the wind swept in fierce gusts down the valley, or 
sighed and moaned around the thatched roofs of 
the huts. From the huts themselves came few 
signs of life, but the smoke that swayed to and fro 
over the chimneys at the will of the blast, and the 
shivering sentinels at the officers’ doors, and now 
and then, as you passed along, a half-naked soldier 
peering from a door, and muttering, in an ominous 
undertone, “No bread, no soldier.’ ® If you ven- 
tured within, hungry nakedness met you on the 
threshold, or a foul and diseased atmosphere re- 
pelled you from it. In the streets you would meet 
parties of soldiers yoked together to little carriages 
of their own contriving, and dragging their wood 
and provisions from the storehouse to their huts.* 


1 J am compelled to rely somewhat 
upon family tradition for this sketch 
of my grandmother; but the tradi- 
tion is uniform. The anecdote in 
Mrs. Ellet’s Women of the Revolution, 
of the ‘‘ young lady who was resolved 
not to like her,” has recently been 
confirmed to me by the lady herself. 
— Mrs. Ellet’s Women of the Revolu- 
tion, vol. i. p. 72. 


2 Lafayette’s letter to his wife, 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 148: “ L’armée 
Américaine passera Vhiver sous de 
petites baraques qui ne sont guére 
plus gaies qu’un cachot.” 

3 Duponceau’s Reminiscences, ut 
sup. 

* Letter of Committee of Congress 
to President of Congress, February 
12,1778. Reed, vol. i. p. 362. 
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There were regular parades, too, at guard mount- 
ing; and sometimes grand parades, in which you 
would see men half naked holding their rusty fire- 
locks with hands stiffened with cold, and officers 
shielding themselves from the biting blast in a 
kind of dressing-gown made out of an old blanket 
or faded bed-quilt.’ 

There were many things to talk about in this 
dreary camp. There were rumors again of a 
French war. Burgoyne’s defeat, perhaps, might 
turn the trembling scale of European diplomacy, 
and then how easy it would be to put an end to 
the war with England. There was, also, that 
never-failing subject of discussion, the currency, — 
long since rapidly depreciating, and now hanging 
apparently upon the brink of bankruptcy. The 
Congress have at last agreed upon Articles of Con- 
federation ; wifl the States adopt them, and submit 
to a uniform system of taxation as the only sure 
basis of national credit? ‘The Congress committee 
was in camp, seeing with their own eyes what the 
army suffered; would they have the courage to 
follow up the evil to its source and heal it? Con- 
gress was discussing the question of half-pay ; did 
they, did the country even, see it in its true light? 

“I observe,’ writes Greene to one of his brothers, 
**yvou think the spirit of patriotism is ready to expire in 
the army among the officers from their demand to be put 
upon half-pay. Can you think the obligation rests upon 
those that first engaged, to go through the dispute with- 
out any further provision than a bare subsistence for the 
time being ? 


1 Kapp’s Steuben, p. 118. 
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“Tf the dispute was just and necessary, then the obli- 
gation rests upon all equally ; but if not, then there is no 
obligation to support it. These being the simple and 
natural principles upon which the question stands, take 
into consideration the situation of the officers, and how 
far their demands is founded in justice. The officers of 
the army, at the beginning of the dispute, flew to arms, 
regardless of their families, or their fortunes, expecting at 
the same time that peace and reconciliation would soon 
take place. Few expected the dispute would be carried 
to such extremity; but the contest has been growing 
warmer and warmer from first to last, (so) that there 
never has been the most distant opportunity to bring 
about a reconciliation. If it is necessary to maihtain our 
camp, if our present safety and future happiness depend 
upon its support, it is the duty and interest of every 
individual to lend his aid; then it becomes a common 
obligation upon all. Why, therefore, should a few zealous 
officers be made a certain sacrifice for the common good. 
Those that are in the army are wastin® their fortunes, 
impairing their constitutions, depriving themselves of 
every domestic pleasure ; and if they continue a few 
years longer in their present situation, what is to become 
of them after the war? Out of business, out of credit, 
without connection in the way of trade, military distinc- 


tion or character to maintain, numerous acquaintances © 


contracted, without the means to be civil to them here- 
after, must render the condition of the officers infinitely 
more wretched than other parts of society. Is it reason- 
able that men should be exposed to all the hardships of 
war, be constantly exposed to sudden death and broken 
bones, without any compensation? Is this making the 
business of society equal? ‘There never was a_ nation 
under the sun, where a set of officers were left without 
support after a long and cruel war, unless it was when al? 
the inhabitants did equal duty in the civil and military 


——_—— 
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departments. But, waiving the justice of their claim, 
good policy demands the measure, for the Continent can- 
not support the war upon the present system.” 


This year, also, there was a new army to raise. 
Rhode Island had undertaken, at the suggestion of 
General Varnum, to enlist a negro battalion. 

*“The Rhode Island troops,’ Greene writes to his 
brother, ‘have done themselves great honor; the reputa- 
tion of the officers is in high estimation. The soldiers of 
the two regiments are put into one; and Colonel Greene 
and all his officers are coming home to recruit a negro 
regiment. Will they succeed or not?” 


They did succeed ;* and among my earliest rec- 
ollections of the soldiers of the Revolution is old 
Ichabod, who lived to enjoy in the midst of two 
new generations, the honor he had won by the 
side of their fathers. We may readily suppose 
that there was no little speculation and conjecture 
in camp about these new soldiers. 

But whatever the numerical strength of the 
army might be, they were to have at least the 
strength of discipline. On the 23d of February 
Baron Steuben reached Valley Forge. It was an 
exciting day in the American camp. When his 
approach was known, Washington rode out several 
miles to meet him; and on reaching the quarters 
that had been assigned him, he found an officer 

with twenty-five men stationed at the door as a 
guard of honor. “I am only a volunteer,” said 
Steuben, and sought to decline the compliment. 


1 See Bartlett's Rhode Island Colonial Records, vol. viii. pp. 358, 359, 
524, 641. 
VOL. I. 36 
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“ Our whole army,” answered Washington, “ would 
be gratified to stand sentinel for such volunteers." 
I have already given a glimpse of the old soldier — 
in Mrs. Greene’s evening circle; but that which 
chiefly made him welcome there, was the good 
sense and good spirit with which he used his pro- 
found tactical science. ‘Give me a plan of inspec- 
tion,” said Washington ; and Frederick’s old soldier, 
putting off the pride of professional knowledge, set 
himself down to study the materials he was to 
work with, and adapt his plan to his means. “I 
was often obliged,” says he, “to abandon ideas I 
had formed. Iwas in want of information and 
advice, and I was fortunate enough to find a few 
officers of merit, who gave me every satisfaction. 
They were General Greene, Colonel Laurens, and 
Colonel Hamilton.” * Betwixt him and Greene it 
was the beginning of a friendship which was to 
hold firm till death. In a few days the plan was 
completed and approved. Then began the appli- 
cation of if, and it is easy to conceive the deep in- 
terest with which the whole army watched its pro- 
gress. His first step was to draft from the line a 
hundred and twenty men as a guard for the Com- 
mander-in-chief and a school for himself. And 
now if we call to mind the English prejudice, 
which threw the drillmg of recruits upon sergeants 
as a drudgery below the dignity of a commissioned 
officer, and remember that it had been strictly im- 
itated by the Americans, we shall easily conceive 
the surprise of the American officers when they 
1 Kapp, p. 105. 2 Ibid. p. 124. 
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saw a major-general take a musket in his own 
hands and teach his men how to manage it. It is 
easy, too, to conceive the pride with which the 
men themselves went through their lesson, repeat- 
ing it doubtless to their less fortunate comrades, 
day by day as they learned it. “Ina fortnight,” 
says Steuben, “my company knew perfectly how to 
bear arms, had a military air, knew how to march, 
to form in column, deploy, and execute some little 
manceuyres with excellent precision.”* Greene 
had seen the British troops manoeuvre on Boston 
Common, and the regiments under his immediate 
command had been the best disciplined regiments 
in the army. But here was a work begun which 
was to make the whole army perfect in the most 
intricate details of the Prussian system, — the 
most perfect of all. More than one watchful hour 
must he have passed at Steuben’s side during these 
first days of the experiment. How successfully 
the work was done Monmouth will show us next 
June. Meanwhile it was a pleasant and useful 
thing to talk about in the leisure hours of camp. 


1 Kapp’s Steuben, p. 126. 
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APPENDIX I. 


GENEALOGY OF THE GREENE FAMILY, 


FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF GENERAL GREENE. 


JOHN GREENE, from Salisbury, in England, brought over 
five children, — John,? Peter,? James,’ Thomas,’ and Mary *; and 
also brought over his wife: both buried at, Conemicut farm. 

John Greene settled at Providence, and was an original pro- 
prietor. He came in the next company after Roger Williams. 
After some time he moved to Warwick, at a place called Con- 
emicut. Having lost his first wife, he returned to England and 
married a second time. He was an original proprietor in War- 
wick, so called since. 

2d. His first son, John,’ Deputy Governor, married an Almy, 
by whom he had four sons, — Peter,’ Job,’ Samuel,’ and Rich- 
ard*: and four daughters, who married Pory, John Spencer, 
Charles Holden, and Thomas Greene. Peter,’ the second son, 
married and was soon after drowned, leaving no children. 

James,” the third son, married Deliverance Potter, by whom 
he had James,> and two daughters, Sarah® and Mary’; both 
married Reynolds. His second wife was an Anthony, from 
Rhode Island, by whom he had Peter,® Jabez,? David,’ John? 
and Elizabeth *®; one married a Hull, name unknown. 

Thomas,” his fourth son, married a Barton, by whom he had 
Thomas,’ Benjamin,’ Richard,’ and Nathaniel.’ 

Mary? married a Sweet, who was the father of all the bone- 


setting Sweets. 


John,” his son Peter,’ married an Arnold, at Pawtuxet, by 
whom he had Peter,’ John,* William,* Stephen,* Elisha,‘ and 


' Barlow’; also one daughter, who married Stephen Arnold at 


Warwick. 
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Job,® second son to John,? married a Sayles, by whom he had 
Job,! Christopher,* Daniel, Philip, Amy,* Mary,* Pheebe,* 
Catharine,* and Deborah.* 

Samuel,’ third son of John,? married a Gorton, by whom he 
had Mary,‘ who married Thomas Fry; William,* the Governor ; 
Samuel,* and Benjamin.* 

Richard,’ fourth son of John,? married a Sayles, by whom he 
had one son, named John, who married an Almy; also five © 
daughters, — Andrey,* Almy,‘ Isbael,* Eleanor,* and Mary.* 

James,® son of James,’ married Mary Fones, by whom he had 
ten children, — Fones,‘ James,* Daniel,! Elisha,‘ John,* Jere- 
miah,* and Samuel*; Marcy, Deliverance, and Mary, one of 
whom married John Holden, the other Resolved Rhodes. 

Peter,’ son of James,” married a Slocum, who was afterwards 
drowned at Pawtuxet Falls; left several children. 

Jabez,’ son of James,’ married a Barton, by whom he had 
one daughter, named Susannah, married to a Chadsey ; and six 
sons, —James,! Jabez, Nathaniel,‘ Benjamin,‘ Rufus,f and 
John *; Jabez married for his second wife Hannah Whitman, by 
whom he had one daughter. 

David,’ son of James,? married a Slocum, by whom he had 
one son, — David.t’ David*® married a Barber for his second 
wife, by whom he had two sons,— Jonathan and Joseph ; and 
several daughters. 

John, son of James,? married an Allen, of Takieatrths by 
whom he had David,* James,* Increase, and Job*; and several 
daughters. 

Thomas,’ son of Thomas,? married Anna Greene, daughter of 
Deputy John Greene, by whom he had one son, named John, 
who lived at Potowomut; and also several daughters. 

Benjamin,®? son of Thomas,’ married Susannah Holden, by 
whom he had one son, Benjamin,‘ who married an Arnold, Jeav- 
ing one daughter named Phcebe®; Susannah, who married 
Philip Arnold; Catharine, William Greene, afterwards Goy- 
ernor; Elizabeth, John Fry; Margaret, Pardon, Tillinghast. 

Richard,’ son of Thomas,’ married a Carder, by whom he had 
Richard,* who lived in Warwick ; Thomas, in Bristol ; and three 
daughters, — Mary,‘ married Elisha Greene; Elizabeth,* an 
Allen, of Rhode Island; and Welthan,‘ Jeremiah Lippitt. 
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Nathaniel,’ son of Thomas, married a Gould, of Boston ; lived 
and died there, leaving 'Thomas,* Nathaniel,’ Rufus, Benjamin,‘ 
and William.* 

Nathaniel* Greene, son of Jabez,> married Phoebe Greene, 
and had issue, — Benjamin,’ who was born seventh day of the 
fifth month, about eleven o’clock in the morning, on the first 
day of the week, 1734; Thomas,’ was born the eleventh day of 
the ninth month, about five o’clock in the morning, 1735. My 
wife Phoebe’ died the eleventh day of the third month, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, 1737. I was married to Mary 
Mott the eighteenth day of second month, 1739. Our son 
Jacob ° was born the seventh day of the first month, 1740, about 
one or two o'clock in the morning, on the sixth day of the 
week. Our daughter Phebe’ was born the twentieth day of 
the first month, 1741, about four o’clock in the morning. Our 
daughter Phoebe died [blank in original] day of eighth month, 
1741. Our son NATHANAEL ° was born the twenty-seventh day 
of fifth month, 1742, about one or two o’clock in the afternoon 
of the third day of the week. Our son William’ was born the 
first day of the ninth month, 1743, between four and five o’clock 
in the morning, on the third day of the week. Our son Elihue® 
was born the tenth day of the tenth month, 1746, between one 
and two o’clock in the morning of the fourth day of the week. 
Our son Christopher® was born the third day of fifth month, 
1748, about one or two o’clock in the morning, on the first day 
of the week. Our son Perry’ was born the fifth day of the 
ninth month, 1749, about five o’clock in the morning, on the 
first day of the week. My wife Mary died the seventh day of 
third month, 1755, new style, about seven or eight o’clock in 
th? morning, on the fourth day of the week. 

This is the last entry in this table. The Genealogy of the 
family has been written in full by General George Sears 
Greene, to whose work I refer in advance all those who are in- 
terested in these details. I give here the only addition that my 
own subject requires. 

Nathanael,’ son of Nathanael,’ married Catharine Littlefield, 
and had issue,— George Washington, Martha Washington, 
Cornelia Lott, Nathanael Ray, Louisa Catharine, and a daughter 
who died a few days after her birth. 
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George W. was drowned in Savannah River. He was never 
married. Martha W. and Cornelia L. were twice married, and 
left families. Louisa C. was married, but had no children. Na- 
thanael Ray married Anna Maria Clarke, daughter of Ethan 
Clarke of Newport, and Anna Ward, Gen. Greene’s first love 
(See p. 68), and had issue, — Nathanael and George Washington. 

In the Potowomut branch the order of descent from the orig- 
inal emigrant is, —1. John, the founder. 2. James. 3. Jabez. 
4, Nathanael, the Quaker preacher. 5. Nathanael, the Gen- 
eral. 


GENEALOGY OF THE COWESET (WARWICK) BRANCH OF THE 
GREENE FAMILY IN RHODE ISLAND. 


1. John Greene, sen., the founder of the family in New 
England. 

2. John Greene, jun., born in 1619 or 1620. Deputy Goy- 
ernor of the Colony from 1690 to 1700. Died 27th Noy., 1708. 

3. Samuel, son of John, jun.,? born 1670, died 1720. 

4. William, son of Samuel, born 16th May, 1696. Lieut.- 
Governor and Governor of the Colony for thirteen of the seven- 
teen years between 1741 and 1758, in which latter year he died 
in office. . 

5. William, son of William, born Aug. 16, 1751. Chief Jus- 
tice of the State of R. I. in 1777, and Governor from 1778 to 
1785. Died Nov. 29, 1809. 

6. Ray Greene, son of the second William, born Feb. 2, 
1765, Attorney-General and District Attorney for several years — 
till 1797, when he was elected Senator in Congress, which office 
he resigned in 1801. Died 11th Jan., 1849. 

7. William, son of Ray, at present (1867) Lieut.-Governor 
of Rhode Island. 


APPENDIX II. 


THE PORTRAITS OF GENERAL GREENE. 


Ir is difficult for those of us who have grown up with the sun 
for our portrait-painter, to realize how hard it was for our fore- 
fathers to obtain even the most imperfect representation of their 
eminent men. It was long before we had a single painter worthy 
of the name. It was still longer before family portraits became 
a necessary part of domestic furniture, Not that the men and 
women of those days were unwilling to see themselves on can- 
vas, with as many diamonds and pearls as the painter could 
throw in for nothing; nor that they had less regard for “ the 
counterfeit presentment” of the friends they loved, or the great 
men whom they admired, than that which peoples the walls and 
fills the albums of the present generation. But because, in the 
natural order of development, the time for this indulgence had 
not yet come. There were few painters, because there was lit- 
tle demand for painting ; the ornamental arts following, like the 
useful, the natural law of demand and supply. 

Smibert was invited hither in 1728, and looked upon as 
great artist. In 1751, when he died, Copley and West, ak 
whom our real art begins, were but fourteen. ‘The war found 
them in Europe, where they both died, without ever revisiting 
their native land. ‘They did little towards preserving the mem- 
ory of the features of the men of the Revolution, or, I might 
almost say, nothing ; for Copley’s portraits of Warren and Sam- 
uel Adams were painted before the war began. The first to de- 
vote themselves especially to American subjects, were Trumbull 
and Peale; both of whom fought and painted by turns. Trum_ 
bull first studied Washington and Greene, in the camp at Cam 
bridge. Peale fought at the head of a company at Trenton and 
Germantown, and painted at Valley Forge. 
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The earliest portrait of General Greene has little claim to 
attention as a work of art, but is very interesting as a gift from 
him to a favorite niece, the daughter of his brother Jacob, in 
whose family it has been carefully preserved. Judged by the por- 
traits of ‘Trumbull and Peale, it is not a strong likeness, but 
there is an air of pensiveness about it, which sits well upon his 
clearly defined features. It is now in the possession of his grand- 
nephew, Benjamin §. Proctor of Boston. 

There are two portraits of Greene, by Trumbull, both of them 
oil miniatures, and both in his best style. Indeed, as mere paint- 
ings, without regard to the subject, they have great merit, and 
are deserving of careful study. They evidently belong to the 
period of his highest development, when he was still fresh from 
the painting room of West. One of them is in the same frame 
with three other heads, and forms a part of the Trumbull collec- 
tion at New Haven. The other has on its back, on paper pasted 
thereon for the purpose, the following inscription : — 

“This miniature is an original painting of Gen. N. Greene by Col. John 
Trumbull, aid-de-camp of Gen. Washington in the revolutionary war. It 
was purchased by me at an auction, held in the old Assembly room in Wil- 
liam Street, (opposite Cedar Street, which street was the latter’s terminus,) 
about the year 1805, the auctioneer being the well-known David Long- 
worth. 

“Tt has been in my possession from that time to this. New York, Jersey 
City, 4th February, 1849. J. F. E.(llis.)” 

A few years after this memorandum was written, Mr. Ellis 
died, and the picture was purchased by a member of General 
Greene’s family. It was subsequently photographed under the 
direction of the eminent sculptor Brown, for the first volume 
of the present work. 

It is evident from the style of execution, that neither of these 
portraits was taken from the life, for in 1786, when Greene died, 
Trumbull was still a beginner in art, and these are finished 
paintings. Like most artists, he possessed an accurate memory 
of form and color, and having had frequent opportunities of 
studying Greene’s face under various circumstances, retained a 
sufficient recollection of it to enable him to paint it from mem- 
ory, with almost as much accuracy as if he had had the living 
model before him. It is probable, therefore, that both these 
miniatures were painted when he was making his studies for his 
series of revolutionary pictures. 
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A few years ago a portrait of General Greene was discovered 
by the late Dr. Post, of New York, in a cellar in the Bowery. 
It had originally been purchased at the sale of the furniture of 
an old house on Long Island, and was in comparatively good 
preservation. Dr. Post bought it and had it cleaned, and it is 
still, I believe, in the possession of his family. I believe it to be, 
either an original Trumbull, or an enlarged copy from Trumbull 
by some clever artist. In execution it is inferior to the minia- 
tures ; but Trumbull’s larger pictures never had the vigor and 
life of his smaller ones. His touch seemed to have grown feeble 
by too much handling of small brushes, and what he gained in 
delicacy he lost in strength. ‘Thus his pictures in the Capitol 
are greatly inferior to the original studies in the gallery at New 
Haven. They are tame when compared with them, and lack 
firmness of hand, in spite of the careful study everywhere be- 
stowed upon the heads. I speak comparatively, for, as histor- 
ical pictures, they are of a very high order, particularly that very 
difficult one, the “ Signing of the Declaration of Independence.” 

It is painful to think of the unjust, I might say unseemly, crit- 
icisms that have been made upon this admirable composition. 
A moment’s thought should be sufficient to show the exceeding 
difficulty of the subject. The act was a single act, in which only 
one could take part at atime. Therefore, only four figures at 
the utmost, could be brought prominently forward. The rest 
must merely look their part ; and to enable them to do this, and 
find room for them all on the canvas, they could only be painted 
in their chairs. They necessarily form a collection of heads and 
legs — the heads powdered, and the legs in long stockings. A 
malicious wit spoke of it on the floor of Congress as the shin 
piece ; and poor Trumbull, who had always, till then, looked upon 
him as a friend, was standing. as he told Horatio Greenough, 
within two feet of him when he uttered the unworthy sarcasm. 
It was eagerly caught up and repeated, till men began to believe 

it. Trumbull paid dear for his patriotism, and we have paid 
dear for the evil spirit of John Randolph. The great series 
_ which the artist had projected was never completed, and the va- 
cant panels of the rotunda were given up to compositions which, 
with two exceptions, are a lasting disgrace to the Congress which 
accepted and the country that tolerates them. 
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But I am wandering from my subject. It is difficult to speak 
of Trumbull without recalling to mind all that he did for the 
artistic presentation of our revolutionary history, and the more 
that he had in mind to do if his country would but let him. It 
is the old story of unrecognized apostleship. I will not dwell 
upon it. be 

Trumbull’s miniature portrait of Greene has been engraved 
more than once. JI think that I recognize it in an old engray- 
ing, published not many years after General Greene’s death, 
when his features were yet fresh in many memories. But the 
two principal ones are found in the “ American Portrait Gal- 
lery,” and “ Sparks’ American Biography.” This last is by 
far the best of the two. ‘Both are taken from the New Haven 
collection. 

There is still another portrait of Greene, somewhat connected 


with the name of Trumbull. It is the production, I am told, of — 


the founder of a museum in Hartford,—a clergyman who was 
driven from the pulpit by bronchitis, and took refuge in painting 
and the collecting of curiosities. Trumbull gave him some les- 
sons, and while in Trumbull’s painting room, he painted on a 
single oblong piece of canvas, the portraits of Greene and his aid, 
Major Shubrick. He has dealt freely with his original, Trum- 
bull’s miniature ; preserving only enough of it to prove that he 
had it before him, and working up its calm energy into a some- 
what melodramatic excitement. As a painting, it retains some 
traces of his master, but hardly enough to make us regret that 
the ex-clergyman became also an ex-painter. ‘This picture is 
now the property of the “ Connecticut Historical Society.” 

But the highest original authority for the portrait of General 
Greene is Charles Peale. Like Trumbull, Peale knew him in 
camp, and saw him in many positions. He may have seen him 
at Trenton, at the head of the second wing, pressing eagerly for- 
ward through the driving snow; and a few days later dashing 
up to the Rhode Island regiment on his black horse, and shout- 
ing to them at the top of his voice, “ Push on, boys, push on!” 
He must have seen him daily at Valley Forge, in the midst of 
care and suffering, and once again with the excitement of battle 
upon him, on the bloody field of Germantown. Both face and 
figure must have been familiar to the artist’s eye; and when 
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lie sat down to his easel he could have been at no loss for the 
expression. Still he has not chosen the moment of action. He 
stops short of dramatic excitement. The well-balanced features 
are in repose. But their calm strength tells you of what they 
are capable. ‘Those eyes can flash in their blue depths; that 
clear brow can contract into a menacing frown; those rounded 
lips that wear a smile so gracefully, can utter stern and fiery 
words. And thus as you look upon the face you feel that the 
man himself is before you, and giving yourself up to the influ- 
ence of a living presence, enter unconsciously into communion 
with the mighty spirit. 

Yet not all of Peale’s portraits of Greene are equally good, al- 
though they all resemble each other in conveying a strong impres- 
sion of character. Peale never reached the power of execution 
of Trumbull. His first portrait of Greene is for the most part 
true to the features, and is not deficient in expression. But it is 
hard and wooden. The drawing is rather stiff than firm, and 
the coloring deficient in harmony and the true softness of flesh. 
With many of the qualities which make a good painter, he has 
given no proof of power to become a great one. He evidently 
studied his subject with care, and strove to transfer what he saw 
to the canvas. It is well for us that we have so truthful a re- 
corder of the features of the men of our heroic age. Yet he is 
far from satisfying the lover of color or the lover of firm and ac- 
curate drawing. 

His first portrait of Greene was probably painted at Valley 
Forge. It falls below his own standard, and, as I have already 
said, is stiffand hard. The eyelids are contracted like those of 
a near-sighted man, when looking at a distant object ; and there 
is a certain heaviness and weariness about it, which, in that 
dreary winter, may not have been altogether the fault of the ar- 
tist. This picture formed originally a part of Peale’s museum, 
and when that was broken up. was purchased by the city of 
Philadelphia and placed in Independence Hall. 

The last of his original portraits of Greene was painted under 
more favorable circumstances. The war was over; Greene was 
supposed by all to stand next to Washington, and his place in 
history seemed sure. Mr. Bingham, one of the rich men of 
Philadelphia, resolved to put his portrait by the side of that 
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of his commander and friend. Peale, too, was a Philadelphian, 
and to him he went with his order. ‘The result was a picture 
which has all of the merits and few of the defects of his first at- 
tempt. The drawing is firmer and more correct. ‘The flesh has 
more of the tint and softness of real life. ‘The eyelids have lost 
their painful contraction, and the eye itself has gained in force 
and expression. It is evidently the work of a truer eye and 
more practiced hand. I suppose it to have been painted between 
1783 and 1786, during one of Greene’s last visits to Philadel- 
phia. For many years it must have passed as an accurate like- 
ness among men familiar with Greene’s face, and Peale must 
have looked upon it with peculiar satisfaction, as one of his best 
pictures. 

When Mr. Bingham died, this portrait seems to have been lost 
sight of for a long while. The copyists fell back upon the first 
portrait. General Lafayette had a copy of it made for Lagrange, 
and often spoke of it as a good likeness. A copy of it was made 
for the old homestead at Potowomut, and with the exception of 
the forehead, was approved by Greene’s surviving brothers. It 
was copied also by Rembrandt Peale, under his father’s eye, and 
with some variations, which his father must have approved. 
This copy belongs to the Maryland Historical Society, and may 
be seen among the historical portraits which adorn their gallery 
in Baltimore. 

Where, meanwhile, was the Bingham portrait, I am unable to 
say. I only know that after having disappeared for over half a 
century, it was found with another portrait of the Bingham col- 
lection in a picture shop in Philadelphia. The discovery was 
communicated to Lieutenant-governor Greene, of Rhode Isl- 
and, and the picture purchased by him for the old Governor 
Greene homestead in Warwick. ‘Thus, after a brief career of 
brilliant recognition, and sixty years of obscure forgetfulness, it 
has found a resting-place under the roof which Greene loved 
next to his own; the roof under which he won his wife, under 
which he married her, under which he met grave men in coun- 
cil in the dark hour of impending war, and dear friends in festiv 
ity in the day of exultation and triumph. 

This, as far as I have been able to trace them, completes the 
list of paintings. Of busts there are none. Greene’s time was 
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too much taken up with domestic cares while Houdon was in the 
United States, and when Ceracchi came, he had long been in his 
grave. Sculpture has done nothing authoritatively for the pres- 
ervation of his features; for Brown’s noble statue derives its 
own authority, as far as the likeness is concerned, from the orig- 
nals which he followed. Of engravings there are several, and 
most of them engravings from Peale. ‘The most remarkable of 
these is a full length in mezzotint. Greene is represented lean- 
ing upon his sword and apparently looking out upon a battle- 
field. In the background on his right, are palmettos; on his 
left, soldiers in the act of firing. Near him stands an orderly 
holding « rearing horse by the bridle, —the horse turned from 
you so as to bring his head into relief, and afford an opportunity 
for a skillful foreshortening of the body. ‘The face is evidently 
from Peale, though stronger and bolder than any of his portraits 
of Greene that have fallen under my observation. ‘The figure is 
that of a strong man, and corresponds to what I have always 
heard of it from those who knew him. It is altogether a strik- 
ing portrait. 

Who was the author? 

The usual indication of authorship on the right hand, says: 
“ Peale pinxit, Philadelphiae ;” and the engraver’s on the left: 
“ Stothard del. Londini. V. Green fecit mezzo tinto.” The rest 
of the inscription reads, — 

“GENERAL GREENE. 

“From an original picture in the possession of Mr. Brown — published by 

him April 22, 1785, and sold at No. 10 George Yard, Lombard street, 

London.” 


Is this inscription correct ? 

If Peale was the painter, the existence of so important a work 
would hardly have escaped the attention of his son Rembrandt, 
whose letter denying all knowledge of it, lies before me as I 
write. He confirmed to me this denial, by word of mouth the 
last time that I met him, adding that he certainly should have 
known of it if his futher had been the author. It is well known 
that he had made a careful list of his father’s works, and that 
even in extreme old age, his memory upon this subject was re- 
markably accurate. I feel bound to accept his testimony, which, 
moreover, is confirmed by interna! evidence ; the evidence both 
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of execution and composition. I do not think that Peale could 
have given so much strength to a figure, or painted a horse with 
so much animation, much less have conducted the foreshortening 
with so much skill. It is superior to anything of his that 1 have 
ever seen, and this, taken in connection with the negative testi- 
mony of his son, leads to the conclusion that he had no hand in 
it. How then did his name become connected with it? 

It is well known that publishers sometimes take great liber- 
ties with the public; and one of the most common of these lib- 
erties is to make names which are particularly associated with a 
given subject, cover whatever they choose to publish upon that 
subject. Nor do they hesitate to make strange calls upon the 
credulity of their purchasers. Public curiosity is directed to a 
particular individual. No sooner is this evident, than half a 
dozen lives of him appear, each claiming to have been drawn 
from the most authentic sources. Each life requires a portrait, 
and opposite the title-page you find a portrait which reminds” 
you strangely of something you have seen before, though you 
cannot tell where. A few touches of the graver change one 
head into another. General Taylor must have wondered at his 
own features, if he ever saw them in the engraving which was 
once shown me, during its transformation from some former fa- 
vorite into the new candidate for public honors. Nor were our 
forefathers innocent of this deception. I have seen a Washing- 
ton of the first days of the war looking marvelously like a dis- 
guised Frederick, round shoulders and all. The public demands 
a portrait. The publisher is not disposed to deny the reason- 
able demand. What better use can be made of the plate that 
bore the head of the great monarch, than to work it over into 
the head of the great Republican General ? 

Who Mr. Brown was I have no means of knowing, but though 
I feel bound to accuse him of having put Peale’s name where it 
did not belong, yet I feel equally bound to exonerate him from a 
reckless imposition. If Peale did not paint the picture which 
Mr. Brown assigns to him, he certainly painted the original from 
whence the portrait was drawn. It is an unquestionable por 
trait of Greene, carefully worked up and somewhat idealized by 
a skillful hand. The head is mostly Peale; the background, and 
soldiers, and horse, and even the lower part of the body, are not 
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Peale. It is indeed a new composition, in which Peale was the 
original authority for the head, and a lay figure, or perhaps a 
living sitter, dressed up in the American uniform, the model for 
the figure. 

A copy of this engraving was given by General Lafayette to 
General Greene’s youngest daughter, with the remark that it was 
the best likeness of her father that he had ever seen. 

Nor was this the only time that Peale’s name was used to give 
authenticity to the work of another hand. Somewhere about the 
same time that Mr. Brown was sending forth his portrait of 
Greene for English use, a Parisian publisher was gratifying the 
curiosity of his countrymen by an engraving well suited to their 
more exacting taste. It is an engraving a little over eleven 
inches long by seven wide. ‘The inscription reads : — 

““NATANIEL GREENE, 
Major General in the American Armies. 
A patriot a Hero and a Friend.” 

In the right corner is Peale pinxit ; in the left, Chevillet sculp- 
sit. At the foot of the page, you are told that it was taken from 
the cabinet of the king of Poland — Tiré du cabinet du Roi de 
Pologne — and is sold — 4 Paris chez l’auteur rue des Macons, 
No. 14— at the author’s store in Paris. Who the author was 
we are not told. 

It is an allegoried composition piece. In the centre of the 
background is the shaft of an obelisk, from behind which, and 
almost meeting near its top, project the topmost branches of 
two trees, a palm-tree on the left, and an olive on the right, 
Under the palm-tree stands a figure in Roman armor, holding in 
his uplifted right hand a ribbon, to which an oval-shaped minia- 
ture is attached, and supporting the miniature with his left. His 
right foot is firmly set on the upper step of the three that lead 
to the base of the obelisk, and between his feet, in anacronistic 
juxtaposition, lie the spear and shield of ancient warfare, and 
the cannon and cannon-balls of modern. At his side, but reach- 
Ing only to his waist, are two eager figures, with heads cased in 
helmets, and looking curiously up as if trying to see what their 
chief holds in his hand. On the right, is a monk with corded 
vaist, with sandaled feet resting, one on the lower, one on the 
upper step that leads to the obelisk, with his left hand upraised 
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and grasping, just below the soldier’s right, the ribbon that sup- 
ports the miniature, while with his bended right arm and out- 
stretched fore-finger, he calls your attention to it. On his right 
are the round faces of two monks, gazing upward with an ex- 
pression of calm beatitude. A third head at the end of the 
group looks upward also, though with a thinner and sharper 
face, and an equivocal expression. Directly under the miniature 
is a nude little fat boy, with head bent backward in his effort 
to see the miniature, and holding in each hand a laurel wreath 
for the hero. The sky of the background is filled with dim 
outlines of heads. 

Of the miniature itself I am at a loss what to say. ‘The face 
is a pleasant one, though much younger than in any portrait of 
Greene that I have ever seen, and deficient in character. ‘There 
is something of Peale, however, in the eyes, and something of 
Trumbull in the mouth. The coat lacks the lappels and high 
collar. I cannot accept it as authority, and I suppose it to be 
the result of a species of trickery not unfrequent in the history 
of painting. Greene’s reputation in Europe was next to that 
of Washington as a soldier ; and Parisians felt a natural curiosity 
to know how this companion of their own Lafayette looked.. An 
allegorical picture was found which, by the simple substitution 
of one head for another, would readily pass for a picture of the 
American General. An original, or a copy of Peale’s portrait 
was obtained, and copied with the freedom which an artist, capa- 
ble of being party to such an artistic sleight of hand, would be 
likely to use. The introduction of a monk as the genius of 
peace, and of a Roman warrior as the genius of war, the ming- 
ling of the emblems of ancient and modern warfare, the obelisk 
on which the miniature rests, the gazing soldiers and monks, and 
the dim heads that throng the background, are contradictions in 
the portrait of an American General, of which the artist took 
no account. He was told to get up a picture for the market, 
and probably told to do it as quickly as possible. Like the 
painter in the Vicar of Wakefield, he was in no wise troubled 
by incongruities. 

There is, however, a possible origin for the miniature which 
would give it somewhat of a higher interest. Congress had 
voted Greene a gold medal for the battle of Eutaw. Colone: 
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Humphreys, on visiting Europe, was directed to make arrange- 
ments for carrying out the vote. He took with him a miniature, 
to which the artist objected that he needed a profile, and not a 
full face. Was this the authority for the miniature in the 
allegory? Humphreys wrote for a profile, but before one could 
be procured, Greene died. How the want was supplied I do 
‘not know. The head on the medal is in profile, but bears no 
resemblance to any portrait of him that I have ever seen. 

I have alluded to Brown’s statue of Greene. I shall not at- 
tempt to describe it here. The photographs have already made 
it familiar. There could have been no worthier inauguration of 
the hall which has been set apart for the statues of our great 
men, than a statue like this; a great conception skillfully exe- 
cuted. In the head the artist has chiefly followed Trumbull’s 
miniature, and the face may safely be accepted as a masterly 
rendering of the best original authorities. 

Of portraits avowedly idealized I know but one, and that for- 
tunately is from the pencil of one of our greatest artists, the 
late President of the National Academy, Mr. Huntington. It 
was painted, I believe, with both Trumbull’s and Peale’s por- 
traits at hand, and for correctness of drawing, delicacy of touch, 
richness of color, and skillful handling, deserves a place among 
the best productions of Huntington’s pencil. He has introduced 
it with the figure in full length, in his fine painting of Washing- 
ton’s first reception. 
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